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Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON: DECEMBER 3rd, 1898, 


BOOKS. 


—_>——_ 


SOME CLERICAL REMINISCENCES.* 


Wurn Dean Pigou conceived the purpose of writing this 
book he had it in his mind, we do not doubt, firstly, to give a 
wider usefulness to various edifying reflections and conclusions 
that had resulted from his experiences of life; secondly, to 
finda larger audience for certain excellent stories which he 
had found to be appreciated by his friends; and, thirdly, to 
give himself the relief of expression from the malaise of 
sundry grievances. For, indeed, each “phase of life” has hadits 
disagreeable, in each success there has been the amari aliquid. 
His first benefice was St. Philip’s, Regent Street. Herethere 
was the trouble of pew-rents. The matter is not quite clear, 
butit is sufficiently plain that for the minister to receive £400 
only when the pews let for £1,200 was a genuine grievance. 
But the rights of property have some very curious develop- 
menis in England, and pews afford as curious examples of them 
as any kind of possession. St. Philip’s was succeeded by the 
vicarage of Doncaster, and it is not difficult to see that the vicar- 
age of Doncaster is not a bed of roses, The town lives, so to 
speak, on the race-meeting. “ Demoralising, insidious, and 
baneful” are the epithets which Dr. Pigou’s experience 
compels him to apply to the influence of this sport. It 
does not need six years to find out so much. ‘To be con- 
demned to spend an hour in a railway-carriage with the 
habitués of the betting-ring is enough. ‘The position thus 
created is not an easy one. If the vicar is not exactly com- 
pelled to cry “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” he must 
be careful not to “ blaspheme the goddess.” From Doncaster 
Dr. Pigou went to Halifax. Here there was trouble of 
another kind. The Nonconformist conscience was tender in 
the matter of the vicar’s rate. It was, indeed, a charge that 
had existed for more than forty years, and much of the pro- 
perty in the town had changed hands with this incumbrance 
upon it. This, of course, was not taken into account. It was 
paid to the vicar, and was, therefore, ipso facto unjust. A fund 
was raised to redeem it, many Nonconformists contributing 
—io their honour be it said !—and the objectors, having 
saved both their pocket and their conscience, were satisfied. 
In another matter of which our author complains we do 


——— 








| 


Halifax preferred to Wakefield when a new Yorkshire See | 


was created? The vicar’s income,” he writes, “is over 


£2,000 a year, and when certain leases fall in would, but for | 


certain action taken, be fully £3,000.” Does this mean that 
the vicarial income ought to have been utilised for the endow- 
ment of the See? That may be all right in the case of a City 
living where the duties are small, but in a place like Halifax 
every farthing of parochial revenue must be wanted for 
parochial purposes. If we understand the matter aright, the 
authorities were quite right in not taking the vicarial income. 
Dr. Pigou’s next preferment was to the deanery of Chichester. 
Chichester he found intolerably quiet. He was not content 
to be “a figure-head and a dummy ”—not much of a compli- 
ment, by the way, to his successor—and was glad to be trans- 


| 


ferred to Bristol, where he has, it would seem, all that he | 


desires, except a peal of bells in the cathedral tower. Bristol, 
we hope, will not suffer so modest a wish to remain long 
ungratified, 

So far we have been concerned with the more serious side 
of these recollections. In this respect they have no little 
Value; in describing a busy and useful career they give us 
an interesting view of Church life. But their most obvious 
characteristic is the abundance of good stories that is to be 
found in them. Some of them, indeed, we have seen before. 
The fatted calf that had been kept for years, for instance, 
makes another, but probably not a final, appearance. But 


believe, true. Here is one of school days. A boy’s parents 


* Pha = ES : ‘ata ances Ti 
po. a tie, ~ Life. By Francis Pigou, D,D,, Dean of Bristol. London; E, 


| 


' student were being examined in Scripture. 


i : | throw 2 2cti verboard to lighten the ship. 
many are both good and new, and, we are quite ready to. thrown the collection overboard to lig e ship 


| 


not find ourselves in sympathy with him. Why was not | Bishop Walsham How, 


remonstrate with him for his backwardness. “ Little Robin- 
son,” they say, “gains prizes.” “Yes, Mamma; but then 
think what clever parents Robinson has!” But somehow the 
clerical anecdotes have the most flavour. A Scotch minister, 
apologising to his people for having mislaid his manuscript— 
the “higher criticism” suggests, Did Scotch ministers fifty 
years ago use manuscript P—says: “I must this morning just 
say to you what the Lord may put into my mouth, but I trust I 
shall come this afternoon better provided.” Dr. Pigou, seek- 
ing a London curacy, was offered the readership at St. 
Peter’s, Vere Street. Only £30 per annum was given, but 
then, as the incumbent put it, St. Peter’s being the “ Doctors’ 
Church,” the curate, should he fall ill, “ might have the opinion 
of fifteen of the leading medical men in London.” At St. 
Philip’s Dr. Pigou had the reputation of a fashionable 
preacher, and was naturally recommended to visitors to 
London. Arising out of this is a story which ought to finda 
place in any collection of Irish “bulls.” A certain Lady D. 
went to hear him. On her return she was, of course, asked 
how she liked him. “Oh!” she replied, “not very much. 
You see, when you have heard much of any particular 
person you are hardly left free to judge. Honestly, I 
could not see why people should go to hear him; but 
I think it right at the same time to say it was not Mr. 
Pigouw who preached!” At Halifax he had some very curious 
The numerous marriages at the purish church 
occasioned scenes that were not always edifying. One match 
was broken off by the parties not agreeing to terms. “ Wilt 
thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” “ Z woll, if 
lass will black my boots.” On this “lass ” was firm, and the two 
parted. It was not uncommon for the bridegroom to profess 
inability to pay thefee. But the old clerk was always equal to 
the occasion. In one case he said to the bride: “ Hast ever seen 
Black Bibles? We’ve a rare lot on ’em in this ’ere vestry.” 
She knew nothing, of course, about Black Bibles, but said 
“Yes,” and followed him. ‘“‘There’s the Bibles,’ he said, 
pointing to them, locked up as they were in a book-case with 
glass panels of which he had not the key. ‘Wait awhile till 
I come back.’ He turned the key of the vestry on her, 
locked her up, and going to the bridegroom said: ‘ Lass is 
all right, but you’ll no’ have her till you have paid.’ The 
‘brass’ was forthcoming.” In common with all real lovers 
of wit, Dean Pigou does not mind telling a story against him- 
self. He happened to say, when some friends had mentioned 
some lady of title recently deceased, that she had always 
attended his ministry at San Remo. “A lady present said: 
‘ Ah, yes, poor lady, she was always known to be a person of 
weak intellect !’” 


experiences. 


Some of the best stories are also to be found in the Life of 
But we do not remember to have 
seen the following. The Bishop had been visiting a coster- 
monger who was in great trouble, having lost his only child: 
—“ The Bishop endeavoured to comfort him to the best of his 
power. Rocking to and fro in distress of mind, he suddenly 
looked at the Bishop, and with tears running down his 
cheeks, said: ‘D’ye think I could get the young beggar 
stujed??” This can only be matched with the anecdote 
of the miner selected by his companions on account of his 
superior delicacy and refinement to break to a wife the news 
of a fatal accident that had happened to her husband. He 
took the corpse in a wheelbarrow and conveyed it to the 
house. Arrived at the door, he called out, “ Widow Se 
The woman put her head out of the window, and said, “I’m 
not a widow!” “Ain’t you?” the man answered; “you 
come down and see what I’ve got in my barrow.” This has 
not exactly the taste which we would like to leave in our 
readers’ mouths. We will go back, therefore, to our author’s 
early days. At Trinity College, Dublin, he and a fellow- 
What was the 
cargo of the ship in which St. Paul sailed? was the question. 
“T hazarded, ‘ Prisoners, Sir. This was not satisfactory, as 
the prisoners were not thrown overboard. ‘ What do you say, 
Sir?’ to my companion in misery. ‘Contributions from the 
churches, Sir” This was too much for the examiner. 
‘Faith, Sir, when you come to examine an offertory with its 


threepenny pieces, you will see that they need not have 
7” 





Dean Pigou is, we think, mistaken about the prejudice 
which he says still exists against Trinity College, Dublin, 


| among Oxford and Cambridge men. The truth is that a 
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T.C.D. degree may be gained by examination only, and so 
does not rank with the Oxford and Cambridge degrees as a 
social stamp. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE SAVILE.* 


Minute students of Parliamentary history will be grateful 
to Miss Foxcroft for her laborious work. The book is largely 
based upon documents hitherto unpublished, which are cited 
at great length, and students naturally prefer to have 
material afforded them for forming their own conclusions. 
The average reader will scarcely be tempted to follow the 
career of Halifax through seven hundred closely printed 
pages, and we must say that Miss Foxcroft seems to have 
been led into a very needless pedantry. All the documents 
quoted are printed as direct transcripts from the original, 
punctuation, spelling, and even contractions (which were 
largely employed) being preserved. The involved prose of 
that period is sufficiently troublesome to read at the best, and 
it is a pity to refuse the reader any possible alleviation. Miss 
Foxcroft also deals too largely in footnotes,—many of her 
shorter explanations could have been perfectly well inserted 
in the text. In short, we cannot praise the book for literary 
qualities, but as a production of diligent research conducted 
in a spirit of wise impartiality it is valuable. And it must 
be allowed that the story which Miss Foxcroft had to tell 
is as tangled a skein as ever perplexed the narrator to unravel. 
The evolution of Parliamentary government out of the 
chaos in which the Restoration found our institutions was 
a tedious and indirect process which worked itself out by the 
usual English policy of makeshifts. Two ideals were familiar 
to the country,—that of a despotism, which, shaken off when 
Charles I. fell, returned under Cromwell; and that of a 
Republic, which commended itself only to a small section of 
political theorists. It was the great merit of Halifax that he 
saw clearly the possibility of a compromise, but his apparent 
sympathy with both sides resulted over and over again in a 
double accusation of treachery. The man’s character was in 
part responsible for the extent to which he was misunderstood 
by those with whom he had to act. Intriguers like Sunder- 
land, when they saw him temporise or change sides, attributed 
to him their own motives, and were incensed to find that he 
would not go all lengths in support of a colleague. Theorists 
like Russell, who never saw any question with two sides to it, 
were equally disgusted when Halifax refused to follow up an 
abstract principle at all hazards. A man of this type can 
never accomplish a great reform or head any forward move- 
ment of the people; but he can make himself a potent voice 
in the nation’s counsel, and may do marvels in restraining. 
Halifax did over the Exclusion Bill what perhaps no other 
man has ever done; he turned a vote in the House of Lords 
against an angry and triumphant party headed by Shaftes- 
bury, a speaker not less able than himself. As a Minister 
it would be difficult to say that he achieved anything; 
his natural bent was for foreign affairs; but in these 
Charles II. was always able to dupe the ablest men about him 
and stultify their measures. The Minister under him had 
responsibility without power, and it is surprising that a man 
like Halifax should so long have remained in such a position. 
But he had the constitutional defect proper to clever men; he 
had too much confidence in his personal ascendency, and he 
underrated human stupidity. When he had demonstrated to 
the King the advisability of action in concert with the Pro- 
testant Powers, and obtained his assent to carrying it out, it 
never seemed possible to him that Charles should allow him- 
self to be persuaded into a different line, or that, being 
convinced, he should not act upon his conviction. No man 
was ever less answerable for the foreign policy of his country 
while it was nominally under his direction; but Parliament 
and the country generally were determined to fix responsibility 
upon Ministers, and Halifax suffered considerable injustice in 
the process. He incurred risks with his eyes open; but he 
was too keenly sensitive to the charm of power to refuse office, 
and even when the power was only a semblance, his inherited 
loyalty to the person of his Sovereign made him unwilling to 
shrink from any service that was demanded. 
We do not propose, however, to discuss his political career, 
nor to follow Miss Foxcroft in her subtle analysis of the 
motives which led him so often to change sides and associates. 


* The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., First Marquis of Halifax, &c. 
With a New Edition of his Works, now for the first time collected and revised, 
By H.C. Foxcroft. 2vols London: Longmansand Co. [36:.] 
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She vindicates for him, we think, a degree of political oo 
° ° ° n- 
sistency highly respectable in that age, and of his ability 
there is no question, though one would scarcely go go fay ag 
the author of Saviliana, whom Miss Foxcroft identifies with 
Halifax’s chaplain, William Mompesson :— 

“ For my part,” he writes, “after a long and very close stud 
of his Lordship, I doubt the world, with all its plenty, has poe 
showed such a man in a hundred years; and it not havine lasted 
yet six thousand, by this rule there have not lived three score of hig 
Lordship’s strong reaching natural parts since the beginning of jt 
It is rather of Halifax the writer that we prefer to speak 
and we are sincerely grateful for this admirable reprint of hig 
miscellaneous works,—out of which only three pamphlets 
have been reissued within this century. The fact is in itselt 
a criticism, and it confirms us in our opinion that Sir Jame; 
Mackintosh went a great deal beyond the mark when he 
described the Letter to a Dissenter as the finest political tract 
ever written. It seems to us absurd to compare either thig or 
the Anatomy of an Equivalent, considering them solely ag 
political engines, with Swift’s Conduct of the Allies or Drapier 
Letters, to say nothing of Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution. And, in point of fact, they had little effect upon 
public opinion, whereas Swift’s papers, with their cold mar. 
shalling of facts and homely language, produced results not 
less remarkable than Halifax’s speeches on the Exclusion 
Bill. As Swift preached pamphlets, so Halifax wrote orations, 
The famous Character of a Trimmer is over-abundant in 
metaphor and rhetoric, and it certainly missed its aim. The 
word “trimmer,” which Halifax endeavoured to turn intoa 
title of honour, remains rooted in its original contemptuous 
significance; he has indeed done lasting injustice to his 
memory by fixing the name on himself ; much as though aman 
should put on a fool’s cap in public to show that he can look 
wise in spite of it. But though Halifax seems to us some. 
what overrated as a pamphleteer, he is unduly neglected as 
a writer of moral and political reflections. Incomparably 
the most interesting among his productions to a modern 
reader is the character of Charles II., which is not so well 
known but that one may quote from it :— 

“Tt will be said that he had not religion enough to have coi: 
viction; that is a vulgar error. Conviction, indeed, is not a 
proper word but when a man is convinced by reason ; but in the 
common acceptation, it is applied to those who cannot tell why 
they are so. If men can be at least as positive in a mistake as 
when they are in the right, they may bo as clearly convinced 
when they do not know why as when they do.”’ 

The tacit assumption of intellectual superiority is very 
characteristic of Halifax. Here, again, is a subtle piece of 
psychology :— 

“ He was so good at finding out other men’s weak sides, that it 
made him less intent to cure his own; that generally happeneth. 
It may be called a treacherous talent, for it betrayeth a man to 
forget to judge himself by being so eager to censure others. 
This doth so misguide men the first part of their lives that the 
habit of it is not easily recovered when the greater ripeness of 
their judgment inclineth them to look more into themselves than 
into other men.” 

We commend to all ladies who wish to measure their own 
emancipation Halifax’s paper of “ Advice to a Daughter” on 
the occasion of her marriage, in which he assumes that the 
husband will probably be unfaithful, will certainly get drunk, 
and may be ill-tempered, or, worst of all, avaricious,—but 
in all these cases it is the woman’s duty, he holds, to make 
the best of a bad bargain, to smile and look pleasant, and 
never by any chance to reproach. One of his “Cautions” to 
electors, written in the spring of 1679, is also suggestive of 
the age: “Great drinkers are less fit to serve in Parliament 
than is apprehended.” Conviviality would seem to have been 
considered a qualification; and Halifax seriously sets out to 
disparage this “wet popularity.” His concluding remark 
is significant. “I will suppose that this fault was less fre- 
quent when Solon made one of his laws that it was lawful to 
kill a magistrate if he was found drank. Such a liberty taken 
in this age, either in Parliament or out of it, would do terrible 
execution.” And here are two political reflections picked out 
of a mass where almost allare of interest, for the sake of their 
obvious bearing: ‘There is an accumulative cruelty in ° 
number of men, though none in particular are ill-natured.’ 
“The angry buzz of a multitude is one of the bloodiest noises 
in the world.” It would seem, however, that Lord Halifax 
when in power was just as little inclined to inquire into the 
veracity of Titus Oates as the French Cabinet into that of 
Esterhazy. The instability of a Government renders moral 
obligations a trifle obscure. 
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STONEWALL JACKSON.* 
tue book before us must take rank not only as an excellent 
biography of Stonewall J: ackson, but as a standard history of 
that portion of the American Civil War in which Jackson 
hada part. It includes a lifelike picture of the man, and 
, critical study, from the military standpoint, of his 
campaigns. The books which have been written about the 
civil War are numerous. Colonel Henderson himself has 
contributed to the subject before. There are enough of them 
to constitute a library, and several relate expressly to Stone- 
yall Jackson. Yet, with a sufficiently intimate acquaintance 
qith the best of these works, we have no hesitation in saying 
that for fulness of detail, excellence of presentment, and 
general accuracy, there is, among them all, nothing better 
than Colonel Henderson’s present work. He has a thorough 
grasp of his subject and the needful enthusiasm, together with 
superior literary skill. The many maps and plans have been 
carefully drawn, and give material help to the student. These 
two massive volumes claim close and attentive reading if they 
are to be appreciated, but the reader who does them this 
justice will be fully repaid. 

Colonel Henderson’s enthusiasm for the subject of his book, 
and his obvious leaning toward the cause for which Stonewall 
Jackson fought, do not debar him from discerning the good 
points in J ackson’s foes. As a rule, he does them full justice. 
Lincoln, for example, he seems to estimate correctly. While 
commenting freely on the mistakes he made in the conduct of 
the war, he as freely admits his “ rich endowment of common- 
sense,” his “ high sense of duty,” his “ political sagacity,” and 
his “courage and patriotism.” Equally in the case of McClellan, 
he recognises his merits as well as his defects, his organising 
ability and courage, and his power of inspiring confidence 
with his solders ; against which must be set his extreme, 
and, as it proved, fatal, caution. Perhaps his qualities as 
astrategist are too readily discounted; he had scarcely an 
opportunity of proving them. The actual service he did to his 
country was to create a splendid army out of very raw 
naterial. Of General Banks, Colonel Henderson speaks with 
some scorn:—‘‘ His appointment was political. He was an 
ardent Abolitionist; but he knew nothing whatever of 
soldiering. He had begun life as a hand in a cotton factory. 
1...» What the President expected when he gave him an 
army corps it is difficult to divine; what might have been 
expected any soldier could have told him. The appointment 
doubtless got rid of an opponent who might otherwise have 
been a thorn in the side of the Administration.” Such a 
charge, involving as it does the honour of Lincoln, cannot be 
sustained, and, we believe, was not intended as a reflection on 
Lincoln by the author, who, as we have seen, freely recognises 
the President’s “ high sense of duty.” Lincoln made mistakes 
—even greater mistakes than giving Banks a command—but 
they were the mistakes of a man whose singleness of purpose 
isnot open to question. Banks was not a great commander, 
but others could be named who knew, or ought to have known, 
something of soldiering, who proved to be indefinitely worse. 
He did the best he knew, but his opportunities for distin- 
guishing himself were small. Even Colonel Henderson admits 
that “it may well be questioned whether many an army 
oficer would have done any better than Banks.” 

We suspect the head and front of Banks’s offending is to 
be found in the second section of Colonel Henderson’s indict- 
ment: “He was an ardent Abolitionist.” For Colonel 
Henderson, although no advocate of slavery, is an “ardent” 
Anti-Abolitionist. He does not seem to have studied the 
history of the Abolition movement prior to the commence- 
ment of the war, but to have derived his somewhat belated 
hotions of it at second hand from friends of the South, whose 
lingering prejudices need not be wondered at. It is curious 
to find an Englishman, at this late day, talking in the fashion 
80 familiar in the “fifties” and early “ sixties,”—cursorily 
dismissing John Brown as a “fanatic,” describing the 
Abolitionists (who included Emerson, Lowell, and Curtis, as 
well as Wendell Phillips and Garrison) as a “number of 
misguided if well-meaning men”; and, on the other hand, 
afirming that “under the system of the plantations, 
honesty and morality were being gradually instilled into the 
coloured race.” It is quite true a certain number of these 
“misguided” men and women had been opposing the slave- 
—_— - 
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power for many years with all their might; but it is also true 
—and this Colonel Henderson does not seem to realise—that 
their labours were brought to a speedier close than would 
otherwise have been possible, by the fiercely aggressive action 
of that slave-power. But for this, the end might have been 
that (to use Colonel Henderson’s words): ‘“ Under the 
influence of such men as Lincoln and Lee the nation might 
have returned to its better senses, and North and South 
combined to sweep away the curse of human servitude.” 
What the temper of the slave-owners really was is sufficiently 
manifest in the history of the settlement of Kansas, in the 
forced decisions of the Courts of Law, and in the arbitrary 
and oppressive legislation of the period, — notably the 
Fugitive Slave Act. No friend of justice for the coloured 
race in America believes that the war was the best con- 
ceivable solution of the difficulty; or is blind to the 
truth that, at best, it only partly solved it. It was simply 
inevitable. The slave-owners would not permit things 
to remain as they were, much less consent to the gradual 
extinction of their ‘‘peculiar institution”; but were so 
resolved to dominate the whole Union that the milder friends 
of freedom found themselves forced into active co-operation 
with the “ fanatical” Abolitionists. 

There was no need for Colonel Henderson to enter upon 
this subject of controversy at all. His object was to justify 
the course taken by Stonewall Jackson when the war broke 
out. For this purpose it would have been sufficient to state, 
in twenty lines, the general principles which Jackson held on 
the subject of slavery, and on the duty of citizens to their 
own States and to the Union. Enough, at this later day, 
that Jackson decided honestly according to his lights, and 
like Lee, when his State seceded, seceded with it; and that, 
in all his subsequent behaviour, he was loyal to the best he 
knew. For the purpose of rightly estimating his character 
we need not inquire whether, in the light of subsequent events, 
his convictions were true or false. The ethical aspects of 
the race question in America may have to be discussed again, 
but the proper task of the present biographer was with the 
man Stonewall Jackson, and not with the controversies amid 
which he was thrown. His sterling qualities have a better 
chance of recognition if they are allowed to stand on their 
own basis, than when they are mixed up with questions of 
opinion which, even after the lapse of all these years, cannot 
always be argued dispassionately. For this reason, even if 
Colonel Henderson had been well versed in the history of the 
Abolition movement, we think any detailed discussion of it 
in the present work might have been omitted with advantage. 

We have no other serious complaint to make. If some- 
times the author stretches a point to justify Jackson 
where others have thought he erred, he may well be ex- 
cused. To say that “during the whole of the two years 
he held command he never committed a single error” 
is a statement too daring. We cannot agree that his 
conduct at Hundley’s Corner and White Oak was wholly 
free from error, and the fact noted by Colonel Hender- 
son that “Jackson himself, neither in his report nor 
elsewhere, ever admitted that he was in any way to blame,” 
does not alter our opinion. It only shows he had not erred 
wilfully, or else that—like all men of a certain rigid and 
narrow type—he could not, in his own estimation, do any 
wrong. General D. H. Hill was probably quite correct when 
he said that Jackson’s genius “never shone when he was 
under the command of another. It seemed then to be 
shrouded and paralysed.” ‘To refute this Colonel Henderson 
points to the second Manassas (Bull Run), Harper’s Ferry, 
Sharpsburg, and Chancellorville; but the fact is that on all 
these famous fields, although Lee was in supreme command, 
Jackson’s hands were free. Colonel Henderson lays great 
emphasis on Jackson’s qualities as a strategist. Be this as it 
may, the great source of his success was his daring. If he was 
not actually reckless, it is certain he never admitted, even to 
himself, that he was beaten, and his indomitable spirit con- 
verted more than one seemingly hopeless disaster into victory. 
It was one such feat, at the first battle of Bull Run, that 
won him his nickname. When the whole of the Confederate 
forces, with the exception of Jackson’s own troops, were flying 
in disorder, General Bee checked them by pointing to Jack- 
son, and shouting: “There is Jackson, standing like a stone 
wall; rally behind the Virginians”; and so the day was 
saved. Jackson was matched against Generals who, if they 
were his equals in other respects, fell far below him in 
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audacity. How he would have fared if he had been opposed 
by a Wellington, or even a Grant, with daring akin to his 
own, s a point which the history of his actual exploits leaves 
in doubt. Would the battle have raged until both armies 
were annihilated? 'Toconceive of Jackson yielding is almost 
impossible. He was neither cruel nor callous; on the con- 
trary, often tender and keenly sympathetic; yet in war he 
poured out human blood like water with absolutely no com- 
punction. With all its fascinating interest the story of his 
campaigns is often gruesome reading. On the bloody field of 
Sharpsburg, between the dawn and sunset of September 17th, 
1862, twenty-one thousand nine hundred and ten men were 
stricken down. The Confederate troops had been over- 
whelmed; but Lee, with all his losses, was resolved not to 
retreat. The scene when night had fallen is thus finely 
depicted :— 

“So the soldiers’ sleep was undisturbed. Through the 
September night they lay upon their arms, and from the dark 
spaces beyond came the groans of the wounded and the nameless 
odours of the battlefield. Not often has the night looked down 
upon a scene more terrible. The moon, rising above the moun- 
tains, revealed the long lines of men and guns, stretching far 
across hill and valley, waiting for the dawn to shoot each other 
down, and between the armies their dead lay in such numbers as 
civilised war has seldom seen. So fearful had been the carnage, 
and comprised within such narrow limits, that a Federal patrol, 
it is related, passing into the cornfield, where the fighting had 
been fiercest, believed that they had surprised a whole Con- 
federate brigade. There, in the shadow of the woods, lay the 
skirmishers, their muskets beside them, and there, in regular 
ranks, lay the line of battle, sleeping, as it seemed, the profound 
sleep of utter exhaustion. But the first man that was touched 
was cold and lifeless, and the next, and the next; it was the 
bivouac of the dead,” 

In many points of character Stonewall Jackson was the 
counterpart of “the fanatic John Brown.” He, too, has been 
called a fanatic. The term is as applicable to one as to the 
other, but quite inadequate for either. In both cases the men 
believed themselves to be the express instruments of the 
Almighty, and their work a divine mission. Their concep- 
tions of duty may have been narrow, but they were clear, 
and real enough to be lived for and died for. Both were 
essentially men of action; to see a duty was to do it, and 
when it had to be done they knew neither difficulties nor con- 
sequences. These stern, silent, inflexible men, absolutely 
faithful and absolutely fearless, born leaders, destined to die 
by violence in the service of duty, fought on opposite sides in 
the cause they had at heart; but now they stand out ina 
kind of spiritual brotherhood, two lonely, impressive, pathetic 
fignres, among the many heroes of the Civil War. 





THE HISTORY OF GAMBLING.* 


TE subject of this book is one on which an attractive work 
ought certainly to be made. Mr. Ashton is quite right in 
reminding us that man is a gambling animal, and that the 
sin—if sin it be—is so closely inherent in human nature as 
almost to make a part of it. The origin of gambling is 
nowhere to be traced, probably because, like Topsy, “ ’specs 
it growed.” The children who, as Herodotus tells us, in order 
to find the origin of language, were shut up in the dark till 
they found tongue to ask for something, demanded bread. 
Tf h confinement had been continued long enough to test 
the beginnings of “occupation,” they would have probably 
been found “tossing up” anything that came to hand, and 
betting on the result as far as their primitive vocabulary 
would allow. It may even be held that gaming is in some 
sense a part of the very law under which we live. Money and 
matrimony, it has been said, are the two pillars of the 
civilised world, and there is no shaking them. And the 
necessary making of money, unless we may except govern- 
ment annuities, has in it the element of chance which goes 
to make up gaming. The safest of investments is founded 
upon chance, and in the game of war men gamble with their 
lives. One of the oddest of Mr. Gladstone’s incursions into 
the byways of life was the kind of Papal Bull in which he 
denounced all gaming and betting as “impious,” to the 
final and entire destruction of the good old “ odd trick,” and 
the family game of “ Pope Joan” or “ Commerce.” It is the 
disproportion of this kind of condemnation which on its own 
side condemns it. It is the same everywhere. There is really 
no difficulty in the law about all these matters, except the 
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difficulty that excess has made. “Ne quid nimis,” said th 
Roman. “Myiiv dyav,” quoth the Greek, “T ts 

‘ : nosy aga quo ee. emperance in 
all things,” is the Christian rule. But itis too plain a rule 
for people to believe or act upon. They would rather cae 
pound for sins they are inclined to, by damning those + 
have no mind to, all the world over. Total abstinence is a: 
admirable thing for those who cannot avoid excess,—absti. 
nence from liquor where the danger is drink, abstinence from 
the cards and the betting ring where the danger ig pla 
But there is something almost ludicrous in applying isp 
word as impiety to a little mild betting, even thongh at the 
present day it has reached the proportions of a nuisance 
The “latest winner” in the inharmonious mouth of the 
British newsboy has become a thing of absolute terror to the 
peaceable citizen,—even as the popular racecourse, fop 
which all else is set aside, is an abiding thought of sorrow to 
the Waterloo traveller to whom time may be an object, which 
it has no business to be upon the Waterloo lines, There is 
no doubt that much impiety, albeit in another form, ig apt to 
be engendered of the racecourse even where the betting fails 
to tempt. 

If we have prefaced our remarks upon the book before 
us by these wandering thoughts of ours, it is because it is 
one of those with which the reviewer finds it very difficult 
to deal. Mr. Andrew Lang, who has deserved so well of 
us in more ways than one, as by his worship of the great 
imaginations like Scott and Dumas, has just summed up 
the thorny controversy which so delights Sir Walter Besant 
and others, with a brevity which in this case is the soul of 
wit and truth put together. The “demand for books,” he 
says, “comes from the people who write them.” And we 
cannot help thinking that in Mr. Ashton’s case the demand 
was first conceived within himself, afterwards to be adapted 
to the pressing public need of which we hear so often. The 
subject is of very general interest and the materials abundant, 
and the compiler has spared neither research nor pains, 
Indeed, we feel a real regret that we are for our own part 
quite unable to assimilate the results of so much labour, 
But honestly, Mr. Ashton is one of those writers who 
want editing. At present he seems to have gone more on 
the principle of collecting from anywhere and everywhere 
all the anecdotes of gambling in all shapes that he can 
bring together, and stringing them together anyhow, than 
by any more orderly method. The result is rather like one 
of the prepared orations of some unskilled orator, where all 
the jokes that can be got hold of, old and new and good 
and bad, seemed to have been pressed into the service to 
make upaspeech. Moreover, it is as difficult to use a book 
of this kind for the purposes of dipping as it is for con- 
tinuous reading. Comfortable dipping requires a kind of 
conscientiousness of order and a certain variety of subject. 
“Higgledy-piggledy ” anecdotes of all sorts and conditions of 
gambling, piled one on the top of the other without an 
apparent plan, would pall on the stoutest gamester, to say 
nothing of the weakling whom even the confidence-trick ina 
railway carriage has failed to rouse into a passing interest. 
For it is an old truth, and most characteristic of the per- 
plexities of human nature, that as there are people, no better 
than their neighbours, to whom the very smell of alcohol is 
repellent, so there are others to whom all forms of play are 
nothing if not dreary. The sight of the tables of Monte 
Carlo is to them like a glimpse of Tartarus, and the easiest 
temptations of roulette entirely without charm. Moreover, 
there is always, as far as we know, an entire lack of humour 
about gambling-stories, which the volume before us, to our 
judgment, singularly confirms. There is scarcely a laugh 
from one end of the volume to the other. It must be ad- 
mitted that no such charge can be brought against the 
tales of wine which the world is never tired of laughing at, 
however intrinsically wrong they may be. From the days of 
the gentleman walking home down an avenue from a country 
dinner, and apologising to one tree after another as he knocked 
against it, until at last he sate down “till the procession passed 
by *—to those of Colonel Saunderson’s incomparable Council 
clerk, who signed the cheque with the whisky while the chair- 
man drank the ink—sinners of this type have, at least, been 
funny. Gamblers are too serious for anything, and the 
tragedies of the play-table quite unrelieved by the comedies 
which, at all events, attend on the dinner-table. We should 
be quite wrong, however, if we did not say that Mr. Ashton’s 
book will no doubt prove attractive to those who find pleasure 
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in the records of play, apart from the pleasure that they take 


in play itself. We begin the book with a learned distinction 
between gambling and gaming, and go on through Jews and 
Mahommedans down to Christian play, and to Dame Mary, 
Baroness of Mordington, who kept a gaming-house in the 
great Piazza of Covent Garden, and pleaded the privileges of 
her order in defence of her servants. We have stories (of 
course) of Charles Fox and Beau Nash; and an entry like the 
following, compared with the reports that we read from time 
to time in our present newspapers, shows us how little the 
world has changed its spots in one hundred and fifty years :— 
«Feb, 1, 1751.—Justice Fielding, having received information 
of a rendezvous of gamesters in the Strand, procured a strong 
party of guards, who seized 45 at the table, which they broke to 
viecos, and carry’d the gamesters before the justices, who com- 
mitted 39 of them to the Gatehouse and admitted the other 6 to 
pail. There were three tables broken to pieces, which cost near 
£60 apiece ; under each of them were observed two iron rollers, 
and two private springs, which those who were in the secret 
could touch, and stop the turning whenever they had any 
youngsters to deal with, a nd so cheated them of their money.” 
But the most amusing story we have found is of Lord 
Brougham, who wagered at the bar-mess that nobody could 
guess in what conveyance he would go to the races next day. 
Everything improbable was guessed; and he won by being 
wheeled over ina barrow. Then he bet again that nobody 
would guess how he would return; and whilst everything 
still more improbable was being thought of, he won that bet 
too by quietly taking a post-chaise. Of tragic stories and of 
horrors there are plenty,as of Richard Parsons and other 
victims; and to the curious in such matters the hook may 
safely be commended as exhaustive. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


FACT AND FICTION BY MR. FRANK STOCKTON.* 
On the whole, we prefer Mr. Stockton’s fiction to his fact. It 
is true that the best characteristics of his style, its directness, 
simplicity, and absolute want of affectation and straining 
after fun, are to be seen in his narratives. Nor do we object 
to his general purpose of making young readers understand 
what buccaneers and pirates really were. He had, he tells us, 
in his boyhood a desire to be a pirate, somewhat after the 
fashion of the legendary Robin Hood, who took from the 
rich that he might give to the poor. It is a foolish fancy, 
but the antidote of horrors which Mr. Stockton administers is 
really a little too strong. The story of that master-villain, 
L/Olonnois, for instance, might have been modified, or even 
retrenched altogether. There must, of course, be some 
horrors in a book of this kind. But it would be well for a 
writer to make up his mind what particulars he should give, 
and not suggest to a young imagination the unwholesome 
exercise of fancying what may be meant by vague phrases of 
outrage or torture. Mr. Stockton begins with Francis Drake 
(who, by the way, was never “ vicar of a parish”). He dubs 
him a pirate, and is not complimentary even to Columbus 
himself, After these we are introduced to some more obscure 
heroes, Bartholemy Portuquez, and Roc, the Brazilian, 
among them. These disposed of, we reach the more familiar 
names of Blackbeard, Morgan, and Kidd. he two chapters 
about this last ruffian, the legendary Kidd and the real Kidd, 
areas good as anything in the book. 

If Captain Chap is not quite equal to the immortal Rudder 
(Grange, or even to The Squirrel Inn, it is very good. 
Mr. Stockton produces his effect with very little expendi- 
tare. No one is killed, or even seriously hurt, in the 
course of the adventures which he relates. Now and again 
we might be anxious lest one of the travellers should be 
nipped by an alligator but for being sure that Mr. Stockton 
is too kind-hearted to let anything of the sort happen. Chap 
Webster with his two companions are cast away on a tug, 
picked up by a passing steamer, and landed on the coast of 
Morida, at their own request, to make their way home under 
the guidance of a sailor familiar with those parts. They 
have abundance of adventures by field and flood. One of the 
inost comic among them is the expedition to shoot alligators 
under the guidance of one Coot Brewer. Everything seems 
to go well. The first essential to the sport, the alligators, are 

* (1.) Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts, By Frank R, Stockton. 


London : Maemillan and Oo.——(2.) Captain Chap ; or, The Rolling Stones. By 
rank Ki, stockton, London: Frederick Warne and Co. ; 








there in plenty. But when it comes to the point, it appears 
that every one is afraid, the guide most of all, to fire off a 
gun lest it should “raise their angry passions.” ‘It is a 
shame to leave all those splendid teeth and hides here, but I 
suppose it can’t be helped,” says Captain Chap, as he reluctantly 
consents to retreat. “I’d rather leave the teeth here than 
have them in me,” replies his philosophical companion, 
“and I guess I wouldn’t want to wrestle with an alligator 
for his hide, either.” Mr. Stockton’s fan, for the most part, 
does not lend itself to extract. It pervades and animates 
the whole rather than flashes out. But here is something to 
quote. Captain Chap has been making two negro boatmen, 
by bribery and exhortation, row their very utmost :— 

“ «JT wish I knew how to make those fellows work like that,’ 
said the captain of the Winkywinky, as he watched Chap’s boat. 
‘They never pulled with such good will for me.’—‘ Perhaps you 
could do it,’ said the old gentleman who was standing by him, ‘if 
you would make yourself a raving lunatic like that boy. I believe 
that he has seared those black fellows out of their wits, and that 
they are trying to get away from him.’” 





SOME STORIES BY MR. ANSTEY.* 

THE seven stories contained in this volume are not now pub- 
lished for the first time, but they are welcome in this form. 
The generations of readers for whom they are intended 
quickly pass away, though, indeed, all ages, up to absolute 
dotage, are quite capable of enjoying a really good child’s 
book. The tale from which the book takes its name is the 
most characteristic of its author. It is an extravaganza told 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact and rational way. Given that 
three boys between eleven and thirteen, not being of unsound 
mind, can be brought to believe that there are Red Indians 
about in England just as there are gipsies, and that “ Berk- 
shire is the very worst county in England” for them, 
the story presents no difficulties. Clarence Tinling plays 
at soldiers with two schoolfellows in whose home he is 
spending his holidays. The sisters do not like the game 
because they are naturally out of it; the elders are 
annoyed at the lad’s brag and vanity. So there comes about 
a scheme to expose and punish him. First he is given rope, 
so to speak, and he entangles himself ina regular maze of 
lying. He has defeated, he declares, singlehanded, a whole 
tribe of redskins. Then he is made to believe that they are 
really coming. This reduces him to a pitiable state of terror. 
Vainly does he go about endeavouring to convince his hosts 
of the serious state of affairs. Asa last resource, he goes to 
his young friends’ mother. On the way he meets with one 
of the sisters, busy with a Latin exercise. ‘Oh, perhaps 
you can help me,” she cries. “ What’s the Latin for ‘ Balbus 
says that it is all over with the General’?” ‘ What an awful 
omen,’ he thinks to himself. Then he finds the lady herself, 
“*T think I ought to tell you,’ he said thickly, ‘ that a tribe 
of Boggelala Indians are going to storm our encampment 
this evening.’ Perhaps Mrs. Jolliffe was getting a little 
bored with military topics. ‘Yes, yes,’ she said absently, 
‘that will be very nice, I’m sure. Don’t be too late in 
coming in, there’s good boys.’-——‘ You don’t mind our being 
there P—there will be danger!’ he said meaningly.—‘ Mind? 
Not in the least so long as you are enjoying yourself,’ she 
said kindly.” 

T'wo of the seven stories are dog-stories. Oneof them is too 
sad for our liking. Dogs never ought to die in fiction. It is 
too sad when they die in real life. “‘Don’: the Story of a 
Greedy Dog,” on the contrary, is quite delightful. Dogs, it 
must be confessed, are a little greedy, though if we could 
really feel for a time the habitual hunger which, in common 
with all carnivora, they experience, we should be more charit- 
able to them. The most amusing thing in the story is that it 
is told partly from the human point of view and partly from 
‘Don’s.’ He was an ingenious creature. Having once burnt 
his mouth drinking hot tea, and yelped in consequence, he 
acutely observed that milk was added. Accordingly, he 
always yelped after tasting his tea, and always secured 
another allowance of milk, till Miss Daisy came upon 
the scene,—a young lady of fourteen, an age when, as 
Mr. Anstey, with a profound knowledge of human nature, 
observes, “‘a girl not unfrequently has a tendency to be 
rather a severe disciplinarian when others than herself are 
concerned.” How she disciplines ‘Don’ we must leave Mr. 


Paleface and Redskin, and other Stories, By F, Anstey. London; Grant 
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Anstey to tell. It must suffice to say that the way is most 
ingeniously contrived. ‘The Story of a Sugar Prince” and 
“A Toy Tragedy ” are after the manner of Hans Andersen, 
and very good of the kind, with, perhaps, a little more of the 
human in them than is to be found in the Danish original. 
The “ Good Little Girl,” on the contrary, is in Mr. Anstey’s 
own particular vein. No one but he would think of a little 
girl dropping sham jewels out of her mouth, by special gift 
of a fairy, when she utters a sham sentiment. ‘“ Tommy’s 
Hero ” is a very clever parable, which that very objectionable 
person, the practical joker, may profitably take to heart. 





Good Words. Edited by the Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D, 
(Isbister and Co.)—The serial that runs through the issue of the 
year is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s “ Battle of the Strong.” This has 
been noticed elsewhere. A short tale, “' The Mother,” comes from 
the pen of Mr. Maarten Maartens. Good Words is honourably 
distinguished, both by the high class of the fiction which it 
provides and by the judicious proportion to other kinds of litera- 
ture which is preserved in its contents. The “Natural History ” 
and “Science” papers make a peculiarly interesting collection. 
Among these we may mention Mr. Nightingale’s “ Bird-Catching 
and Bird-Dealing”; “ Carrier Pigeons,” by Mr. Leonard W. 
Lillingston ; and “ The Working of the Weather Office,” by Mr. 
Frank T. Bullen. The first of these will probably surprise many 
readers. Imagine £250 paid for six canaries! One pair fetched 
£100, and the four others £150. (£50 per ounce, as it is put.) 
The seller almost repented of the bargain, for he never won 
another prize at exhibitions for the next eighteen months. 
Two Cathedrals, Durham and Carlisle, are described in 
the “ Historical Section.” In the “ Archeological ’” Mr. Canton 
has an article on “ Pausanias,’ suggested by Mr. Frazer’s 
monumental edition of that writer. Among “Travel and 
Descriptive Papers” we have Mr. Phil Robinson’s entertaining 
sketch, “ How I Landed in Cuba”; a sketch of “ The London and 
North-Western Railway,” by Mr. John Pendleton; and “ Native 
Industries in British Central Africa,’ by Mr. A. Werner. The 
experience of the mission schools is that boys learn knitting, 
sewing, &c., much more quickly than the girls, This is a curious 
instance of heredity, as the heavy work, entailing clumsy fingers, 
falls on the women. One of the most painfully interesting 
papers (which has found its way somehow into the “ Biographical ”’ 
division) is Miss Edith Sellers’s ‘Most Miserable Peasantry in 
Europe.” Few of our readers will guess where this is to be 
found. It is, the writer of the paper thinks, in Gallicia, One 
had thought that the Austrian Poles had the best of it in the 
partition. Generally, we may say that the volume does not fall 
below the standard of its predecessors. The same may be said 
of the Sunday Magazine (same publishers). Among the more 
important contents of this annual volume we may mention Dean 
Farrar’s “Great Books” (Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, 
and the “De Imitatione”); the “ Biographical Papers,” by 
various authors, and including notices of Mr. Gladstone, Prince 
Bismarck, Lord Napier of Magdala, Mr. Spurgeon, and the Queen 
of Holland; Mrs. Molesworth’s serial story, “The Laurel Walk ;” 
and the “Talks with Notable People,” the “interview ” accommo- 
dated, as far as may be, to good taste. Among the interesting 
personalities here presented to the reader are the veteran author 
of “ Festus ” (whose autograph is also given us in facsimile), two 
militant ecclesiastics, the Bishop of St. Asaph and Dr. C. A. Berry 
(one on either side, it should be observed), and Canon Barnett. 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Village Characters” deserves to be specially 
mentioned, and so does his “St. Woolos,” a Cornish saint who 
comes out, under his historian’s treatment, in a somewhat unex- 
pected light. We cannot attempt to classify or separately notice 
the “Short Stories and Sketches,” but they may be generally 
commended to the attention of the reader. 





The Boy’s Own Annual. (56 Paternoster Row.)—This annual 
volume needs little more than the welcome which we are 
always glad to accord to it. All tastes are consulted, some 
among them being probably uncommon, as that which Mr. C. E. 
Bateman ministers to when he gives instructions about “ Alli- 
gators and Crocodiles, and How to Keep Them.” One para- 
graph in this paper explains the difference between the two 
creatures. Most people are satisfied to know that they are much 
about the same, as much like, to quote the bon mot of a famous 
Judge, as are a solicitor and anattorney. The “ Aviary ” (in these 
papers) gives directions for the keeping of less formidable cap- 
tives. Of stories we have “ Among Malay Pirates,” by Mr. G. A. 
Henty ; “The Belgian Hare: a School Story,” by the Rev, A. N. 
Malan; ‘“'I'he Bedawin Captive,” by Mr. Alfred Colbeck; and 
others. Natural science, sports and amusements, travels, 
mechanics and the use of tools, are among the subjects of the 
magazine.——The Girl’s Own Annua? (same publishers), with a 











OO 
more artistic—or shall we say more ornamental ?—appearance 
displays an equal variety of subjects. Here also we haye Papers 
about the keeping of pets, stories, &e. Travel and adventure 
yield the pas to homekeeping arts. In short, the Annual is Suited 
to its readers, though, indeed, we do know young people who ae 
ungrateful enough to prefer the publication that is intendeg for 
their brothers Here is a “ squirrel-story.” “The heavy oak-door 
of the nut cupboard was closed, but not latched ; ‘ Gloucester’ 
wanted some more nuts, and when she found that she could not 
get at them she sprang up to the handle, and sitting upon it, she 
pushed with all her might against the doorpost, and actually madg 
the door open sufficiently for her lithe little body to squeeze 
through into the cupboard.” ‘Gloucester,’ unfortunately, is ag 
unamiable as she is clever.——Young England (S.S.U.) is another 
“journal for boys,” which will doubtless be not unacceptable to 
their sisters, containing, as it does, a considerable variety of 
attractive reading. 


Nothing but Nonsense. By Mary Kernahan. (J. Bowden,.)—A 
book which fulfils its promise better than most. This is a reg] 
compliment, for, as we have often said, good nonsense is very 
good. Miss Kernahan’s rhymes jingle musically, and Mr, Tony 
Ludovici, who illustrates, has made some appropriately extraya- 
gant drawings. There are many attempts at this kind of thing 
year after year at this time, but few are so successful ag Nothing 
but Nonsense. The Travellers, and other Stories. Written and 
pictured by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. (Same _ publisher.)—Here jg 
another success of the same kind, though in a very different 
style. Here everything is daintily pretty. The little boys and 
girls are dear little creatures, and very prettily arranged, But 
why the sad “Tale of the Sea”? It is not a thing to laugh 
about.——Chips and Chops, and other Stories. By R, Neish, 
(Blackie and Son.)—These are stories in which birds and beasts 
confabulate, and not only birds and beasts, but acorns and 
diamonds. These, too, are amusing, but it is fancy, rather than 
humour, that is the prevailing characteristic.——Yet another 
book of the same kind is The Hollow Tree, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine (A. Constable and Co.) Here we are introduced to the 
’possum, the ’coon, the turtle, among others, so that the reader 
will see that he is on the other side of the Atlantic. The illus- 
trations by Mr. J. M. Condé are vigorous. 


Marvels of Ant Life. By W. F. Kirby. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.)—It would not be easy to find a more fruitful subject 
than the habits of ants. The catalogue of their achievements 
sounds almost like a joke. They build houses, they plant 
fields, they grow mushrooms, keep cattle, hold slaves. They 
have leisured classes, who do nothing but eat and fight; they 
have workers who feel it their highest duty and privilege to 
feed these idle masters. About all these matters Mr. Kirby 
gives us plentiful details, of his own knowledge and from 
many books, for the literature of ant life is of considerable extent. 
The result is a volume of quite extraordinary interest. Here is 
a sample :—“ Our English Formica sanguinea is a less degraded 
ant than the Amazon ant; and can carry on housekeeping alone, 
in the absence of slaves, which are a luxury with them and not a 
necessity of life, as in the case of the Amazon. F. sanguinea, 
too, is not content merely with carrying off pupae, but also 
carries off the bodies of the slain ants for food...... The 
negro ants which inhabit the Amazon nests are a harmless, 
peaceful race, content to follow the ordinary domestic avoca- 
tions of an ants’ nest; the negroes inhabiting the nests of 
F. sanguinea are fierce and warlike, and often take part in the 
expeditions of their mistresses against their own kith and kin.” 
This last statement is very curious. Not only the British man, 
but the British ant, seems to have the art of making the subject 
races into fine fighting material. 


The Girls of St. Wode’s. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—Mrs. Meade shows her readers, most of them, it is 
to be presumed, likely to be girls, one aspect of the new order of 
things, the career open to women. The poor mother who has 
been looking forward to the return of her girls from school is 
terribly disappointed to find how different is their outlook on life 
from hers. ‘“ Mamma,” says one of them, “ we decline to go into 
society, we decline to turn night into day, we decline to spend 
unnecessary money upon clothes.” Then we have a not very 
attractive picture of the “ideal scholarly girl of the latter end of 
the nineteenth century.” To us she seems somewhat of a 
caricature. ‘Tio recommend that two of her companions should 
go to St. Wode’s College because she had examined their 
“frontal developments” and found them satisfactory does not 
sound like real life. At p. 116 we are introduced to St. Wode’s, 
and have the privilege of being present at a ‘“cocoa-party,” the 
feminine equivalent, it should be understood, of a wine. Before 
long a tragedy comes in,—Mrs. Meade cannot be content with- 
outa tragedy. A girl forges a friend’s name to get a brother 
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out of @ scrape, and the friend takes the blame upon herself. 


That is what they do in romance-land. As we have said more 
than once, Mrs. Meade’s plots are not her strong point ; but The 
Girls of St. Wode’s is, nevertheless, eminently readable. 


The Cry from the Sea and the Answer from the Shore. By the 
Rev. T. Stanley Treanor. (R.T.S.)—We have no wish to depre- 
ciate the merit of imaginative pictures of heroism and self- 
sacrifice. Still, if any one desires to give to a boy or girl a really 
stirring narrative of good work, he cannot do better than choose 
this book of Mr. Treanor’s. The first chapter is naturally en- 
titled “The Goodwin Sands.” That is a subject that can never 
be exhausted, just as the actual place has secrets which will 
never be discovered. After a while, Mr. Troanor goes on to 
tell the tale of a rescue, the crew of the ‘ Franz von Malthies,’ 
by the Deal lifeboat. And a very effective tale itis. “Truly,” 
as our author remarks, “this island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures.” Next comes a very effective description of a 
rescue by the Walmer boat of a fishing boat. There were but two 
men aboard; but the gallant rescuers went out as cheerfully as 
if it had been for the salvage of a treasure-ship. After this we 
come to the topics, less exciting perhaps, but not less interesting, 
life on board the lightships, and the work that is being done for 
the spiritual benefit of these brave fellows. Then, again, we have 
more rescue stories. Altogether, this is a volume of great and 
yaried interest, of which we cannot speak too highly. 


A Fighter in Green. By Herbert Hayens. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—This “ Tale of Algeria”’ comes, we may say, opportunely. It is 
as well sometimes, and particularly now, to hear about the gallant 
deeds of other nations than our own. Little is commonly known 
about the French campaigns in Algeria. Hence Mr. Hayens’s 
story will have a certain novelty for many readers. He gives our 
neighbours their due meed of praise, and, not to leave our British 
patriotism out in the cold, assigns a prominent part to country- 
men of our own. It might spoil the interest of the story were we 
to reveal the secret of the “‘ fighter in green.” It must suffice to 
say that his is a very romantic career indeed.—F rom the same 
author and publishers we also have In the Grip of the Spaniard. 
This is a story of South America when the Spanish colonies were 
engaged in the war of liberation. One of the heroes is a patriot ; 
his companions and allies are British. Mr. Hayens knows how 
to tell a good story, and these two will doubtless find readers in 
plenty. French and English. By E. Everett-Green. (Same 
publishers.)—This is another historical story. Mrs. Everett- 
Green always brings careful study to bear upon her narratives, 
and gives us the circumstances of the tales she tells with laudable 
care. This is a story of British fortunes in North America, in the 
days when we had to struggle with the Indians and with the 
French. The story of Wolfe’s victory at Quebec has been often 
told before, but it will well bear repetition. With these 
may be mentioned In Pirate Waters, by Kirk Munroe (Blackie and 
Son), also especially opportune, as being “a tale of the American 
Navy.” The young hero is a particularly interesting person, 
engaging as he does our sympathy from the difficulties which he 
overcomes. ——Then, again, we have Ralph Denham’s Adventures 
in Burma, by G. Norway (W. P. Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell) ; and 
lastly, Jungle and Stream, by G. Manville Fenn (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.) Mr. Manville Fenn is here on ground with which he 
seems to be specially familiar. His two boy heroes meet with 
sundry adventures in Siam. One of the first is to catch a crocodile 
while bait-fishing, one of the most exciting of angling experiences. 
Then one of them saves a woman from a cobra, and is bitten by 
the snake. Here, too, is an adventure which no one will find 
wanting in excitement. It is not only the struggle with the 
snake, but the after struggle with the poison for the lad’s life, that 
moves the heart. Mr. Fenn has never written anything better 
than this. 








Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary Lamb. (J. M. 
Dent and Co.)—These poems are, perhaps, better known by 
reputation than in fact. How many of our readers, we wonder, 
could tell the purport of “The Boy and the Skylark”? Richard 
is afraid that his misdeeds will be told by a bird in the air, and 
is kept in the straight path by his fears. One day, how- 
ever, he transgresses, and then, terrified by the volume of song 
which a lark pours out over his head, confesses to his mother. 
This is what the lark says :— 

** Mistaken fool! man needs not us 
His secret merits to discuss, 
Or spy out his transgressions ; 
When once he feels his conscience stirred, 
That voice within bim is the bird 
That moves him to confession.” 
Miss Winifred Green furnishes a number of quaintly pretty and 
appropriate illustrations, and Mr. Israel Gollancz writes a preface 
about Lamb, Coleridge, and Christ’s Hospital, readable but 
scarcely appropriate, 











Under the Dome of St. Paul’s. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley 
and Co.)—Mrs. Marshall has made a distinct success with this 
“Story of Sir Christopher Wren’s Days.” Sir Christopher is a 
very interesting, and even noble, figure, and Mrs. Marshall makes 
him very real to us. As she well says: “ Great and noble as was 
his work, the man who achieved it was greater and nobler.” We 
are sometimes disposed to cavil at the details of his architecture, 
and to think that he missed his opportunities. His greatest 
opportunity, a new London, he did not miss, but lost through no 
fault of his own. His personal qualities were of the highest. All 
this is well brought out, as is the darker side of his life, his 
treatment by the authorities of the time. The accessory figures 
are worthy of the subject, and the story has sufficient interest. 
It is amusing to see Mrs. Marshall’s gentle coquetting with 
Jacobitism. If it were not for her dislike of Popery she might 
be joining the League of the White Rose. 


A Roman Household. By G. Norway. (National Society.)— 
This is a fairly good story of life at Rome during the days of Nero, 
with a special reference to the sufferings of the Christians at that 
time. There are, perhaps, too many figures on the canvas. A 
few, vividly treated, have better success in arresting the reader’s 
attention. We cannot understand—and this is not the first time 
of saying so—why the writers of these classical stories do not 
take a little more pains to be correct with the names of their 
characters. Women were known by the feminine form of their 
gentile name. <A Juivia with two daughters Emilia and Julia is 
an impossibility. (Hmilia is itself a mistake.) Another feminine 
name, “ Valeria Mantucius,” is worse. Theodoric sounds strangely 
in the first century of our era, And why “ Albano” in Roman 
times, and “ puticolo” ? But, above all, why “Cloacus Maximus” ? 


Herbert Clutterbuck. By Arthur Canon. (S.P.C.K.)—Herbert 
Clutterbuck is left an orphan by his father’s early death, and has 
to go out into the world from the pleasant home where, as it is 
well put, “ there was never lack of anything, but always the sense 
of the divine necessity of work.” There is nothing melodramatic 
about his career, no plot, for instance, of unprincipled associates 
whom he has scorned, to bring about his ruin—such things are 
not within ordinary experience—but he has real dangers and 
temptations, and gets through them in a sensible, manly way. 
When his experiences in the Old World begin to grow a little 
tame, he is considerate enough to go to the New, and we leave 
him secretary to a prosperous gold-mining company with another 
treasure ‘‘ more precious than rubies.” 


A Mystery of the Pacific. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Smeaton certainly gives his readers a novelty. 
The captain of a Queensland “ Labour Schooner” finds in a 
seaman’s chest—the man has been killed in a mutiny—a paper sent 
afloat by a shipwrecked party. One of the passengers recognises 
the name of a relative, and a search is commenced. In the course 
of this there is found a Roman State, with Consuls and all the 
rest of it complete, descendants of Republicans who had migrated 
when Cesar made himself Dictator. All this is amusing enough. 
In due course we have the risks and terrors which the readers of 
these stories expect, and Nova Sicilia is found to be very 
much like other regions familiar to the adventurous heroes of 
the “ gift-book ” class. 


The Lady Isobel. By Eliza F. Pollard. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This is a story, true in its main facts, as the writer assures 
us, of the days of the Covenant in Scotland. The heroine, rightly 
so called, is a real person, and the tale of her courage and devo- 
tion is true. So good is it that one cannot but regret anything 
that diminishes its effectiveness. Surely the illustrator could 
not have read the story. The picture opposite p. 16 gives a 
representation of the Lady Isobel, in which she appears to be 
seven or eight years of age, whereas she was really twelve, and, 
it would seem, more than usually tall and strong. In the frontis- 
piece she is somewhat older, but decidedly ungraceful. By the 
time we reach p. 135 she has grown to her proper stature, though 
the interval of time is but short. 


Klondike Nuggets. By E. 8. Ellis. (Casseli and Co.)—Jeff 
Graham and his two young companions certainly fared better 
than the majority of gold-seekers who have made their way to 
that dreary region to make their fortunes. Jeff, a “forty-niner” 
from California, though sixty-four years old, persuades two 
friends, whom as young orphans he had befriended many years 
ago, to let their two sons go under his guidance in search of gold. 
The author knows his subject thoroughly well,—what a pleasure 
it is to read a book written with a full knowledge of the journey 
and life of the Klondike miner? There are some interesting ad 
ventures, and the finding of the gold does not bring the story to 
a peaceful ending. 


Clutterbuck's Treasure. By Fred Whishaw. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—Miser Clutterbuck left a large amount of money 
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—£100,000—to become the property of any one of the five 
heirs he named in his will. One of these, Godfrey Hewetson, who 
had saved him from being robbed, tells the story of his adven- 
tures while searching for the money. The plot rather reminds 
us of “Captain Antifer,’ by Jules Verne, but, luckily for 
Hewetson, ends more pleasantly. Another of the heirs—a 
nephew, by name James Strong—was an unscrupulous ruffian. 
He has no intention of letting the money go out of the family if 
he can prevent it. The adventures of Hewetson and a friend, 
in South Africa and elsewhere, are sufficiently exciting for the 
most exacting imagination, and will be read with interest by 
many. 


In letterpress and illustrations alike the Century Magazine 
holds a middle place between the old-fashioned “ heavy ” maga- 
zines that still live and flourish on both sides of the Atlantic 
and the modern cheap, light, and sensational periodicals. The 
annual volume suggests the mission of the magazine in a very 
happy way. While the bulk of the stories are of the quiet kind, 
proving that the spirit of Hawthorne still lingers in American 
fiction, some of them are bright and full of adventure; thus 
nothing could well be better in its way than “ By Order of the 
Admiral.” The most notable of the serials is ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Frangois,” the story of a fencing master and juggler in the 
days of the French Revolution, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
which was recently reviewed in our columns. The travel 
papers, such as “Toledo, the Imperial City of Spain,” 
are excellent and admirably illustrated. ‘An American School 
of Dramatic Art,’ “The Spanish Armada,” “ Confederate 
Commerce Destroyers,” “Spain and her American Colonies,” 
and “Ten Years of Kaiser Wilhelm,” indicate the almost 
encyclopedic variety of the subjects treated of in this 
volume. It would be difficult to find a book of this kind which 
is better calculated to please all members of a family circle, 
and not merely the boys and girls. 


The King’s Reeve. By the Rev. E. Gilliat. (Seeley and Co.)— 
Mr. Gilliat makes good use of certain traditions about the 
“ greatest of the Plantagenets.” There is a ballad of “ John the 
Reeve ” in Bishop Percy’s collection. The adventure therein 
celebrated is made the leading incident in this story. It is one 
that is told in various forms of many Princes. Haroun-al- 
Raschid when he seeks adventures incognito, James of Scotland 
when he wanders in the Highlands, and Richard I. in the friar’s 
cell, are specimens of this kind of legend. It is told here ina 
very spirited way, and is made highly entertaining. At the same 
time, the necessary element of the serious and sentimental is pro- 
vided by the love-story of Molly, the Reeve’s daughter, and Cyril 
de Somerton. 


The Child of the Lighthouse. By Marion Andrews. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—We are by this time accustomed to 
find that a child who comes ashore in a storm, sole survivor of 
the crew and passengers of a shipwrecked vessel, has a future. 
Miss Andrews tells the story of little Ruth in a simple and touch- 
ing way, and leaves it just at the right point. The old light- 
house-keeper is something beyond the average in point of drawing. 
—-A Guilty Silence. By A. E. Deane. (National Society.)— 
When a testator makes a disappointing will, revoking another 
that is much more to your liking, the temptation to let things 
remain as they are, or, rather, were, is considerable. Here comes 
in the element of the “guilty silence.” This is a fairly good 
story. 

The Boys of Fairmead. By Mary C. Rowsell. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—The “ boys” are Jack Trustwood, the son of the ferryman, 
and Arthur Thistleton, son of the Squire. The “ Little Squire,” 
as he was commonly called, was rescued from death by drowning 
by Jack, and a firm friendship sprung up between them. Arthur, 
whose father is kept abroad by official duties, is left under the 
care of the “ Shuffs,” a by no means pleasant couple. The friend- 
ship with Jack comes as a pleasant relief. It is a pretty story, 
and the picture of Jack, who when quite a boy helps to support 
his father and mother by basket-making, is well drawn. There is 
a great surprise in store for the reader who looks for a quiet 
ending to the story. 


The Girls of St. Bede’s. By Geraldine Mockler. (Jarrold and 
Sons.) —“ Stories for girls” are, as a rule, the one kind of books 
which girls refuse to read ; but we think this will prove an excep- 
tion, for it is decidedly superior to most of its class. The isola- 
tion of the heroine—a girl of sixteen—on her first entrance into 
school life .» well described, as is also the gradual process by 
which a better understanding is brought about between herself 
and her companions. The plot turns on the efforts of an enemy 
of hers to ruin her in the opinion of her schoolfellows. ‘he scene 
upon the beach, when Margaret saves the life of her rival, is 
decidedly thrilling; though we may be permitted to doubt if in 
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real life it would have been possible for the former to support a 
girl of Julia’s age and size in her arms for so many hours, We 
also question if Julia’s sudden reformation is quite natural, A 
person capable of hatching so cold-blooded a plot against one who 
had never injured her would hardly have been so completely 
converted even by the generosity of her victim. 


Draw Swords! By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—This, the story of an officer in the Horse Artillery during tho 
rule of “John Company ” in India, is as good as any of the tales 
which have earned for Mr. Manville Fenn such a reputation 
among boys. Dick Darrell, when only seventeen, gets appointed 
to the Flying Artillery, and sees much active service protecting 
a Rajah at Soojeepur, in the hill country, from the attacks of g 
rival, There is plenty of adventure, and the hero’s life is no bed 
of roses; for in the Rajah’s capital there is a party keenly hostile 
to English civilisation, and resolved to preserve their country 
from innovations at any cost. We feel certain that boys wil] 
heartily welcome the book. 


Comical Coons. By Kemble. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—This is an importation from the other side of the Atlantic, 
The draughtsman makes fun, of a somewhat extravagant kind, 
out of his subjects, which are, for the most part, humours of 
negro life. There is no possibility of giving an idea of 
the pictures; they must be seen, and they are worth seeing, 
——Of the same kind, with the same characteristic, and 
by the same draughtsman, is a A Coon Alphabet (John Lane), 
Nonsense for Somebody, &c. Written and illustrated by a 
Nobody. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Tommy with his 
“Head of Hair” is the best of “ Nobody’s” creations, but they 
are scarcely up to the standard of really good nonsense.— Chop 
Heads and Change Faces. By Lothar Meggendorfer. (H. Grevel 
and Co.)—This is a piece of mechanical fun, so to speak, and 
shows a good deal of ingenuity. The face is divided into three 
parts, top, middle, and lower, and you can combine any one with 
any one, with the result that one thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six changes are possible-——From the same author and 
publishers and in something of the same style we have Tiny 
Tim, Prince of Lilliput, showing plenty both of ingenuity 
and of humour.——All the World Over, by Edith Farmiloe, 
with Verses by E. V. Lucas (Grant Richards), shows us, 
if not exactly all that the comprehensive title promises, yet an 
abundant variety of scenes and persons. London, West and East, 
and each division of the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, North America and South, the Far East and the Near,—all 
these places and their people are represented with a comedy that 
is not altogether remote from truth. The pictures are cleverly 
drawn, and they have the advantage of colour. “ Lapland— 
Milking the Reindeer,” “ Japan—A. Rickshaw Ride,” “ Turkestan 
—The Turkoman’s Steed,” may, be noted as good specimens, And 
it is quite surprising how effective Miss Farmiloe contrives to 
make her few simple strokes. Mr. Lucas’s verses are appropriate, 
not so good as the drawings, but not unworthy of them. 


The Bonded Three. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Those boys and girls who delight in tales of adventure will 
indeed be hard to please if they do not enjoy this story, which 
relates the experiences of three English children during a revolt 
on their father's tea-plantation. The characters are all well 
drawn,—Rosamond, the tomboy, particularly so. The excite- 
ment begins at the opening of the narrative, and the agony is 
piled up—but in a reasonable manner, involving no violation of 
probability—until the end, when the male and female villains are 
devoured together by a couple of judicious tigers. The only 
defect we have noticed in the book is its English, which is some- 
times curiously slipshod, 


A Dreadful Mistake. By Geraldine Mockler. 
Son.)—There is something farcical about this story. 
man who telegraphs to a relative the question whether she 
will receive his children, and is satisfied with the answer that 
she will take care of his orchids, must have been next door toa 
lunatic; certainly not fit to be a Surgeon-Major in the Army. 
But the situation of troublesome children quartered upon 4 
bachelor uncle or maiden aunt is a standing dish at this time, 
and must be provided somehow. Presumably it interests those 
who can imagine themselves in a similar situation. 


Face to Face with Napoleon. By O. V. Caine. (J. Nisbet and 
Co.)—This is a really excellent story, well furnished both with 
well-drawn characters and striking incident. Such, indeed, is 
the abundance of material that the matter would have sufticed fur 
two books of adventure. The tale belongs to the later days of 
Napoleon, and a whole crowd of interesting personages appears on 
the scene. We have, for instance, Bernadotte, then Crown Prince 
of Sweden, Blucher, and the great Emperor himself. The drama 
finds its completion in Leipsic, the “ Battle of the Nations.” 





(Blackie and 
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At Sea under Drake. By Charles H. Eden. (Skeffington and 


gon.)—This story has two parts, entitled respectively “England” 
and “The Spanish Main.” The first reminds us that the history 
of Drake is connected with the religious troubles of England in the 
middle years of the sixteenth century. Francis Drake saw some of 
the Smithfield fires, and very possibly, as Mr. Eden puts it, “ his 
thoughts crystallised into an undying hatred of religious perse- 
cution.” In the second part the reader is introduced to familiar 
scenes, among them the seizure of the great treasure-train as it 
made its way from Nombre de Dios to Panama. 


The Golden Picture-Book. (T. Nelson and Sons )—Thisis a pretty 
children’s book, some of the stories being of the fairy-tale kind, 
somo parables, some true. Now and then we iicet an old friend, 
as that of the miller and his son with the ass; at other times we 
have what seems a novelty, as for instance when King Midas 
finds a remedy for the touch which turns everything to gold. 
Sometimes little readers will learn things that are not known to 
every one, as, for instance, that forks are comparatively new im- 
plements in English life. The illustrations are good beyond the 
average. 

With Fifeand Drum. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—These “true stories of military life and adventure” 
are, for the most part, well told, and recall some of the most 
stirring passages in ourannals. They gain an additional interest 
from the circumstance that they are all based on fact, while some 
are actual records of personal experience. The best, we think, of 
the former class are “ Waterloo, the Day after the Battle,” and 
“Barba Yanni, the Parguinote”; and of the latter, “'The 
Disaster of El Hamet,” and “ The Story of Major André.” 


The Treasure Cave of the Blue Mowntains. By Oliphant Smeaton. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—There is no lack of the mar- 
vellous here; to the familiar properties of the treasure-story, the 
party of seekers who ought to have it, and the party of seekers 
who ought not, Mr. Smeaton adds some that are less known. It 
is not often that explorers havea young lady to guide them. The 
entrance to the cave is distinctly novel. Altogether we have a 
good story of hairbreadth escapes, vicissitudes of fortune, and so 
forth, such as should satisfy the heartiest appetite. 


Of annual volumes intended for children we have to mention : 
—The Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor (R.T.S.) and Our 
Little Dots (same publishers). The Dawn of Day (S.P.C.K.) is 
“a monthly illustrated magazine for Sunday-school and Parish 
Use,” and will please older readers as well as the young. The 
same may be said of The Cottager and Artisan (R.'I'.S.) and Light 
in the Home (same publishers). All of these are well illustrated, 
but the last carries off the palm. ‘ Ephraim reading his letter,” 
on p. 121, is particularly good. 








The Reign of the Princess Naska. By Amelia H. Stirling, M.A. 
(Blackie and Son.)—This is somewhat too doleful a story for us. 
The Princess Naska rules Tsarkovia, and is, by]the law of the 
principality, actual Sovereign, though of tender years. This is a 
burden to which she is not equal, and we are asked to hear the 
sad tale of how she fails under it. It is told with spirit, and the 
gloom is relieved with flashes of humour. The illustrations (by 
Mr. Paul Hardy) are of more than average merit. 


Esther’s Charge. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—Here we have the old subject, troublesome boys or girls 
suddenly imported into a quiet family, and more than justifying 
all the apprehensions that have been felt for the future. It has 
turned up already more than once in this season’s books. Here 
it is treated with some freshness, and indeed it does as well as 
any, and a great deal better than some, as a theme for an amusing 
story which may also possibly instruct. 


The White North. By M. Douglas. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
Miss Douglas has taken much pains in acquainting herself with 
Arctic travel and exploration. She now brings her subject up to 
date (Peary’s last book, of course, is more recent) by giving the 
outlines of the narratives of Nordenskiéld, De Long, and Nansen. 
Her preface very properly refers her readers to the original 
narratives. These epitomes are useful, if they arouse, but do not 
satisfy, the appetite for knowledge. 


The Fortunes of the Charlton Family. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—The “Charlton Family ” was a very fortunate one, not 
so much in worldly matters as in the moral development of its 
members. A vain and foolish daughter becomes quite sensible ; 
a son who is a secapegrace, not to say a ruffian, becomes a reformed 
still, a hard-hearted old uncle 
But quite possibly it is better to 


character. More marvellous 
becomes gentle and generous. 


be idealistic than realistic in these matters. 


Pirate Gold. By J. R. Hutchinson. (C. Arthur Pearson.)—A 
stirring story, which would have gained considerably in value if 








Mr. Hutchinson had made up his mind beforehand as to the 
dialect in which he meant to tell it. When, on one page, we find 
the hero ejaculating, “haze me for a malindgering sodger,” 
while on another he talks of “an acoustic fantasy,” the incon- 
sistency is too glaring to pass. But for this blemish, the tale is 
well written. 


The new annual volume of St. Nicholas does not perhaps con- 
tain so much of “the fairy-tale business ”—which, besides, is not 
only better understood, but more thoroughly enjoyed by adults 
than by children—as some of its predecessors, but it is very 
bright, very readable, and very varied in its contents all the 
same. Some of the short stories, such as “ Margery and the 
Captain,” are prettily pathetic. 


Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by H. D. Madge, 
LL.M. (A. Constable.)—Here we have some twenty stories trans- 
lated from the “ Legenda Aurea.” The familiar tales of St. Chris- 
topher, St. Brandon, St. Margaret of Antioch and the Prefect 
Olybius, the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne are here, with 
others that may be less known. They appear to advantage in 
Mr. Madge’s English version. 


Among the Torches of the Andes. By Bessie Marchant. (W. P. 
Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell.)—A tale of gold-hunting among the 
South American volcanoes. There is plenty of incident and 
adventure enough to satisfy the most exacting of readers, together 
with a dash of the supernatural, which adds greatly to the effect. 
There are also some very good descriptions of South American 
scenery. 

Dash and Daring. (W. and R. Chambers.)—Here are some 
twenty stories told by Messrs. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, and 
others, They are not new, we suppose ; at least we see Mr. 
W. H. G. Kingston’s name among the authors. We wish that 
publishers would make it an invariable practice to mention the 
fact when they are republishing. 


The Little General. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—A story 
of the wars of Frederick the Great. The adventures of George 
Brann, who rises from the post of drummer-boy to that of General, 
are told with great spirit. Boys will appreciate the tale all the 
more that the hero, in his boyhood, is emphatically what is known 
as a “ pickle.” 


Stolen or Strayed? By Harold Avery. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—The moral of this tale of school life may be summed up 
in the old proverb concerning evil communications, since all the 
troubles of the ‘hero are owing to bad companionship. The story 
is well told, the interest being kept up to the last moment. 


Paving the Way. By Simpson Newland. (Gay and Bird.)—A 
popular edition of this interesting tale of Australian life has 
been published. In spite of its length, sixty-seven chapters, and 
small print, this book will be read with interest by young andold. 

The Forty Thieves. (John Lane.)—The old story is told in a 
series of seven pictures, well drawn and brilliantly coloured, with 
appropriate letterpress. Few of the picture-books of the season 
are more gay and effective. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@———— 

In a volume entitled Problems of Modern Industry (Longmans 
and Co., 7s. 6d.), Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have brought 
together a number of essays and studies which were, so to say, 
thrown off by each of them in the intervals of the protracted 
period of arduous work which resulted in the production of 
their great books on ‘“‘The History of Trade-Unionism” and 
“Industrial Democracy.” ‘These papers cover a wide field,— 
including such definitely industrial questions as Women’s 
Wages, Women and the Factory Acts, Regulation of the Hours 
of Labour, and the Abolition of the Sweating System, and 
topics of a more general character such as the Reform of the 
Poor-law, “The Difficulties of Individualism,” and “Socialism : 
True and False”; with a very instructive essay on the Jews 
of East London, originally published in Mr. Charles Booth’s 
“Life and Labour of the People,” and an introductory chapter 
headed “'The Diary of an Investigator.” The last-mentioned 
paper illustrates, modestly but strikingly, the remarkable 
thoroughness and devotion with which Mrs. Webb, and doubt- 
less her husband also, have pursued their researches. Even in 
these days of first-hand study of industrial conditions by persons 
of gentle birth and nurture, there is something almost heroic 
in the resolution which carried Mrs. Webb, in the ostensible 
capacity of a “trousers-finisher,”’ through her experiences of the 
evil atmosphere, moral and physical, of an East-End Jewish 
ready-made clothing establishment. It is a painfully interesting 
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narrative, though it gives evidence of kindly human feeling 
where, perhaps, it might least have been expected. The essays 
which follow exemplify, in many ways, that combination in each 
of the gifted writers of the sober spirit of scientific inquiry and 
economic learning with genuine ardour for social reform, which 
gives its special attraction and weight to much of their joint work. 
They exemplify also,in our opinion, the limitation of outlook by 
which the force of “ Industrial Democracy,” massive and powerful 
as it unquestionably is, suffers in parts a sensible diminution as 
compared with what it might have possessed. Thus, at various 
points in their latest volume, they maintain with a cogency 
which, within limits, is unanswerable, that legislative restrictions 
in the industrial sphere may involve an increase in the total 
amount of real liberty enjoyed. But they generally fail, as it 
seems to us, to recognise either that there are limits to the truth 
of that view, or that a world which had righted its sovial wrongs 
by the steady and progressive employment of coercion wielded by 
a democratic majority might, in the long result, be less worth 
living in than one in which reform had come about more largely 
through the pressure of aregenerated public opinion. Again, there 
is too much, at any rate in Mr. Webb’s papers, of the assumption of 
a fundamental divergence of feeling and interest between em- 
ployers and employed. In his tone on such points, indeed, 
he sometimes seems to us, if we may coin a French word, plus 
ouvrieriste que les ouvriers. It is interesting, by the way, to notice 
that two of the essays in the present volume—those on “ Women’s 
Wages ” and on * How to Do Away with the Sweating System ” 
—illustrate, at least in Mrs. Webb’s case, a state of mind less 
“advanced” in one very important respect than that mani- 
fested by the authors of “ Industrial Democracy.” The advocacy 
of a “national minimum” of wages, varying in different occu- 
pations, but so fixed as to prevent, by force of law, the con- 
tinued conduct of “ parasitic” industries, paying outrage- 
ously low wages, was the most striking novelty in that work. 
But in 1891 and 1892 Mrs. Webb was content to look for 
reform to the development of a better public opinion, better 
education and more combination among female operatives, 
and a drastic extension of the Factory Acts, making landlords 
as well as employers responsible for the sanitary condition of 
all premises used for manufacturing purposes, and covering all 
home-workers and the places in which they work. We have no 
right to complain of the development of Mrs. Webb’s views, but 
it is at any rate not due to the remedies just indicated having been 
collectively tried and found wanting. Doubtless the continuous 
study of the sufferings of the poor and oppressed tends to quicken 
in sympathetic souls a desire for short cuts to relief. And that 
being so, we gladly acknowledge the sobriety and earnestness 
with which, in the concluding essay of this volume, ‘ Socialism : 
True and False,” Mr. Webb presses upon all Socialists the duty of 
doing “a great deal more hard thinking in almost every depart- 
ment” of their programme. No one certainly has a better right 
than he to urge upon his “comrades” that “the first step to 
getting what we want isa very clear and precise knowledge of 
what it is that we want.” 


Annals of a Publishing House. Vol. III., John Blackwood. By 
his Daughter, Mrs. Gerald Porter. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
21s.)—There is a strong contrast between the early, turbulent 
days of “ Maga,” under Wilson and Lockhart, and the compara- 
tively peaceful period from 1840 onwards which is here described ; 
but the impress of the Blackwood personality gives a continuity 
to this third volume of the work, which Mrs, Oliphant unhappily 
did not live to complete. John Blackwood inherited his father’s 
genial personality, his energy, and his enthusiasm for literature ; 
and to them he added a trained literary judgment which made 
him an excellent critic,.—even a critic of the kind who can sug- 
gest. His career was brilliantly successful, and no one who reads 
these volumes will deny that he earned and deserved success. 
Mrs. Oliphant, after twenty-five years of contributing, gave a 
sort of banquet in honour of her editor to which the leading sup- 
porters of the magazine were invited—the function is pleasantly 
described by Mrs. Porter—and there was none of the brilliant 
assembly but was ready to acknowledge their “captain.” Nearly 
all the interesting figures who pass through these pages con- 
tracted ties which were of friendship rather than of business 
with the house,—Trollope, of whom there is a capital sketch; 
Charles Reade, that quaint and angular personality, whose 
letter in defence of his ‘“ Woman Hater” contains some ad- 
mirable remarks on novel-writing ; Lever, who in the numerous 
and fascinating letters shows like one of his own best 
characters ; George Eliot, whose diffidence led her to lean 
increasingly upon that encouragement of which Blackwood 
was never sparing; Laurence Oliphant, turning up at intervals 
from the ends of the earth, as if nothing had come and gone; 
Hamley, chief of “ Maga’s” military staff; Kinglake, whose fine 











irony reveals itself in a score of letters; and a score of other 
distinguished writers for the firm, besides others too, notabl 
Thackeray and Delane, who came to Strathtyrum ag friend, 


merely. Out of the familiar correspondence which passed 
between such friends as these, and out of her own recollection of 
their presence, it would have been hard indeed if Mrs. Porter 
could not have made a good book; and though it would be stupid 
flattery to compare her work with that of Mrs. Oliphant, her 
work is very well done, and for intrinsic interest, as apart from 
literary finish, this third volume is quite worthy to take itg 
place beside its predecessors. 


Godfrida: a Play in Four Acts. By John Davidson. (John 
Lane.)—This seems to us a piece of work quite unworthy of Mr, 
Davidson’s talent. It is written for the stage, and it seems to us 
of the stage stagey. Not a single person in the whole numeroug 
assembly lives for a moment; all the complications of the intrigue 
seem purposeless and futile, down to the final dénouement, when, 
for some reason to us perfectly unintelligible, Isembert, the 
plotting Chancellor, suffers the Duchess Ermengarde to be 
killed, and so entirely defeats his own ends. There are of course 
fine lines here and there or it would not be Mr. Davidson’s work; 
these, for instance, in Godfrida’s speech before her accusers 
reminding one of Othello’s :— 


** If there be any here, who feel, who think, 
Whose hearts say now or who remember still 
What love is, I beseech them to believe 
That nature was the only sorceress, 

And passion all the magic that we knew— 
Siward and IJ, bewitching and bewitched,” 


But there are also a terrible number of passages where the 
transition from prose to verse is marked only by a division into 
lengths ; and a good many more where the effort after force ends 
only in violence of style. 


In his Suggestions for a Scheme of Old-Age Pensions (Edward 
Arnold), Mr. Lionel Holland, M.P., has brought out in a conveni- 
ent form the proposals which he submitted for the consideration of 
the Departmental Committee whom the Government appointed 
in 1896 to consider schemes “ for encouraging the industrial 
population, by State-aid or otherwise, to make provision for old 
age.” It was certainly unfortunate that, by the terms of the re- 
ference just quoted, the Committee deemed themselves precluded 
from considering Mr. Holland’s, among other schemes. With much 
ingenuity he attempts to avoid the objections raised, on the one 
hand, to any scheme, like those which have been associated with 
the name of Mr. Chamberlain, for deferred annuities, provided by 
voluntary individual contributions and State-aid together; and, 
on the other hand, both to compulsory contributions, and to pro- 
jects of universal endowment of old age, such as that put 
forward by Mr. Charles Booth. Mr. Holland’s proposal is, 
briefly, that after the age of, sixty (or sixty-five) a weekly 
pension of 5s.—though he personally would prefer to put 
it at 7s.—should be guaranteed by Parliament to every man 
or woman who “is not in regular employment at regular wages 
or remuneration, who” (with certain exceptions) “ has never 
received relief under the Poor-law, and who is a member of a 
registered society which provides for sick-pay on a basis of 
member’s contributions.” ‘The sources of these pensions would 
be either Imperial taxation entirely, or Imperial and local taxa- 
tion in equal moieties. It may reasonably be claimed on behalf 
of this scheme that, while recognising the fact that large numbers 
of the poorer working people cannot afford to do more than make 
provision tor sick and burial benefits, it provides a new and dis- 
tinct stimulus to that very popular and desirable form of thrift. 
Thus, indirectly, in more ways than one, Mr. Holland’s proposals 
appear to offer a prospect of an appreciable, if gradual, diminu- 
tion of able-bodied pauperism. They would also, no doubt, prove 
a valuable boon to the very considerable number of the respect- 
able aged poor who, by sacrifices and privations, avoid coming on 
the rates; and to their relations. It is to be feared, however, 
—and this we think Mr Holland recoenises—that the melancholy 
mass of old-age pauperism, the contemplation of which has had 
perhaps more than anything else to do with the movement for 
old-age pensions, would not, for a considerable time to come 
at any rate, be substantially affected by the operation of 
his proposals. For the proportion of members of friendly 
societies who come on the rates in old age appears not to 
be considerable. None the less, the whole scheme and Mr. 
Holland’s estimates of its limited cost deserve the attentive 
consideration of Ministers when giving the whole subject the 
examination which it may be presumed the old-age pension 
question is about to receive from them. 

I was in Prison. By F. Brocklehurst. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Councillor Frederick Brocklehurst, of Manchester, who writes 
this containing his experiences a_ short-time 


volume as 
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prisoner, regards himself as a “ martyr.” 
charged before Mr. Headlam at the Manchester City Police 
Court “with the offence of addressing the people on social 
and labour questions in a secluded part of Boggart Clough,” 
so with “infringing an arbitrary rule of a City Council 
Committee,” he was sentenced to pay £5 and costs or a 


Having been 


and 


month’s imprisonment. Principle compelled him to accept the 
second alternative, and so he was confined in Strangewayr Jail 
from June 19th, 1897, to July 18th of the same year. He now 
publishes in book form certain articles giving his experiences as 
a short-time prisoner which he contributed to a Manchester 
evening paper, his object being to promote the cause of prison 
reform. Councillor Brocklehurst must know that it is open to 
any one to say to him that he might have avoided the physical 
and literary privations—he places not a little stress on the latter 
—of which he complains had he paid a fine or not brought him- 
self within the clutch of the law at all. On the other hand, it 
has always, at least since Howard’s day, been the rule to prevent 
positive cruelty from being a portion of the treatment of a 
prisoner ; and Mr. Brocklehurst hasa right to show, if he can, that 
the inflexibility of prison discipline at the present day is such as 
to involve cruelty. He may not find many to sympathise with 
him because the Governor of the prison would not allow him to 
read Shakespeare. But on questions of diet and clothing he is 
quite entitled to be heard. Speaking of the food given toa 
prisoner during a month, he says:—“ In that period he has in 
solid food 26 lb. 11 oz. of bread, 3 ib. of potatoes, and 2 Ib. 40z. of 
suet pudding. Of liquid nourishment (save the word) he gets 
104 pints of ‘stirabout,’ 4} pints of soup, and 21 pints of skilly 
(ie, boiled meal and water). Beyond these things he receives 
absolutely nothing.” Is this sufficient for a prisoner? The 
question is one for a medical expert. In fact, the bulk of Mr. 
Brocklehurst’s book is for Parliament and for medical experts. 


Verses. By Maud Holland (Maud Walpole). (Edward Arnold.) 
—Mrs. Holland is one of the many people who write verse smoothly 
and prettily, with a pleasant feeling for the beauty of sea and 
sky; but occasionally she rises above this level of accomplish- 
ment. The first poem in her book, “ Margaret,’ is full of 
spirit. Mrs. Holland has certainly caught the sound of the 
gallop and the passion of speed. Also there are really fine touches 
of imagination in “The City of the Sea,” a vision of the great 
nations of the drowned. The influence of Tennyson is strongly 
apparent everywhere in the book, but nowhere so much as in lines 
upon Fitzgerald written in Fitzgerald’s country and Fitzgerald’s 
quatrain, Here is a pretty verse, too, on one of the “dear dead 
women” :— 

** Lay crimson poppies on her grave to-night, 
Whose blighted leaves with burning tears are wet: 


Though Heaven’s portals know her not by sight, 
The earth will not forget!” 


James Hain Friswell: a Memoir. By his Daughters (George 
Redway. 15s.)—The author of “The Gentle Life” was not a 
great thinker,a great novelist, or a great critic. But he was 
most industrious ; his life—he was born in 1825 and died in 1878 
—was essentially a long struggle against disease borne with the 
utmost cheerfulness; and he came in contact with many men, 
such as Tennyson, Thackeray, and Dickens, who were well known 
in the world of letters. He deserved, therefore, the erection of a 
cairn, in the shape of a biography, to his memory; and his 
daughter, Mrs. Ambrose Myall, has shown good taste as well as 
affection in erecting it. But the book is twice as large as it need 
have been. Hain Friswell led a very uneventful life. After some 
unpleasant experiences in boyhood, from his father being, as 
Mrs, Myall says, a selfish, capricious man, he started on a career 
in literature which brought him to the useful post of leader- 
writer for the Family Herald. There were the usual ups and downs, 
but Friswell seems to have been able always to command a com- 
fortable, if not very large, income. But such a career was not 
marked by any very startling incidents, and Friswell was not on 
terms of close intimacy with the most distinguished of his contem- 
poraries. Mrs. Myall might have spared her readers most of the 
criticisms which were passed on her father’s books at the time 
they were published, the details of the unhappy suit brought 
against him and his publishers by the late Mr. Sala, and such 
letters to correspondents as :—‘ Don’t get tired ; you're too young. 
But be jolly and merry; the good time is coming, I can assure 
you. To the true, God is true. Patience and faith.” Among 
Friswell’s best friends were Canon Kingsley, who wished him to 
take Orders, and Mrs. Norton, whom he lived long enough to 
congratulate on her marriage to Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 
Some of the best things in a book which might even yet be 
judiciously compressed are Mrs. Myall’s own girlish impressions 
of Tennyson, Dickens, and Sir Walter Besant’s collaborateur 
James Rice, 








Mistress Nancy Molesworth. By Joseph Hocking. (James 
Bowden.)—This story, which while it was running through 
one of the magazines bore the name of “ Trevanion,” from its 
adventurer-hero, recalls, perhaps rather too readily, Mr. Black- 
more’s romance of “ Lorna Doone.” The Kiligrews, whose repu- 
tation for lawlessness and misdoings figure so much in it, at once 
suggest the Doones, the wily Otho corresponding to the Counsellor 
and the combative, bragging Benet to Carver, while Mistress Nancy 
Molesworth bears a distinct resemblance to Lorna, although she 
is infinitely more spirited. It is but fair, however, to Mr. 
Hocking to say that the main incidents in his plot in no way 
recall those of the older romance. Roger Trevanion, a Cornish 
gentleman whom poverty has made desperate, falls into the 
hands of a wretchod trickster, and undertakes a very question- 
able commission for him, His better nature triumphs over his 
worse, and, there being a “ distressed damsel” of great beauty 
to succour under circumstances of especial difficulty and danger, 
he gets as near to realising the ideal of Sir Galahad as can be 
expected cf a plain Cornish gentleman. He has certainly plenty 
of fighting to do with the Kiligrews, especially with Otho, the 
subtler and more cruel of the brothers, and his rival in love, and 
the story is in consequence not lacking in vigour. Nancy Moles- 
worth is an admirable picture of a spirited young woman who is 
not easily won, but who, when won, is certain to make the best of 
wives ; and a curious character, “ Uncle Anthony,” who fills in an 
eccentric fashion the part of “good fairy,” is also well drawn. 
There are traces of hurry in some parts of the story, suggestive 
of the possibility that Mr. Hocking, like so many of our 
romancists, is doing too much. But, all things considered, 
Mistress Nancy Molesworth is a pleasant and a strong story. 


Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This is really a valuable little book, which sum- 
marises lucidly and in a readable style the action of European 
Powers in Africa since our first invasion of Egypt and conquest of 
the Cape. Naturally, the book is written chiefly from a British point 
of view, and undue prominence is given, for instance, in the history 
of Algiers to its bombardment by Lord Exmouth, while the story 
of the French conquest isscamped. Still, it is a convenient hand- 
book, and puts together a good deal of information which existed 
only in scattered volumes. Some attempt, however, should have 
been made to write native history as well as European. A sketch is 
given of the war between Abyssinia and the Dervishes to which 
Menelek owes his throne, but there is no story told of the reli- 
gious war between Mahdists and Senussiyehs in the Darfur and 
Wadai countries. Indeed, there is only the most casual allusion 
to the spread of Islam in Africa, surely a noticeable feature of 
the century. Nor has Mr. Sanderson any clear knowledge of the 
countries in the Centrai Soudan; he says, for instance, that the 
rulers in Bornu are Fulahs, which has not been true for half a 
century, and he seems to be unaware of the existence of Rabeh, 
the present ruler of that country. But the book is readable 
throughout and may be warmly commended to the general reader 
as perhaps the only history up to date of what Mr. Sanderson 
calls “ the oldest and the newest of the continents.” 


The Vagaries of To-Day. By Mark Mundy. (The Leadenhall 
Press.)—Mr. Mundy would, if he could, be a latter-day Juvenal, 
but he contrives, with his best endeavours, to be only a prolix 
laudator temporis acti. He has, of course, something to say, like 
every admirer of the past who has an eye for the frivolities and 
absurdities of the present; but he says it so violently and in such 
a rambling, scrambling fashion, that he is not likely to be listened 
to. He does not admire the modern girl who bicycles, but, to say 
that she is “destitute both of religious fervour and simple kind- 
liness; her purity of heart died out with her modesty,” is but to 
suggest that Mrs. Lynn Linton would have said the same sort 
of thing ever so much better. By dipping into Mr. Mundy’s 
papers—not reading them deliberately—one may get a little 
amusement. But edification is out of the question. 

Recollections of Grant’s Last Campaign. By Frank Wilkeson. 
(George Redway.)—The author of this book, who describes himself 
as a private soldier, devotes a considerable amount more of his book 
to grumbling at the treatment the soldiers received in the last 
campaign of the Civil War, than to the manwuvres which brcught 
success to the North. He writes graphically enough, and more 
than acridly enough; but one cannot help wishing that he had 
had a little of the somewhat lurid “power” of Mr. Stephen 
Crane. Mr. Wilkeson appears to be doubtful as to whether 
his own statements will be accepted as conclusive as to the 
imperfect discipline of the Army of the Potomac, especially 
before Petersburg, and says that one hundred thousand privates 
using the same language might have been heard. He further 
hints that graver charges may be made, on such subjects as 
volunteering, against the authorities in a later edition. It is to 
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be regretted, however, that Mr. Wilkeson had not said all he has 
to say at once, especially as many years have elapsed since 
the events to which he alludes took place. Historians of the 
Civil War in the future cannot afford to ignore this book. We 
find it querulous and in parts dull. Its frankness is not in- 


frequently, as when the private soldier is actually represented as 


wishing he could see an officer shot, positively appalling. 


The Stevenson Reader. (Chatto and Windus.)—This volume 
is interesting as evidence, if not of the fact that Stevenson is 
already a classic, of the very strong belief on the part of a great 
number of his admirers that he has attained this position. Consist- 
ing of selected passages from all his works, poetry as well as 
prose, it may be described as the “essence” or the “extract” 
of Stevenson. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who has done the work of 
“selection,” has special qualifications for it, as of course he was 
familiar with his stepfather’s views as to the comparative value 
of his books. In any case the selection has been made with much 
wisdom. It is impossible, no doubt, to give the cream of 
Stevenson’s eerie thinking about the eternities and immensities 
that are to be found all around us. To obtain that, one must not 
only read but brood over his essays, and those digressions in his 
romances which are essays in disguise. But the quotations 
given in this volume give a very fair idea of Stevenson’s style, 
of his powers as a poet, and of his capacity as a literary 
“bonnie fighter,” especially on the deck of a pirate ship. Doubt- 
less this “ Reader” is intended primarily for schools, but many 
passages are given from Stevenson’s essays—a notable case is 
his estimate of Thoreau—and from the more “ old-fashioned” of 
his poems upon children, which can best be appreciated, and 
indeed can only be understood, by adults. 


Poems. By Eva Gore Booth. (Longmans and Co.)—Miss Gore 
Booth has attained to the technical finish of verse which isnowadays 
socommon. At every page of her book one finds graceful combinz- 
tions of words, and even attractive rhythm on not afew. Inshort, 
the form of poetry is everywhere ; but we cannot find its spirit. 
The thing said is always insignificant, and the manner of saying 
it, though pretty, has nothing individual. Sometimes, as in the 
verses called “ A Traitor,” one seems to be in presence of an idea, 
but in these instances her power of expression does not seem able 
to contend with real thought. Miss Gore Booth’s accomplish- 
ment is quite unmistakable ; but it is only an accomplishment. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
caceetegn es 

HE revolt of the Mad Moollah, and his incursion upon the 

route to Chitral, reported this week from India, may prove 
of no more importance than a riot, and may also prove a grave 
event. He has no tribal authority whatever, but he gathers 
fanatics by the hundred, and his idea is clearly to attack 
local chiefs who will not join him. That would not matter if 
the chiefs would resist him with a will, but their men, for 
religious reasons, do not quite like the work; they give way, 
we suspect, very readily, and every success swells the numbers 
of the Moollah’s followers, who now, it is said, amount to 
seven thousand men. The Government is therefore right in 
sending two regular brigades to check the movement at its 
outset by strengthening the Nawab of Dir. They will 
probably give a good account of the Moollah, but if they are 
defeated, which is possible though not probable, we have a 
bad affair upon our hands, a leader wholly reckless of lives, 
throwing men, who are all Ghazees, not upon us at first, 
but on our frontier allies. Any kind of “ army,” if successful, 
‘in India gathers like a snowball. 


The Picquart affair may prove worse than the Dreyfus 
business, The Army chiefs, with General Zurlinden, now 
Governor of Paris, at their head, are evidently determined to 
crush him, nominally for forgery, really for, as they think, 
betraying their secrets to the public and the Courts, and they 
have one terrible weapon to use. The Army in France governs 
itself, a Court-Martial being as much beyond the control of 
the civil Executive as a Court of Justice is. The Staff 
oflicers therefore think that the Ministry in interfering in the 
trial of Colonel Picquart is exceeding its fanctions, and they 
might conceivably decide upon resistance. The Ministry 
evidently think they would, for they refused on Monday tc 
postpone the trial, though they know that it is to be hurried 
only that Colonel Picquart’s evidence may be discredited, 
and he himself prevented for a term from defending himself 
and Dreyfus, M. de Freycinet and the Premier, M. Dapuy, 
threatened to resign if the Chamber differed with them, and 
the Chamber therefore gave them a vote of 437 to 73. The 
excuse offered by the Ministry is that they must not interfere 
With military Courts any more than with civil ones, and that 
the Court of Cassation can postpone the trial by calling for 
the papers upon which it is based, as needed for the Dreyfas 
inqui ry. That hint, however, is much more tricky than 
courageous, and the general impression in Paris is that the 
Government is afraid of provoking the Army into action. 
We believe that to be the truth, and that the fear has a 


thanked them for their sympathy, and said that France was 
assailed by Turks of all kinds, and that the “intellectuals ” of 
the country, like the people of Constantinople, instead of de- 
fending the fatherland, were indulging in theological subtle- 
ties. They were “the victims of a morbid decadence.” The 
importance of an utterance like this is that it shows that the 
military exacerbation is not confined to Paris, but penetrates 
the whole Army. 


We have elsewhere stated our belief that the contest be- 
tween the military and civil powers is reaching an acute 
stage. General Zurlinden showed that he thought so when 
he snatched Colonel Picquart away from the civil Court 
which intended to try him for libel, and placed him in 
rigorous solitary confinement; and now M. Dapuy has ad- 
mitted publicly that he thinks so too. The trial of Colonel 
Picquart is rapidly becoming the turning point of the con- 
test, first, because the War Office people are embittered 
against him for, as they think, “ giving them away;” and, 
secondly, because the Army really holds, honestly holds, that 
it has a right to control its own people and its own affairs 
without interference. There is some justification for this 
belief, too, for it is admitted to have been the practice in Louis 
Philippe’s time, when the power of dismissal as between 
master and servant was taken way from the throne, daring 
the whole period of the Empire, and during the twenty-eight 
years of the present Republic. The officers know of no other 
system, and are as furious as we should be if Lord Wolseley 
affected to control the procedure of the Queen’s Bench. 


The Triple Alliance received on Tuesday, November 29th, 
what may prove a very serious wound. The large emigration 
into Silesia and Saxony of Austrian Slavs in search of labour 
has alarmed the German authorities, who fear a workmen’s 
movement against foreign competition, and are, moreover, ap- ' 
prehensive that their frontiers may be filled by a population not 
liable to military service. They have, therefore, begun expelling 
Austrians merely for being Austrians, a proceeding which 
naturally irritates Vienna. The Cisleithan Premier, Count 
Thun, delivered, therefore, on Tuesday a very strong speech, 
in which he stated that ineffectual remonstrances had been 
addressed to Berlin, and threatened if justice were not done 
to commence “ reprisals.” The speech has greatly irritated the 
German Press, which declares that if Count Thun carries out 
his menaces all Austrians in Germany, especially Austrian 
Jews, shall be “repatriated,” and accuses Count Thun of 
pandering to Slav feeling. It is probably true that the Count 
desires to conciliate his majority; but still, the violent 
expulsion of citizens of an allied State merely for offering 
their labour is a measure which in Europe cannot be con- 
sidered “friendly,” or consistent with the obligations of close 
alliance. We fancy the truth is that the Germans like 
Austria as a German Power well enough, but as a Slav 
Power regard her very much as we do China. As the Slav 
strength within the Dual Empire is increasing every year, 
this fact threatens the Triple Alliance more than any coolness 
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The celebration of the Austrian Emperor’s Jubilee com- 
menced on the last day of November, and is marked 
throughout his dominions, among Slavs as well as Germans, 
by a tone of heartiness rarely found in such “august” 
ceremonials, Even English residents are carried away by 
the general feeling, and address “the august person of his 
Majesty” asif they really loved him, declaring, for instance, that 
while their first loyalty is for their own Queen, “ they consider 
themselves fortunate in sharing in some degree the fate of his 
Majesty’s subjects,”—a pregnant expression. The odd fact 
avout the whole matter is that forty millions of people feel a 
genuine affection for a King who began life as a thorough- 
paced tyrant, who is not a man of originality, who has invariably 
b-en defeated in battle, and who in all private relations has been 
s» uniformly luckless that he thinks himself under a doom. 
There must be some quality of true wisdom in him, as well 
as of that singular dignity, that feeling of being the rightful 
Czxsar, which, as the bitter satirist of his house, Weiss, long 
ago pointed out, has for centuries been the prerogative and 
the defence of the Hapsburg family. Their permanent tone 
is indicated in the remark of the Archduke on a man who 
intentionally jostled him, “ What an exceedingly awkward 
gentleman.” He could not even think that insult had been 
intended to a Hapsburg. 


The Peace Commissioners have virtually finished their 
work. The Americans are to pay Spain £4,000,000, and the 
whole of the Philippine Archipelago is to be abandoned by 
Spain and unconditionally handed over to the United States. 
‘he exact future of the Philippines is not settled, but it is 
now certain that America, either by annexation or by a pro- 
tectorate amounting to annexation, will exercise direct con- 
trol. We have pointed out elsewhere how important it is 
that America should do nothing to shirk her full responsi- 
bilities in the matter, and how, if she is wise, she will adopt 
the English, rather than the Continental, system of holding 
colonies. Under the English system’ what is sought for 
primarily and essentially is the advantage of the colony. 
Under the Continental system what is sought is the advantage 
of the mother-country. Yet, strangely enough, so fond is 
Providence of a paradox, the mother-country only really 
benefits under the system which ignores her advantage. 


All sailors have a spice of humour in them, and the 
Admirals have been showing it in Crete. The Sultan has 
begged that his flag should fly somewhere in his lost 
dominion, and the Ozar has granted his request; but the 
Christians object, seeing in it a menace of massacre if ever 
the Sultan should get the chance, say in a European war. 
The Admirals, therefore, have hoisted the flag on Suda, a 
little island inhabited only by Mussulmans, and invisible to 
the Greek population. There it will float innocuously till 
the day when the house of Othman, true to the great law 
of history that a dominion ends as it began, goes down for 
ever amidst bloodshed and flame under some rush of soldiery. 
There is no argument for the atheist so seemingly powerful 
as the long continuance of Ottoman ascendency in the East. 


Though the announcement that the United States had 
secured a site for a coaling-station on the Chiriqui 
Lagoon—a great inlet from the Caribbean Sea close to 
the projected entrance to the Nicaragua Canal—appears 
to be without foundation, we do not doubt that the 
American naval authorities would be glad to secure command 
of the lagoon. The Standard of Monday in a well-informed 
article points out, however, that the acquisition would be con- 
trary to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and goes on to say that 
if that Treaty is abrogated, our Foreign Office should require 
full compensation. We have no desire to give away British 
rights for nothing, but, nevertheless, we feel strongly that it 
would be an immense mistake to insist too pedantically upon 
the maintenance of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. And for this 
reason. The Nicaragua Canal will never be made unless that 
Treaty is abrogated, for no private company can hope to 
make the canal unaided, and the United States will not find 
the necessary money unless they control the canal. Hence, by 
insisting on the Treaty we veto the making of the canal. 
But it is, we believe, very much to our interest that the 
canal should be made. With it in existence we could reinforce 
our Pacific from our Atlantic Squadron, and vice versd, while 
the advantage to our commerce is obvious. We want, then, 





eee | 
to see the Clayton-Balwer Treaty abrogated because we 
believe it would redound to our advantage. Our sole con. 
dition for abrogation should be that the Americans must 
make the canal within a definite time. 


On Friday, November 25th, Lord Selborne made a most sen. 
sible and statesmanlike speech in regard to the West Indies, in 
which he pointed out how the islands could produce articles of 
which the world was always demanding more,—chief among 
them tobacco and indiarubber. Lord Selborne went on to 
say that the Government intended to propose a grant to 
meet the ruin caused by the hurricane, which, it ig said, 
will be £75,000. We are extremely glad to hear it. Colonies 
ought, no doubt, to be self-supporting, but any disaster 
so exceptional and so terrible as the recent hurricane 
can quite properly be met by Imperial aid. Since Lord 
Selborne’s speech it has been stated that some great 
English capitalists, including Sir Thomas Lipton, have been 
considering a scheme for developing the West Indies by 
means of British capital. We trust that this may be true, and 
we believe that the outlay will beremunerative. The ills of the 
West Indies will be cured by private energy and enterprise, 
and not by tampering with our fiscal system and raising the 
price of sugar—“ keeping the price from fluctuating” is the 
euphemism of the neo-Protectionists—to the British consumer, 


On Wednesday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a spirited 
and effective plea for free speech in regard to foreign 
affairs, and asked: “ Why were foreigners to say what they 
liked of us, as they did very freely, without provoking 
us, and why was a person in a responsible position in this 
country, even though he was Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
not to be at liberty to say in inoffensive language what he 
believed to be our true policy, and the determination of his 
own country? Sir Michael Hicks-Beach went on to denounce 
what he called priggish diplomacy,—“ the diplomacy which 
was too polite to say exactly what it meant,” and left 
foreigners under a misapprehension of our position. We 
entirely agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Far less 
harm is done by plain speaking in diplomacy than by a diplo- 
macy which is so anxious not to offend that it leads our 
rivals on to commit acts which we cannot endure. We must 
remember that foreigners do not in the least accept our 
maxim that the more calm and polite a man gets the more 
dangerous he is. They think increasing calm and politeness 
means increasing fear of the other side. 


On Friday, November 25th, Lord Rosebery delivered his 
inaugural address as President of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Society, his subject being “ Literary Statesmen.” He 
began by an amusing account of how Lord Brougham or Mr. 
Gladstone, if they had lived near Edinburgh, would have been 
capable of giving each year not merely an inaugural address, 
but “the entire course of lectures”; and went on to say of 
Mr. Gladstone that no one ever attained such eminence as @ 
statesman “ who was essentially so bookish a man.” That is 
a good distinction. Mr. Gladstone was distinctly “a bookish 
man” rather than a great scholar or a man of letters. He 
had not the learning of the first, nor the literary discretion 
needed for the second. He loved books, however, as much as 
any man in our own or any previous age. Lord Rosebery 
next ran over the claims of the Prime Ministers to be called 
“literary,” giving an anecdote or two about each with that 
easy charm which so much delights one in his speeches. Of 
Carteret Lord Rosebery drew a very interesting picture, and 
described how on his death-bed he repeated a passage from 
the Iliad, “for he, scarcely less than Mr. Gladstone, wor- 
shipped and cherished Homer.”—Carteret is, we are amused 
to see, beginning to appear as the great forgotten statesman, 
vice Bolingbroke, retired.—Lord Rosebery later assured his 
hearers that Mr. Gladstone owed a great deal of his happiness 
to his love of books, and contrasted him in this respect with 
Mr. Parnell, who was utterly indifferent to books. Lord 
Rosebery ended his speech by giving up his contention 
that bookishness and statesmanship are rarely compatible. 
In truth, there is not, and cannot be, any sort of rule; baton 
the whole we should say that the greater the statesman the 
more likely he is to have the love of letters. 


* ‘ 2 ‘ sf 
At Bristol on Tuesday Mr. Balfour delivered a speech ot 
singular force and interest. He took credit for the way 10 
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which the Cretan problem had at last been solved owing to 
the united action of France, Russia, Italy, and Great Britain. 
During the time that a solution was being slowly worked out, 
we had had very serious differences, first with Russia, and 
then with France, yet the common action in regard to Crete 
was not hindered. “That, I say, is a performance creditable 
to European diplomacy.” In regard to our foreign policy 
and the Fashoda incident Mr. Balfour spoke with firmness, 
and yet without any aggressive note. Two views were 
expressed abroad in regard to England,—one that we were 
a grabbing Power, the other that we were so commercially 
minded that we would endure anything rather than suffer 
the pecuniary loss of war. But, Mr. Balfour went on, these 
misrepresentations need not trouble us. “To us, after all, 
it matters but little what is thought of us by other people.” 
The cosmopolitans will no doubt be horrified by this piece 
of insularity, but we, for our part, endorse it most 
heartily. Mr. Balfour dealt very shrewdly with the folly 
of the French policy of “pin-pricks.” “I do not believe 
that there is a worse motive either in private or in public life 
than that of doing something not because it benefits yourself, 
but because it annoys somebody else.” In touching on home 
politics, Mr. Balfour’s comment on the new Liberal move of 
insisting that local government for Ireland should be taken 
as a substitute for Home-rule was quite excellent. ‘I do not 
know what you would think of a doctor who first suggested 
cutting off your leg, and then observed, after reflection, that 
he thought, perhaps, the application of Elliman’s would be 
all that would be required.” 





Mr. Balfour closed his speech with a passage in regard 
to the crisis in the Church which so exactly represents our 
feeling on the subject that we shall make no apology for 
quoting it in full. The Bishops, he declared, would know 
how to exercise their influence and authority fairly and 
usefully. “But we, the Protestant laity of this country, 
have also our responsibilities. We are Protestants, and 
the name is connected with noble associations in the 
past. It is associated with the reform of doctrine, with 
the reform of ritual, with the reform of morals. The 
work done under its banners has done, I think, im- 
measurable service for intellectual enlightenment and for 
civil freedom.” But Protestantism was in no danger. These 
results were beyond the touch of time or the effect of 
circumstances. Our business was not so much to safeguard 
Protestantism, which is in no danger, as to see that no injury 
happens to the Church. “ Let us see to it that in our efforts to 
muintain Protestant doctrine in which we believe we are mis- 
led by no panic fear, no narrow pedantry, and that we 
approach the consideration of topics so vital to the unity of 
our Church with the charity which ought to exist between its 
members, with the spirit of enlightenment and comprehen- 
sion which has always been a characteristic of the English 
Church, and which, please God, will be its characteristic for 
ever.” We share all Mr. Balfour's admiration for the true 
Protestant position, and are delighted to see that he was not 
afraid to use a word significant in itself, and with great 
traditions ; but the present problem is not to preserve 
Protestantism, but to prevent the petrification of the 
English Church. Sir William Harcourt, in his efforts to 
trample successfully on a few foolish and ill-advised Ritualists, 
would be quite content to destroy the true principle of the 
Church of England. Mr. Balfour wisely feels that it is better 
to be slow at making repairs than to risk the destruction of 
the whole fabric. 


Mr. Asquith, presiding at the Lowestoft Liberal Club on 
Thursday last, made an attempt to sketch the policy of the 
Liberal party. Popular control of a real kind must be carried 
out from the top to the bottom of our educational system. 
The conscience clause was a flimsy delusion in Church schools. 
Next, land tenure must be reformed, especially in towns. 
Under our system of building leases the whole cost of public 
'mprovement and sanitation was thrown upon the occupiers, 
“whereas the persons who received the reversionary bonus at 
the expiration of these leases in the advanced value of their 
property contributed not a farthing.” Another item was a 
complete system of compensation to workmen. Then 
came the problem of destitute old age, which must be 
attacked and solved. Aliens, said Mr. Asquith very 
sensibly, must not be excluded, and he declared that no 


ment must be reformed. If he obtained “‘One man, one vote” 
—but not, apparently, universal suffrage—and payment of 
registration expenses by a public authority, the Tories, said 
Mr. Asquith with some scorn, might do what they liked about 
redistribution,—a delightfully naive, but no doubt true, ad. 
mission that the abolition of rotten boroughs has ceased to be 
a Liberal aspiration. As to the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith 
would, apparently, take away its powers, but he had not the 
courage to propose abolition. These items are interesting, 
but a far more interesting thing about the speech was the 
complete and absolute disappearance of Ireland. There was 
not a word about it in the speech. Are the Liberals in future 
going to swear they never heard of such a place, just as the 
wiser Southerners after the war were willing to sign affidavita 
that they had never seen such a thing as a slave ? 


Lord Kitchener acts quickly. On September 2nd he cone 
quered at Omdurman, and this week, in a correspondence 
with Lord Salisbury and a speech at Edinburgh, he brings 
forward a proposal to found a Gordon College at Khartoum. 
He asks the public to subscribe £100,000, with which he will 
establish a College in the Soudan, where from the first the 
children of the Sheikhs will be taught English and such 
elementary subjects as geography. Later on other classeg 
will be admitted, more advanced subjects will be taught, and 
technical education will be included in the curriculum. 
Ninety thousand pounds of the money will be care- 
fully invested, so that the teachers’ salaries may be 
“guaranteed.” The proposal is an admirable one, and with 
Lord Kitchener’s exceptional ability in organisation, is sure 
to be carried out with energy and success. It has greatly 
attracted the British public, which has already subscribed 
£50,000. The only criticisms we feel inclined to offer are 
that the sum to be raised is far too little, and that, as we 
explain elsewhere, we hold it an error to make English, 
instead of Arabic, the basis of the higher education in 
Ethiopia. 


Captain Mahan’s second letter in Thursday’s Times shows 
that he is no believer in huge ships, but lays down the principle 
that in the battleship great speed is distinctly secondary 
to offensive power and coal endurance. Mobile power, says 
Captain Mahan, is always more effective than stationary 
force, but, on the other band, is limited to the weight it 
can bear. Stationary force is restricted in that direction only 
by the ability of the designer of fortifications to cope with 
the conditions. As for the defences of seaports, or entrances 
of the sea, they should not only be stationary but permanent ; 
and this remark led up to a most damaging criticism of the 
“ monitor” system. The only naval force that can efficaciously 
supplement coast defence must be genuinely mobile, and not 
a hybrid semi-mobile gun-platform like the monitor. The 
Civil War was not a fair test, being a coast war. But in the 
recent conflict, when twenty-six thousand tons were sealed up 
in monitors, ‘there was not an hour from first to last when 
we would not gladly have exchanged all six monitors for two 
battleships of less aggregate displacement.” This experience, 
which illustrated Napoleon’s famous saying, “ Exclusiveness 
of purpose is the secret of great successes and of great 
operations,” is, we believe, completely confirmed by the best 
British naval experts. 


The Daily Mail of Monday reports, with a graphic illustra. 
tion, the strange experience that befell H.M.S. ‘ Arrogant’ 
while proceeding from Vigo to Gibraltar. “She was going 
ahead at full-speed in a calm sea about fifteen miles south of 
Vigo, when the crew was mustered for the daily service of 
grog. The sailors were lined up, and the boatswain was 
measuring out the grog, and had nearly served the last of the 
men, when all of a sudden a great tremor went through the 
ship. She shook from stem to stern. The sailors were thrown 
down in all directions. The firemen tumbled over, and the 
officers on the bridge staggered. It was thought the ship had 
struck asunken roek. The engines were immediately reversed. 
It was then found that the cause of the disturbance was a 
great whale, which had been hit squarely in the middle by the 
prow of the ‘ Arrogant.’..... It is not stated what became 
of the whale.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS REVOLUTION COMING IN FRANCE? 


ay E must just say what we have to say, and if any 

one accuses us of sensation-mongering, must put 
up with it until the event proves or disproves the accuracy 
of our forebodings. It is our sincere belief that a great 
event is immediately at hand in France. How any one 
can study the action and the words of the French Govern- 
ment without seeing that Ministers either expecta military 
coup d’ état, or are filled with fear lest a military cowp d'état 
should occur, we are unable to imagine. Just look quietly 
at the facts, we do not mean the facts as they appear to 
M. de Pressensé or Mr. Conybeare, but the facts admitted 
on all hands. For two years past, from good motives or 
bad motives, in the interests of the traditions of the 
Army—that is, of the right of the Army to govern itself 
without interference—or in their own interests, the French 
War Office has endeavoured to stifle all inquiry into the 
sentence passed on Captain Dreyfus, an officer accused of 
selling military secrets. For this end it has threatened 
four successive Governments, has openly bullied Courts 
of Justice, and if it has not, as its enemies allege, “ re- 
moved ” one of its own trusted officers because he confessed 
to forgery, it has provided him with the means of com- 
mitting suicide. It has, in fact, shown that it considers 
itself a separate power in the State responsible only to its 
own laws, and is determined to go any length rather than 
descend from that position. The main obstacle to its 
policy is Colonel Picquart, an officer formerly in the War 
Office itself, of the highest character and complete 
devotion to his profession, who, believing Captain 
Dreyfus to be innocent, determined to use his know- 
ledge to obtain a revision of his trial. For this 
treachery to itself, as the War Office considers it, 
he has been persecuted with savage malignity, has been 
deprived of his appointments, has been ordered to a 
dangerous frontier station in Tunis with insufficent sup- 
port, and has finally been expelled the Army. This not 
proving sufficient, for Colonel Picquart is a determined 
man, an attempt was made to poison his evidence by 
accusing him of having forged one of the documents in 
the Dreyfus case, and of revealing military secrets. On 
these charges he is to be brought before a Court- 
Martial, and, if found guilty, will suffer an exemplary 
sentence, which, in French opinion, will deprive his 
statements, whether in the Court of Cassation or else- 
where, of all their value. He has, moreover, been 
arrested and kept in solitary confinement for two months, 
a proceeding which would be avoided in the case of a 
common soldier charged with mutiny or murder. This 
persecution, and especially the early date fixed for the 
Court-Martial, revolted all educated opinion in France. 
Colonel Picquart was universally acquitted of any offence, 
except possibly of over-free speech to his own counsel, 
and a most earnest demand was made on the Govern- 
ment, backed by thousands of the best men in France, 
to postpone the Colonel’s trial until the Court of Cassa- 
tion had given a final decision in the Dreyfus case. If 
that decision were in favour of the condemned man the 
charge of forgery would drop to the ground of itself, 
and in any case Colonel Picquart’s evidence was neces- 
sary to a fair decision. There is no doubt, we should add, 
of the legal power of the Government, for although it 
cannot interfere with a Court-Martial, that being regarded 
as a Court of Justice, the fixing of the date is a purely 
administrative act as to which the Minister of War is 
General Zurlinden’s superior officer. 


Now, what did the Government do? It refused bluntly 
to alter the date of the Court-Martial. M. Dupuy, the 
Premier, and M. de Freycinet, the Minister of War, both 
stated distinctly, in their places, that the administrative 
powers of great officers, and the powers of Courts of 
Justice, were so mixed up that the Department could 
not cancel General Zurlinden’s order; but that the Court 
of Cassation, if it pleased, could call for papers essential 
to the trial of Colonel Picquart, and thus, as it were, 
automatically arrest or postpone the trial of that officer. 
Those papers, whatever they were or whatever they 
might contain, should instantly be placed at the Court’s 
disposal. M. Dupuy, as head of the Government, added 





that even if the Chamber ordered the date of Colonel 





Picquart’s trial to be unfixed “the Government would 
not comply,” thus making of the question one of con. 
tidence upon which the Ministry would resign. The 
Chamber, though visibly excited and annoyed, responded 
to this hint at once, and by 437 to 73 passed to the Order of 
the Day. On the same day M. Dupuy, meeting a corre. 
spondent of the Figaro, admitted to him that he thought 
the situation most dangerous, though he still had con. 
fidence “in the vitality of the country ;” adding :—« We 
have been living for twenty-eight years upon a pious mis. 
understanding, and it is surprising that it can have lasted 
sv long. We have placed side by side an army and a 
democracy. Now it is only too true that these two 
institutions have as their foundation contradictory 
principles. If you weaken the army you imperil 
national independence; if you maintain its traditions 
and rights civil society takes fright on behalf of liberty. 
It is the torment of the present generation to be thus 
pulled hither and thither between these two opposite 
ideals. We are attached to liberty, but we are 
bound to maintain the security of the Fatherland: 
it is the most sacred of duties.” Can a transac. 
tion have a clearer meaning? M. Dupuy perceives 
clearly that the civil power and the mihtary power 
are in France co-ordinate forces, which by instinct are 
opposed to one another; he sees that a collision igs 
approaching, and instead of facing it boldly he seeks to 
stave it off by concessions to the military power. So sure 
are he and his colleague, M. de Freycinet—who is, 
be it remembered, a civilian who acquired repute with 
the Army while governing it as dictator during the 
German War—that General Zurlinden would resist 
an order unfixing the date of the Picquart trial, 
that they dared not give it, and preferred, with a 
caution most unusual among French Ministers, who love 
their independent powers, to screen themselves behind the 
Court of Cassation, which again is in no way bound to 
act upon their hints. In other words, they believed that 
if they irritated the officer commanding the garrison of 
Paris too much, especially upon a subject involving the 
amour propre of the Army, a coup d’état would be struck, 
aud the Republic, “ having dishonoured the French Army, 
and proved itself incompetent to deal with the grave 
situation,” would be destroyed. If this were not his fear, 
why in the world should the French Premier have hesi- 
tated to proclaim to a!l mankind the supremacy in France 
of the civil power, either by removing General Zurlinden. 
from his command, or by postponing the trial of Colonel 
Picquart, whom he knows perfectly well, having had 
all the documents in his hands, to be an innocent and 
oppressed man? Would M. Faure have refused his 
signature? Possibly; but in that case M. Dupuy’s duty 
was to have resigned, stating his reason, and to have seen 
who, under such conditions, would accept a position so 
mocked with the name of power. M. Dupuy is an honour- 
able man, a brave man, and a man with a tendency to 
masterfulness; and we do not believe that he displayed 
this weakness out of any fear either for himself or for his 
own future. He feared not for France, which, as he says, 
has a vitality of her own, but for the Republic, to which 
he is devoted, and which it is his duty to defend. The 
Republic is in danger of being swept away by military 
force ; and in his deliverance to the reporter of the Figaro 
he called the attention of all Frenchmen to that tact. 
Premiers do not talk of the Army of the State as a power 
inconsistent with its institutions unless they are either 
fools—and M. Dupuy is the most sensible of mankind— 
or they are reduced nearly to despair by a danger which 
they foresee. 

But, we shall be asked, how can General Zurlinden 
overthrow the Republic? By proclaiming its successor, 
and declaring that any one who resists that decree until 
a plebiscite has been taken shall be shot upon the street. 
Who is to resist him? M. Faure? He will be under 
arrest or at the head of the new movement. The 
Assembly ? It will be flying to the provinces, its com- 
ponents but too rejoiced if they are not in danger of 
Cayenne. The people? The people will probably be 
delighted, for they are sick of a Republic without suc- 
cesses ; and if they are refractory, what can they do ? 
General Zurlinden holds the forts, he commands a garri- 
son of sixty thousand men, and he can close every depot 
from which the people could obtain weapons of precision. 
The crowd of 1789 could not have faced, and indeed 
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face, ten thousand drilled troops, and the 
eofased 1789 had weapons as good as the soldiers, while 


the soldiers of to-day have Maxims and readiness to use 
them. There is a floating idea, we know, in this country 
that the soldiers themselves might refuse to obey, but it 
rests upon no evidence. The officers have been weary for 
months of the insults of the Press, they believe that their 
corporate position is threatened, whether by Jews or 
demagogues, and they are eager to assert their own pre- 
dominance; while as for the men,—do men rigidly 
disciplined, disciplined till existence is a purgatory, 
ever disobey the order to fire? A conscript army may 
split, and commence a civil war, but it does not in our 
day break from control, more especially when it is asked 
to assert its own supremacy in the State. People are 
pewildered by the false analogy of the first Revolution, 
when the soldiers were left unpaid, were constantly unfed, 
and bad never a chance of escaping from their enslaved 
position. We do not believe that if the War Office orders 
the troops to disperse the Assembly the troops would 
hesitate, and we read in the speeches of M. Dupuy and 
M. de Freycinet clear evidence that they think the order 
may yet be given. There are two powers in France, as 
M. Dupuy says, and one of the two is angry and armed, 





AMERICA’S NEW EMPIRE. 


CYPAIN has at last yiclded to the demands of the 
United States, and that great tropical Dominion, the 
Philippine Archipelago, has, in addition to Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, and possibly Cuba, passed into the hands of 
America. What will she do with her new Empire? Will 
she so occupy and rule it as to increase the happiness of 
the races that dwell within it, and to develop and improve 
her own polity, or will she make the first grand failure 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in the government of inferior 
races? Will she, that is, apply herself earnestly and with 
vingle-mindedness to her great task, or will she, through 
a mixture of moral timidity, self-distrust, and blindness to 
ver true destiny, half refuse, and so wholly spoil, the great 
opportunity thus presented to her? These are questions 
that the thinking part of the other half of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are asking with the deepest interest and 
concern. Englishmen trust and believe that America will 
in the end choose the true path, but they are necessarily 
most anxious that at this the critical moment, the moment 
of the first step, America should make no false start. We 
do not seriously fear that Britain’s anxiety lest America 
shall neglect to take up her responsibilities is in any great 
danger of being misunderstood in the States. Sutull, lest 
our attitude should by chance be misrepresented, let us 
state clearly that if we thought merely of England’s own 
selfish interests, rather than of those of the race, we should 
wish America to shrink from, and so miss, the opportunity 
presented to her. A Machiavellian British statesman 
would most certainly wish America first to make an 
unsuccessful attempt to govern, and then to abandon, her 
oversea possessions. If America failed, as the Continental 
Powers have failed, to rule tropical possessions, the gain 
trom a narrow, selfish standpoint would be ours. But we 
are glad to think that no such feeling exists here, and that 
there is no section of British opinion which does not desire 
that America shall succeed in the development of her new 
Empire. We ask, then, the people of America to believe 
that the advice and encouragement so eagerly and strongly 
pressed upon them from this side is absolutely genuine and 
sincere, A leading English statesman and a leading English 
political thinker have lately urged on America the need 
of starting her new Empire on sound and strong lines. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his powerful article in the Christmas 
number of Scribner, points out to the people of the 
United States how their new Empire, instead of proving a 
burden on those who care most for the welfare of the 
commonwealth, may prove a source of strength and of public 
virtue. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his little book, ‘‘ The 
Control of the Tropics,” just published by Macmillan 
and Co., takes up the same theme, and with the utmost 
lucidity and power lays down the true principles upon 
which a Western people should deal with tropical depen- 
dencies, These two articles—Mr. Chamberlain, it may be 
noted, quotes largely from Mr. Kidd—taken together, may 
be said to constitute England’s appeal to America. It is 
an appeal neither selfish nor interested, and if it fails our 
disappointment will be, not that this country has suffered, 








but that our own flesh and blood have preferred the smug 
safety of their vast parish to the responsibilities and duties 
of a wider outlook, moral and political. 

The main, the essential, principle which the Americans 
must pursue in establishing their sway over their new 
Enpire is that in every case the government set up must be 
for the benefit of the peoples governed. They must give the 
Philippines, that is, not the government which will appear 
to conduce most to the benefit of the United States, nor, 
again, the government which some fraction of the people of 
the Philippines seem to demand. To do so would be to make 
a capital error in the Imperial art. What the Americans 
must consider is what scheme of government will be most 
productive of happiness to the races governed. The govern- 
ment of a subject race is a trust, and the rulers of the pro- 
tecting and cuntrolling people must never forget that they 
are in the position of trustees, and bound, like trustees, to 
think first of the interests of the subject of the trust. They 
must not, because at home they believe in representative 
government and elective institutions, rush to endow the 
people of the tropics with similar powers. They must 
rather consider, not whether voting is good in the abstract, 
but whether an electoral system is likely or not to be 
conducive to the prosperity, moral and physical, of the 
Philippines. More important still is it that America should 
not look to making any direct gain out of her possessious. 
It seems a natural thing for a nation which believes in Pro- 
tection to include the Pailippines in its tariff,—7.e., to shut 
out the rest of the world, and to make the Philippines get 
all they want from America. But this is in fact to make 
the Philippines a close preserve for the American manu- 
facturer,—i.e., to set up the old colonial system, the 
system which we once had, and which France has to this 
day. Yet, reasonable as this may seem to a people 
accustomed as are the Americans to Protection, it means 
ruin in the case of a dependency. Spain governed her 
colonies on that principle, and look at the result. They were 
destroyed commercially by their dependence on the mother- 
country. If America seeks to make her new Empire her 
tied customer she will infallibly ruin her tropical posses- 
sions. We say this not because we want an open market 
in the Puilippines. America need not, and ought not to, 
think for a moment about our susceptibilities,—we shall 
do very well whatever policy she adopts. What America 
must think of alone is what will suit the Philippines,— 
what will make them prosperous. But that is not 
making them a tied house and re-establishing the old 
colonial system. The interest of the governed, that 
alone must be her guide, not any desire to benefit her 
own merchants, or, again, to do this country a good turn. 

Curiously enough, the ideal principle of colonial govern- 
ment was never better stated for popular usethan by a great 
American,—General Grant. Mr. Chamberlain quotes from 
General Grant a striking passage which, while describing 
our system of governing dependencies, lays down the true 
system :—‘ England governs her own Colonies, aud 
particularly those embracing the people of different races 
from her own, better than any other nation. She is just 
to the conquered but rigid. She makes them self-support- 
ing, but gives the benetit of labour to the labourer. She 
does not seem to look upon the Colonies as outside 
possessions which she is at liberty to work for the 
support and aggrandisement of the Home Government.” 
Grant, in fact, saw that England succeeds, and, we should 
add, only succeeds, because she has an ethical basis for 
her Empire. No doubt the people of England do not 
realise this consciously, though they do unconsciously, 
when they say we must act justly and fairly to the 
Empire. No doubt, also, we blundered into our system 
little by little rather than set it up on abstract grounds. 
Still, the fact remains that what keeps our Empire together, 
what gives us a really able body of administrators, 
what secures us from revolt, and what to a great extent 
ennobles our home politics, is the fact that “ the interests 
of the governed ” is our rule of empire. If America keeps 
that in mind the petty difficulties which she now dreads 
will disappear. She will tind the men—West Point, at 
the beginning, will give her plenty of good administrators 
—and she will find also that the government of 
dependencies will not corrupt, but tend to purify, her home 
administration. We see that Mr. Carnegie is said to 
have declared to the President that India was the curse of 
England. No greater mistake could possibly be made, 
and non? but a very reckless thinker would ever have 
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made such a statement. India is a great, or if 
you will a terrific, responsibility, but who can say 
that a man who accepts an onerous trust and carries it 
out faithfully is cursed thereby ? Men are far more often 
cursed by the lack of responsibilities. They are “drowned 
in security,” in their own material welfare, and in their 
want of real difficulties with which to grapple. Depend 
upon it, the men who have to deal with the terrible 
difficulties which the Indian Government occasionally 
encounters are not made worse, but better, citizens thereby. 
With the allegation that an oversea Empire would mean 
increased corruption in America, Mr. Chamberlain deals 
very well. He shows that our politics have been purified, 
not made more corrupt, as the Empire has increased. And 
here we may note that Mr. Chamberlain also touches upon 
ene very important practical question,—the question of big 
salaries. If the Americans try to pay small salaries to 
their colonial administrators they will almost certainly run 
on the rock of corruption. They want to insist on a very 
high standard, moral as well as intellectual, in their 
Imperial Civil servants, and they will only be able to 
insist on it if they make those posts desirable enough to 
attract really good men, and valuable enough to make 
dismissal a very severe penalty. 

We have but one more word to urge. America origin- 
ally taught us how to govern our Empire. By their 
righteous and vehement refusal to submit to a system 
under which the Colonies were to be used for the benefit, 
and expected to serve the interests, of the Mother-country, 
the States taught us a great lesson. They need not be too 
proud to relearn that lesson from those they originally 
taught. All we want America to do is to start her 
Empire on true lines. If she does that, all will be well, 
and she will be able to make any modifications in our 
colonial system that a difference of circumstances may 
require. We implore her not to shrink from or to shirk 
her great duty, but to accept it, and carry it out in the 
spirit in which her people entered upon the recent war 
with Spain. They did not shirk that duty. They must 
not shirk those which are directly derived from it. 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
IRELAND. 


E are extremely glad to see that the Conference of 
Conservative Associations at Bristol in effect 
refused to vote a resolution condemning the establish- 
ment of a University in Ireland of a kind that would 
satisfy Roman Catholic opinion, It is true that they 
did not vote in favour of the scheme, and that the 
debate was adjourned sine die, but, on the whole, we take 
it that the weight of opinion at the Conference was in 
favour of leaving the settlement of the Irish University 
question in the hands of the Government. In any case, 
we are quite certain that this is the opinion of the mass 
the Unionist party,—Conservative and Liberal Unionist. 
atever a few extremists may say, the Unionist party 
as a whole have the fullest trust in Mr. Balfour’s 
prescience as to what is the true Unionist policy as regards 
Ireland. If he, in the name of the Government, were to 
state that a certain scheme of University reform was in 
the interest of the Unionist cause, he would be supported 
by the bulk of the party. Unionists at large cannot 
possibly be expected to formulate a policy for themselves 
on so complicated a matter. They are not experts, but 
they do sincerely desire that Ireland’s wishes shall be 
consulted, and that the Unionist principle—the principle 
ef giving Ireland within the legislative Union all that 
she can fairly and reasonably ask—shall be observed. 
If they are told by men they trust that such and such a 
scheme will meet Irish Catholic opinion, and so be for 
Ireland’s content and satisfaction, they will, we believe, 
cheerfully give their consent, and pay very little heed to 
the protests of a small and injudicious minority. 


Granted that the question is left in the hands of the 
Government with, as it were, carte-blanche from the 
majority of their Unionist supperters, how ought the 
Government to act ? We answer, without hesitation, that 
they should adopt a scheme of University education 
which shall be thoroughly satisfactory to the Roman 
Catholics—ie., give them that Catholic atmosphere 
which they desire—and also give to the great Protestant 
province of the North the sort of University which they 





too would regard as most fitting to their needs, Tn o 
columns a fortnight ago “Catholicus” gave in outling 
the sort of scheme which the Catholics would think 
acceptable, and this week a representative of Norther 
Protestantism very properly asks that a similar University 
should be established in Belfast. Upon the details of th 
scheme we shall not enter, but it is enough to say Pes 
we entirely agree with the demand that the North shall 
receive whatever is given to the South. Let us ask 
however, what are the advantages that are likely Pod 
ensue from satisfying the demands of the Catholics 
In the first place, we shall take away what is or 
at any rate what seems to be, a very serious Roman 
Catholic grievance. Personally, we do not suppose that a 
University with “a Catholic atmosphere” will ever be a 
very flourishing place of learning, because we belieys 
that a University wants a freer air than is encouraged 
by Roman Catholicism. That, however, is the affair 
of the Roman Catholics, not of us who are Pr. 
testants. As they happen to be Roman Catholics 
and not Protestants, we want them to have what suits 
them, not what suits us. And at any rate, their Univer. 
sity, even with its close and unfree “ Catholic atmo. 
sphere,” will be a great deal better than no University at 
all. We would infinitely rather that the strict Roman 
Catholics of Ireland had a narrow University education 
than no University education. But as long as there 
is no University with a Catholic atmosphere the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland will get no University education, for 
the Bishops and priests steadily set their faces against 
any other type of University. To satisfy the demand of 
the Irish Catholics will be good for Ireland in the widest 
sense, for it will give her a form of University education of 
which her people can and will avail themselves. From the 
purely Unionist point of view, the good done will be most 
marked. The Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, at any 
rate in its higher branches and as a body, only wants a 
reasonable excuse for abandoning Home-rule and the ex- 
treme Nationalist demands. Could they be satisfied in 
regard to what they consider a very great grievance, we 
should hear little more of distinctly Catholic support to the 
cause of disintegration. The Irish Catholics would feel that 
they had their triumph, and that they could with honour 
and a good conscience give up their anti-Unionist policy. 
Nothing, in fact,could be a greater blow to Nationalism 
than the satisfyitg of the Catholic demands as to Univer- 
sity education. But surely this is a blow which every 
Unionist wants to give. If we do not now satisfy this last 
genuine Irish grievance, we shall once again ruin our work 
by that stopping just short of the goal which has always 
spoilt our efforts in Ireland. We have reformed the Irish 
Land-laws, and begun to turn the Irish tenants into what 
they ought to be,—7.e., peasant-proprietors. We have helped 
to develop the natural resources of Ireland in a prudent 
and effective manner, and to deal with her worst economic 
evil,—i.e., by the Congested Districts Board. Lastly, 
we have given Ireland an excellent, and yet popular, 
system of local government. All that is wanted to com- 
plete the Unionist policy in Ireland is to satisfy the Roman 
Catholics in regard to University education. Judged in 
the abstract this may seem a small thing, and the political 
philosopher may urge that it matters very little one way 
or the other. No doubt it is a small thing looked at from 
our point of view, but in Ireland, the natural home of 
“ bulls,” it is the small matters that are the largest. What 
we call small matters are usually matters of sentiment, and 
in Ireland sentiment counts a great deal. If the Roman 
Catholics get their University—i.e., the University they 
want, and not the one we think they ought to want— 
they will have had a sentimental triumph, and at 
once they will be inclined to look with favour- 
able eyes upon all the other and more substantial things 
the Unionists have done for Ireland. If, on the other 
hand, we withhold from them their sentimental triumph, 
all the other reforms will be looked at with a jaundiced 
eye,—will count as nothing. The great benefits we have 
carried out will disappear, and the one small grievance we 
have left will hold the field. Surely this is a reason for 
putting an end to the grievance which if left will utterly 
obscure land reform, industrial development, and local 
government. And though we would rather put the matter 
on higher grounds, we do not ignore the party advan- 
tages that will flow from satisfying the Irish demand in 
regard to Catholic education. The question, once raised, 
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cea great deal of friction between a_ section 
of the Liberals and the Nationalists. But no Unionist 
an profess to object to such a result. The alliance is 
e ohicall suspended. A fierce difference over a Univer- 
iy Bill might make reunion—always our danger— 
impossible. 

It remains to deal with the objections to the adoption 
by the Government of the policy of satisfying the Irish 
Catholics. It is said that the Unionist party would be 
shattered by the defection of their ultra-Protestant sup- 
porters ip England and Scotland. We do not believe a 
yord of it, A few men of extreme “ No Popery” opinions 
night threaten to leave the party, but such bigoted per- 
gous have probably been detached already by Sir William 

Harcourt’s championship of Anti-Romanism, and in any 

«se their numbers are quite insignificant. No doubt in 

[ister the matter is more serious. Though the majority of 

[]ster Unionists would probably be satisfied by the grant of 

4 Northern University with a Protestant atmosphere, 

there would be also a good many extreme men who 

would be very much disgusted. But after all, their 
annoyance need not really be feared. They certainly will 
not in future vote for Catholic Nationalist candidates in 
order to show their “ No Popery ” zeal; nor will the repre- 
sentatives they do vote for be able to combine with Home- 
rulers in order to defeat a Unionist Government. With 

Ulster men the Union is bound to be the dominant 

question, and whatever they may say, they will not 

abaudon the cause of the Union merely because they 

are angry With the Government on what is, after all, a 

side issue. On all these grounds, then, we most 

strongly urge the Government to have the courage and 
consistency to carry out their policy—for it is their poliey— 
of satisfying the claims of the Catholics in regard to Irish 

University education,—meeting, at the same time, the 

wishes of the Northern Protestants on the same subject. 

If the Government had from the very beginning sternly 

set their face against opening the question at all, they micht 

now keep silent on it with some show of reason. But 
they have not done so. During the last three years they 
have repeatedly used language which showed that they 
meant to deal with it. They have, in fact, raised the hopes 
of the Irish Roman Catholics in the matter to a high pitch. 

To dash those hopes at the last moment would be a most 

serious evil,—would, in fact, inflict a double blow. 

Not only would they leave a grievance unrelieved, but they 

would now give a sense also of betrayal and deception. 

But the Government must be able to realise this quite as 

well as we can. We cannot, therefore, doubt that they 

will deal with the question. They might, perhaps, refuse 
to force the matter upon the Opposition if the Opposition 
resisted very strongly, but they surely cannot now fail to 
introduce their measure next Session. If they do introduce 
it, it must, we believe, pass. The course of events should 
be something of this kind. The Government should intro- 
duce their Bill, and then say to the Liberal leaders: ‘ We 
look to you as the professed friends of Ireland and of 

Irish national opinion, and as the advocates of justice to 
Ireland, to help, or at any rate not to obstruct, a measure 
of justice to Ireland. If you, the official Liberal leaders, 
join with our own malcontents in preventing the passage 
of our Bill, we confess that we shall be obliged to abandon 
it. It will be clear, however, to Ireland that, in that 
case, the responsibility of destroying the Bill will rest 
upon you.’ The Liberal leaders who still look for help 
from Ireland, and who have no desire to break finally 
with the Nationalists, would under such circumstances 
be obliged to abandon opposition to the Bill, and it 
should then pass without difficulty. No doubt the 
adoption of such a course of action would require a 
little boldness and courage, but these are the qualities 
ee we Unionists have a right to look for from our 
overnment. They are earnest Unionists, and really 
‘sirous of putting the Union above all risk; they are 
Sincerely anxious to settle the grievances of Ireland and to 
satisfy the majority of her people; and they are also 
good party men, and so desirous of defeating their | 
opponents. But on every one of these grounds they 
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If they shirk the matter and shrink from the responsi- 
bility, they will miss one of the greatest opportunities 
ever presented to a British Government. 





THE CZAR. 


HE article in the Matin of Tuesday, the substance of 
which appeared in the Times of the same day, gives 
a remarkably vivid and interesting picture of Nicholas II. 
To those Englishmen who thought, when the idea of a 
Conference on peace was first started, that the Czar 
was playing a double game, this revelation will come 
as a surprise. They can hardly, we think, refuse to 
accept the presentment now offered them; at least, 
to us it seems to be the simple truth. They may, 
no doubt, insist that the Russian Emperor is but the 
instrument of men more astute than himself,—that is 
a point upon which it is not necessary for our present 
purpose to have an opinion. But if so, he is an uncon- 
scious instrument. His yearnings after disarmament may 
be used by others for a different end, but so far as the 
Czar himself is concerned, they are absolutely genuine. 
His position among the Sovereigns of Europe is precisely 
that of the Psalmist: “I labour for peace, but when I 
speak unto them thereof they make them ready to battle.” 
Among these unsympathetic companions England evi- 
dently holds the first place in the Czar’s imagination. 
For years past, he told the Englishman to whose 
retentive memory we owe these particulars, English papers 
have sought to embitter the relations between the two 
Governments, and of late English statesmen seem to wish to 
emulate the journalists. Now, however, all other questions 
are swallowed up in disarmament. But already the Czar is 
getting impatient. “Ihave enough hopes,” he said; “Iam 
getting tired of hopes; I want something more tangible 
and practical.” And then he explained to his visitor how 
his scheme might become a fact. His proposal is, first, 
that the Powers should bind themselves to make no in- 
crease in existing armaments until further notice. They 
might maintain and perfect them, but not make additions 
tothem. Next, he would arrange that in the first instance 
this further notice should not be given for five years. By 
that time they would be able to judge for themselves as to 
the value of the plan. Thirdly, they should determine 
beforehand what each Power would do if it found itself 
menaced by another Power. This part of the Czar’s 
scheme turns out to be simply our old friend arbitration. 
Nicholas II. would have the two Powers concerned “ pro- 
ceed as in a duel.” Men who conceive themselves in- 
sulted do not come to blows at the first sight of one another. 
They appoint seconds, and these seconds meet, and go into 
the particulars of the quarrel. If they cannot prevent the 
duel by this means, they sometimes refer the matter to 
a third person. It is only in the last resort that they 
actually fight. This is just what the Czar wishes to see 
done when a quarrel arises between nations. The two 
Powers would each choose another Power as their repre- 
sentative, and these representatives would meet and 
examine the arguments urged on each party, and deter- 
mine on which side the justice of the case lay. The Czar 
boldly applies this system to the recent difference between 
England and France. ‘For instance,” he said, “ take 
the Fashoda affair now just settled. England would 
have taken as second the United States, and France would 
have taken Russia. The United States and Russia 
would have heard the reasons and explanations of the 
two parties. The two seconds would have examined and 
weighed them in their prudence and justice, and then 
given their verdict. If by chance they did not come to 
an understanding they would have recourse to an arbiter 
—the Emperor Francis Joseph, for instance—and he 
would have given the casting vote.” The Czar quite 
admits that this plan would not always be a success. 
The verdict might not be accepted, and in spite of all 
efforts the negotiation might end in war. But, at all 
events, time would be gained. The two Powers would 
have had an interval in which to count the cost of going 
to war, and in this way the general tendency of the 
scheme would be towards peace. 





ought to take up and carry through a scheme of Univer- 
7 education which will satisfy the Irish. In truth, } 
rish University education is the key of the position. If | 
the Government: deal with that problem fearlessly and | 
strongly, they will greatly raise their power and prestige. 





It isan engaging picture, and, what is more, it is a picture 
of a kind which it does men good to look at. If nations were 
perfectly sensible, and if the questions arising between 
them were always in the nature of direct issues of fact, 
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it might be possible to adopt the Czar’s suggestion, 
aed refer all our differences to the judgment of a referee 
appointed by each party, with an appeal to an umpire. 
Unfortunately, however, perfect good sense is not to be 
predicated always of any nation, and the questions 
arising between them sometimes involve issues which 
have no relation to facts. When we read the Czar’s 
words we fancy we are reading a speech made on the 
side of the workmen in the recent colliery strike in 
South Wales. It was shown again and again in the 
course of that controversy that nothing would be easier 
than to ask an arbitrator to decide whether the profits 
made by the masters when wages stood at such-and-such 
a figure were what they ought to be content with. 
The arbitrator would examine the books, he would find 
what each ton of coal cost the colliery owners to 
deliver to a customer, and what return it would give, when 
sold, upon their capital. The answer of the masters was, 
in effect, this :—‘ We admit that arbitration can doa large 
part of what you claim for it. It can tell us exactly the 
ratio between wages and profit, and prove beyond a doubt 
that if wages are so many shillings a week and prices so 
many shillings a ton, the percentage earned upon the 
capital invested will reach such-and-such a figure. What 
we do not admit is that you have either the power or the 
right to say what our profits shall be. That is a matter 
which lies wholly within our own competence. Therefore, 
to consent to go into arbitration would be simply dis- 
honest. We should go in intending to accept the arbitra- 
tion if it went on the side of the masters and to reject it 
if it went on the side of the men.’ So it would have been 
in the case of Fashoda. The diplomatists on each side 
would have stated the case with their customary ability, 
the arbitrators would have weighed the arguments urged 
on each side, and they or the referee would have given 
judgment. And what, supposing that judgment to have 
gone against England, would have been her subsequent 
action? Would she not have said: ‘ Arbitration or no 
arbitration, I must have Fashoda. That is a point about 
which, in the last resort, I can take no opinion but my 
own’? And what would then have been the comment of 
the rest of Europe? Would it not have taken the form 
of an angry inquiry: ‘ Why did you consent to go before 
arbitrators, when you knew beforehand that you would 
not accept their decision if it went against you? Sucha 
preconceived determination to go your own way at any 
cost deprives an arbitration of the only thing that makes 
it really valuable.’ 

And yet, though the Czar expects more of arbitration 
than it can possibly give him, though he seems disposed 
to treat it as a cure for almost every malady that 
afflicts the body politic in its relation to outsiders, 
we do not think that the project of a Conference to 
consider how war can be averted is without a real value. 
It concentrates the thoughts of mankind—at least 
of European mankind—upon a proposal which has the 
maintenance of peace for its aim and object. It may not 
zome to much in the end, but at least it keeps men facing 
the right way. After Europe has spent weeks or months 
in debating how to keep war at a distance, there will 
possibly be a greater disposition not to cherish ideas which 
make for war. But this is neither the onl, , nor even the 
chief, reason why Europe may rightly welcome the Czar’s 
project. Whatever else it points to, it does at all events 
point to a genuine desire for peace on the part of its 
author, and when we remember who that author is we 
cannot dismiss this indication as a political straw of no 
aoment. The largest of the Huropean Armies—largest 
wow in fact, largest hereafter in possibility—is at the 
absolute disposal of Nicholas II. It is on him that 
it rests to set the greatest fighting machine of the 
world in motion. By her position in two Continents, by her 
relations with other Great Powers, and especially with our- 
selves, by the calculated ambition of two centuries, by her 
neighbourhood to the one European Power which is certain 
to break up sooner or later, and to leave a prize of 
exceptional magnificence at the disposal of those who can 
strike first and strike hardest, Russia has capacities and 
Opporiunities for making war superior to those of any 
ther nation. But these capacities and opportunities 
must be used, if they be used at all, by a Sovereign who 
‘3 a dreamer and a philanthropist. Is there not an 


anlooked-for tendency making for peace in this one 
We, at all events, hold that there is. 


<ircumstance ? 








tts 
LORD KITCHENER’S PROJECT. 


7 is something in Lord Kitchener’s proposal ¢ 

: ‘ ° 0 
found a great College in Khartoum by subscript; 
in Great Britain which will, we think, deeply roe the 
national imagination. To conquer Ethiopia by the y , 
sparing use of scientific weapons, and begin instant} nd 
diffuse light and to make savages into men who the 
moment they are made will claim independence,—there 7 
a daring unselfishness about that thought which English. 
men, the most imaginative of all the races of earth will 
thoroughly understand. Lord Kitchener, it is true, under 
estimates the money required; he will no more get such 
a staff of teachers as he requires for £2,800 a year than ha 
will get them for as many pence; but that is a detail of 
very little significance. He will get any money he needs 
for his purpose fast enough—he has received £50.09 
already—if only because he thus enables Englishmen to 
free their consciences from a doubt which always vexes 
them, the doubt whether the sword is ever God Almighty’s 
ploughshare; there are teachers in hundreds to be ob. 
tained at missionary rates of pay; and as for the students 
we have yet to hear of that College in Asia or Africa 
which was not full to the lip on the day that it was 
opened. If we could open a College in Mecca to-morrow 
it would by Christmas be swarming with the best blood 
of Arabia; and though the Soudanese are not Arabs, 
they have just that Arab tincture which determines their 
ideals. For ages past what have they known of higher 
than themselves that was not Arab? They will learn 
all you can teach, and “technical” knowledge beside, 
for they are negroes,—that is, men who love gain, and 
are willing, if only you will not worry about punctu. 
ality, to labour hard to acquire it. The English are 
always stupid about that. They never can realise that 
eight hours’ work is eight hours’ work even if the_ work. 
man chooses his hours, and think Sicilian sawyers lazy 
because it suits their temper to work like slaves from 
3am.to9a.m.and 3 p.m. to 5 p.m., and to loaf in the 
middle of the day and through the long, sweet evening 
time. We do not doubt the readiness of all the tribes, 
Shillooks included, if they can be persuaded to dress, te 
fill the classes to repletion, and become surveyors, 
engineers, doctors, traffic managers, and even men of 
learning, pure learning, learning without use having had 
a singular attraction for all the men of the East, even 
including Chinamen, ever since Egyptians and men of 
Chaldza studied astronomy and endeavoured to foresee the 
future of the soul. 


But we are afraid of one thing. Lord Kitchener is 
striking the note at which all future education in Ethiopia 
will be pitched, and we fear the note is wrong. He and 
his future colleagues and subordinates evidently intend 
that the education they give shall be given in English, 
that is, shall lose almost all its vivifying power. They 
propose, it seems clear, to repeat the blunder which 
India owes to Macaulay, and which has spoiled the 
results of a splendid effort continued for half a 
century. That narrow man of genius, who could not 
conceive that a great politician need not be a 
Whig, insisted on English training instead of training 
in the vernaculars or in Persian—in his time the lingua 
franca of the East—and we have as a product the “edu- 
cated native,” who, though a much abler being than he 
is commonly taken to be, is the despair alike of the 
politician and the moralist. No race will ever be civilised 
through teaching in a tongue in which it does not think, 
and when the teacher is a Northern and the learner 
an Asiatic—that is, when the two men’s thoughts tum 
on different pivots—the jar between their ideals produces 
uothing but mental bewilderment, and a breakdown of 
all the supports among which character is built up. A 
whole generation with magnificent powers was ODte 
trained up in that way, and you had as product the mea 
of the Renaissance, who to-day would be hung by the 
score. The scholars of the Soudan will not be like thew, 
though Arabs succeeded in all departments of thought, 
including, strange to say, navigation; nor will they be 
like the Baboos whom England has created and n0W 
regards with such scorn; but they will be people who are 
not wanted, saturated with surface-ideas which are not 
built up on their own ideas, but are only thinly veneered 
over them. It is not as if any peremptory neces 
sity existed for this course. The book does not 
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i e 
exist which cannot be translated into Arabic; there 


no science, except perhaps electricity, of which 
did not detect and describe the beginnings ; 
and we speak on far better evidence than our own when 
we say that there is no literature which cannot be rendered 
jnto Arabic with no more loss than the Psalms have suffered 
in their rendering into English or German out of an Arab 
dialect. All Soudanese who know anything know some- 
thing of Arabic, and all whe know uothing think of it as 
the language by which, if they knewit, they would be raised 
in the scale of creation and of society. Why throw away 
that wonderful instrument by which, if we use it, one-half 
the awful fissure between the minds of the West and the 
East will at once be bridged ? 

roduce conviction, for we write under the burden of 
hopelessness, and the whole utilitarian world is bitterly 
against us. The English is convenient because you can 
get English teachers cheap, because it will extinguish 
French, a language which has corrupted the Turkish 
Pasha class, because it will smooth the path of all young 
officers, and because it will make the work of engineers, 
railroad managers, electricians, and all their kind—a most 
valuable kind in a way—somewhat easier to them; and 
for this convenience all else that is included in education 
will be sacrificed. There is nothing to be done but 
submit; but seeing the blunder twice repeated, once in 
India and again upon the Nile, we cannot refrain from an 
ineffectual protest, or from the question whether the 
thoughtful really consider the negroes of the Southern 
S:ates, who all know English and have all been free for 
thirty years, higher persons intellectually than the men 
who built the Alhambra and maintained for two hundred 
years the civilisation of Bagdad. 


is 


Arabs 





MORALITY IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


E do not believe that the problem which the Times 
debates on Tuesday, and which has in truth been 
discussed for centuries, that of the apparent conflict 
between morality in public life and morality in private 
affairs, is so insoluble as at first sight it looks. It is very 
easy to say that obedience to the Sermon on the Mount 
would speedily dissolve any State, but a good deal of the 
Sermon was intended not as a rule of life, but asa counsel 


of perfection, showing what life if ideally conducted | 


would be. The character of an English gentleman of the 
best type approaches very nearly to the practical ideal 
set up by Christianity, and most moralists would be sorry 
to say that an English gentleman of that kind can never 
be a successful politician. 
was. Let us see for a moment, by putting a question or 
two, wherein the temptations of a statesman to deviate from 
Christian teaching really consist. Can he, for instance, 
declare war, knowing what the horrors of war in the way 
of suffering to be inflicted and endured must actually be ? 
We do not see that Christ prohibited war, though he 
advised peace, and, therefore, think that war may be 
declared for one of three causes,—that is, in self-defence ; 
when the power of a nation for good would be destroyed 
or greatly reduced by refusing it—the moral basis of the 
Fashoda incident—or when war is practically a dis- 
ciplinary measure, like a war of conquest under- 
taken with a sincere intention of raising the mental 
and moral character of the conquered people. It is not 
worth while to discuss the first question, because nobody 
except a Quaker really disputes it, and even the Quakers 
bring lawsuits, and the second is merely an induction 
from the first. To defend one’s repute is self-defence, and 


in the case of a nation, which lives for centuries, not to | 


defend it is self-mutilation. Nobody who does not accept 
the doctrine that self-defence is wrong in all cases could 
have a right to let his eyes be put out or his arm cut off 
merely because prevention would have involved resistance. 
His eyes and his arm are powers which he holds in trust. 
If we had given up Fashoda our work in East Africa 
would have been stopped from Alexandria to the Zambesi, 
—that is, we should have voluntarily deprived ourselves 
of the power of doing our duty. The third cause is more 
disputable, will be disputed probably to the end of time, 
but we think that the balance of evidence is in favour of 
the conquering statesman. There are races which stag- 
nate or recede till there is no hope for them, and when that 
recession or stagnation is manifest, the right to give them 
a new vivifying impulse seems sufficiently clear. 





We cannot, we well know, | 


He can, for Sir Robert Peel | 








the same right to conquer Bengal that we have to put 
schoolboys under training. No doubt the fact that con- 
quest pays is a disturbing fact to the moralist, but if the 
work is sincerely done, done with a will and continuously, 
we do not know that the disturbance need be serious. 
Fair pay for work done is not opposed to Christianity, 
though where the schoolmaster settles the amount for 
himself he may be tempted to take too much. 

Next, may a statesman lie for his country’s or his 
party’s good? “No,” and again “No,” we say; but, 
then, where is the need of lying? We do not believe 
there is any,—that is, we believe that while reserve is 
right as well as dignified, a habit of truthfulness in 
Statesmen would in the long run produce more advantage 
to a people than any ingenuity in the preparation of 
falsehood. All Englishmen and most Continentals 
acknowledge this in the fullest degree about pecuniary 
affairs, the recognised fact being that credit is equivalent 
to cash, and it is just as true about everything else. I€ 
soldiers and statesmen in France habitually spoke the 
truth, the present horrible situation could not have 
arisen ; and if Russian diplomatists were always believed, 
one-half their difficulties would be gone. The Rescript 
would be a solid foundation for peace, and they might 
march to Newchang, or for that matter to Constantinople, 
without a shot being fired against them by a white man. 
We believe that even in daily diplomacy, where un- 
doubtedly the temptation is great, a steady adherence to 
truth, by increasing the weight ef the diplomatist’s utter- 
ance, greatly increases his force in negotiation, and makes 
every syllable tell. We should apply this argument even 
to the very frequent and terribly difficult case of a confi- 
dential communication. It frequently happens that an 
Ambassador is told in a confidence which he says he 
will respect something which it subsequently seems a 
duty to his country or to his Sovereign to reveal. Is 
he to reveal it? We say “No” most decidedly, except 
to the persons about whom there isa tacit understanding ; 
and believe that if any Ambassador were known to be 
incapable of such treachery, his consequent knowledge of 
the secret history of Europe would make him the best in- 
formed and most efficient agent to the Crown. We never 
could see that the betrayal of Nicholas I. helped us in the 
Crimean War, and are satisfied that if Napoleon III., as we 
suspect, betrayed the confidence of Prussia at Villafranca, 
the betrayal was subsequently terribly avenged. The lie, 
at all events, or the treachery, is never a necessity, and 
the moral law can be observed by a successful statesman. 

Finally, may a statesman do a wrong act, or suffer a 
series of wrong acts, froma great motive? Our answer 
to the first half of the question would be a distinct “ No,” 


' even in the case of a King, who has not, as the average 
| statesman has, the alternative of disappearing from public 


| life. 


He is bound to prevent the wrong act if it is one of 


| importance, even if he thereby endangers his throne. A 
| religious massacre, for example, should be stopped, even 
'if the troops threaten mutiny as a consequence of the 


| stoppage. 


How far a small act or wrong entails this 


. obligation is a puzzle not easy of solution; but we confess . 
| that personally we should solve it as we once heard one of the 


most determined lovers of animals solve a similar problom 


| in the world of inferior beings. He was asked to join a pro- 
| jected society for the protection of insects, and replied with 


| some asperity:—“I will not. 





We had ' 


For anything I know, 
an ant can suffer as much as I can, but I will not debauch 
my sense of pity by thinking about ants.” There must 
be some sense of proportion in regarding good and evil, 
as in everything else; and the statesman who resigns, or 
the King who risks a throne, because he cannot endure, 
say, Jewish disabilities or paupers’ deprivation of the 
vote, is wanting in a necessary sense. But that a states- 


‘man should do no big wrong, such as the condemnation 
' of Dreyfus now appears to be, whatever the consequences, 


is, we think, quite clear. Whether he may suffer one to 
go on is another matter, and one which may well perplex 
men not disposed to concede much to the casuists. We 
think he may suffer the wrong if the opposition to right- 
doing is so great as practically to deprive him of the 
freedom of his will. The case does not often arise in 
England, except when a man, known by the Home 


| Secretary to be guilty, is let off rather than shock opinion, 


or, as the French put it, “rather than demoralise the 
guillotine”; but it occurs pretty often in Catholic countries 
and in our own dominion in India. The Emperor Francis. 
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Joseph of Austria has, if we mistake not, twice at least 
signed laws which, had he been absolute, it would, in 
his judgment, have imperilled his soul to sign, and 
has twice been assured by the Pope that, not being on 
that question a free agent, he remained sinless. We 
ourselves in India not only tolerate, but sanction, 
practices—e.g., polygamy—which the West holds to be 
evil, but the suppression of which would produce 
universal insurrection. That would not be pardonable 
were the will of the ruling power free; but in truth it 
is not free, and the ruler’s toleration, although a toleration 
of evil, is therefore sinless. So it also would be if we 
tolerated Suttee or infanticide under the same conditions; 
but they do not exist, and, as we should maintain, cannot 
exist. For this great dogma has proved always true, that 
men will not risk their lives to protect a custom con- 
demned by the universal and instinctive human conscience, 
which came originally from God. We might have an in- 
surrection if we ordered all plague-stricken women in 
India to go into a general hospital, but ax insurrection 
because we order men not to burn their mothers alive,— 
no, the conscience of mankind, the inner law, is too 
clearly on our side. A statesman, as we contend, need 
never fear lest his duty and his Christianity will directly 
clash, and therefore the grave fissure said to exist between 
morality in public and private life is not a reality. What 
does exist, and very often reign, is a cowardly form of 
selfishness, and of that no Christian statesman who 
respects himself will or can be guilty. 








THE POETRY OF LONDON. 


R. GRANT RICHARDS has just published a book 
called ‘‘ London in Song,” the first feature of which 
is that there is very little about London in it. It is rather 
a thick book, containing some three hundred and fifty pages 
of poetry, and we doubt whether there are ten pages which 
are devoted to London asa whole. That is not the fault of the 
editor, Mr. Wilfred Whitten, who has been most diligent, and 
has apparently ransacked all British poets for allusions to 
his chosen topic, including such songs as “Sally in our 
Alley,” which is no doubt of London Londony, and even 
some lines from Macaulay’s half-finished ballad, “ Tue 
Armada.” There are poems without end devoted to the 
Thames, and songs without number addressed to bits of 
Lendon,—verses galore, usually melancholy or comic, de- 
scribing the peculiarities of the City; “sweet” strophes on 
Hampstead and Hampton Court, Richmond and Kensing- 
ton, West London, East London, and even Wapping; but the 
descriptions, or invocations, or praises, or dispraises of 
London as a whole are singularly few. Perhaps the best, 
certainly the heartiest, is the one by William Dunbar, the 
Scotch poet with a pension of £10 a year, who visited the 
City in the train of James IV. of Scotland when that Prince 
came south to marry Margaret Tudor, and so, without know- 
ing it, to acquire an Empire for his descendants. Dunbar 
was a courtly poet, he came from a poor country of scattered 
hamlets, and he seems to have been astounded at the grandeur 
of the English capital :— 


“ Gemme of all joy, jasper of jocunditie, 
Most myghty carbuncle of vertue and valour, 
Strong Troy in vigour and in strenuytie ; 
Of royall cities rose and geraflour ; 
Emperesse of townes, exalt in honour, 
In beautie berying the crone imperiall ; 
Swete paradise, precelling in pleasure ; 
London, thou art the Flour of Cities all.” 


The rule with almost all other poets seems to have been to glide 


thunder, as you hope it will, and never sinks into am 
as you fear it may; but even the vastness of Lond try 
- ° e on on, which 
as Mr. Bright once said, no policeman or cabman even pre. 
tends to know; which has no precedent, though De Gear 
thought it had, and no parallel, though when w vv 
’ € were bo 
the old teachers of geography all assured us that Pekin = 
as big and much more populous; or the mystery of the i 
which sustains a nation in fatness, yet grows no pound ” 
food,—seems to have woke in rhymesters no response 
though so often hymned in prose. They have missed, too the 
special quality which so strikes the present writer, a Londoner 
but no poet,—the marvellous indraft, alike from the hearegt 
and farthest regions, which makes of London, in a far greater 
degree than it ever made of Rome, a whirlpool, sucking towardg 
itself from out of the entire planet men and wealth and intel. 
lectual force, till if it sank out of sight in some terrible hour 
the life of the world would pause, and thenceforward seem 
slower and less rich. We heard some years ago two authentic 
stories which are trivial truly, but exactly illustrate thig 
quality. A house in London failed, and the elephants of al] 
Africa felt pleasurably the shock, for there were contractg 
for ivory unfulfilled; the black hunters, fearing for their 
wages, paused in their endless ravage, and for six months 
it seemed as if the huge beasts might hope to survive the 
English demand for knife-handles, as they survived Hanni- 
bal’s indents for beasts to tread Romans down. The other 
story is even more significant. The Marquis Tseng, 
descendant of Confucius—that is, of twice as old a family 
as any sprung from the Conqueror—whom our readers will 
remember as Ambassador in London, was a very wealthy man, 
and, like many men so placed, had a fad. He loved collecting 
china, not the rubbish often sold as fine china, but pieces 
hoary with antiquity and wrinkled like a centenarian’s face, 
He was a great expert in that matter, and he said deliberately 
and gravely that such pieces could now be found in any 
quantity only in London! Philosophers or traders, Court 
favourites or refugees, inventors or men of old learning, 
millionaires or adventurers,—the strong indraft of London 
sooner or later draws them all here, to be lost in that mar- 
vellous unconsciousness of London which, again, the poets 
have overlooked. Who in the Strand cares who comes or doves 
uot come? Every one is here, and no one is regarded. There 
is no city on earth with anything approaching to the foreign 
population of London, yet what Londoner out of Whitechapel 
or Regent’s Park on Sunday, where you hear under one 
avenue every European tongue, is so much as conscious that 
London is not entirely English? There is no man on earth, 
unless it were a Shillook in his native costume as he salaamed 
before Lord Kitchener, whose appearance would surprise a 
working Londoner, or induce him to suspend his toil except 
for a momentary glance. The very negroes, who number 
thousands, are invisible here, and though there must be 
hundreds of Chinamen, except in Portland Place you never 
see one. The writer is curious about gipsies, and has an eye 
for them; but in London, in a residence of forty years, he 
never saw one, though there are places where in winter they 
swarm. It seems to us that that rush of mankind to a 
place where individuality is lost, where all are, so to speak, 
unseen, has in it something of the mystical and weird which, 
in a poet’s mind, might stir “the unthoughtlike thoughts that 
are the souls of thought”; but as yet they are thoughts 
untold. The silence is the more remarkable because there 
is throughout the English-speaking races a sense of pride in 
London, and a kind of submissiveness about it which im 
England itself has produced one noteworthy result. There 
are no Cockneys any more. The country has, as regards 
London, ceased to despise the town, forgives it for not know- 





away from London itself to note some peculiarity of it,—the | 
“deep thunder of its crowd” —which, says Lionel Johnson, with 
an Irishman’s instinctive crave for the sympathy of mankind, 
“heartens me”—or its power of being indifferent to slander— 
a power lost with the rise of the society Press—which Henry 
Luttrell celebrates, or the perennial “ gaiety” or means of | 
finding pleasure which so enchant Captain Charles Morris, 
or the town-bred manners which charmed Robert Herrick, 
or the grimy smokiness which disgusted Byron, or the 
wealth of scoundrelism — chiefly legal — which appalled 
Samuel Johnson. Of London as a whole there is scarcely a 
word, The majesty of London seems to have struck no fibre 
in the poets’ hearts. There are references, not often quite 
adequate, to the marvellous roar, which never rises into 








ing wheat from barley, and asks what of new intelligence or 
learning it brings to the countryside. The villagers do not 
even resent the Londoners’ airs, accept extinction when in 
London as something new and pleasant, and feel inclined to 
sing with the author of the best nonsense-verse ever made 


about London :— 
«There was a young lady of Beverley, 

Whose friends said she sang very cleverly § 
‘She'll win great renown 
In great London town,’ 

Said the good people of Beverley. 

But in London this lady of Beverley 

Found all her best notes fell but heavily; 
And when this she did find, 
She said, ‘ Never mind, 

They still think me a song bird at Beverley.’” 
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And yet there is no poetry of London as a whole. The 
arvellous Metropolis whose parishes are great cities, and 
whose people is one of the wealthiest of nations, whose fall 
yould mean drought in the springs of charity throughout 
three - quarters of the globe, who is at once banker, 
glmoner, and reporter for all mankind, has as yet found no 
sacer vates, perhaps never will find one. For no one celebrates 
in verse the world as a world, and London is not a microcosm, 
pat a world. Her children are taunted often with their lack 
of loyalty—London, as Metropolis, has never received a legacy 
—but how can you be loyal to a world which exhausts you in 
the mere effort to realise it, and which can be compared with 
nothing else, which has no measure nor any limit to its in- 
ternal variety ? London is no more a living entity than the 
Janet is; it contains superabundant life, but has no life of its 
own recognisable even to thought. We can personify Paris 
—Messaliina dressed as Bellona—always ready for enjoy- 
ment, always ready to shed blood. You can even personify 
England, though the traditional figure becomes yeariy 
less suggestive. But even Tenniel’s genius fails to put 
London in a cartoon; he is reduced, like the poets, to 
glorify Father Thames. And indeed there is something 
indistinct about London, something baffling, which, as 
we see every day, puzzles politicians. Painting London will 
be possible when Democracy has been painted, or a new 
Michael Angelo has given to mankinda figure which suggests 
to all men the Creator. We once saw that tried. In an old 
Bible, the name of which we have made vain efforts to recall, 
but it was a mighty quarto, an audacious draughtsman had 
endeavoured tu shadow forth the author of all things, and in 
doing it had turned Buddhist. Apparently there was nothing 
‘at rocks, and forests, and seas, and beasts, and Adam; but 
as you gazed there grew on you a perception that the whole, 
every line that had been drawn, formed an infinitely old 
human face, with wonderful eyes, solemn as fate, tranquil as 
a moonlight night, but lit up by a purpose in the gaze. It was 
a fine conception, too fine for perfect execution, and after forty 
years it is as visible to our thoughts as when in a stranger’s 
house we saw it first If Sir J. Tenniel can give us London 
in that way we shall at last have the ideal being whom 
painters as well as poets have hitherto avoided; but he will 
not. He, too, is, like the rest of us, fettered by the vastness 
of London, which, nevertheless, we all think must one day lose 
her glory, and moan a beggar where she lived a Queen. We 
wonder, by the way, if Sir Walter Besant, who so loves and 
understands London, agrees with Macaulay’s prophecy, or if 
he thinks the fates of London and of the world bound up 
together. It is but audacity to attempt to say, and for our- 
selves we prefer to fall back on the fine lines in which 
“Margaret Armour,” a poet to us previously unknown, refuses 
to be cast down even if London perishes, and thinks it com- 
pensation that she will leave such a memory behind :— 


a 


“Father of cities, on whose bosom vast 

A thousand golden argosies have lain, 

Wilt thou yet flow dishonoured to the main 

With all thy mighty palaces down cast ? 

Broken as Tyre’s of old thy myriad mast ? 
Night’s diadems on gleaming arch and fane 
That crown thee as a monarch, sunk and vain? 

Scrolled on a barren wilderness thy past ? 


If so, proud river! still thy boast may be 
That thou dost bear to the forgetful sea 
Such spoil as never yet oblivion 
Hath sepulchred within her furrow wan; 
And that hath perished with thy fame and thee 
The brightest aureole from glory gone.” 


But why, oh why make of the wealth of London its grandest 
claim on history ? 





STATESMANSHIP AND LITERATURE. 

| spec ROSEBERY as a speaker is generally interesting, 
' and, in our opinion, he is apt to be more interesting on 
literary than on political subjects. In the latter case he has 
to think of the many-hued sections of the party with which 
he is connected and which he aspires to lead once more; and, 
therefore, he does not give us himself frankly and with com- 
Plete abandon. But in the realm of literature Lord Rosebery 
1s free to speak without reserve; and as he is a wide, though 
not profound, reader, he generally interests and occasionally 
instructs us. Bookishness and statesmanship are, one would 
Say, Incompatible, as Lord Rosebery asserted, but he produced 


the instance of Mr. Gladstone as at one and the same time a 


great statesman and a great bookman. Then Lord Rosebery 
went on to test the question as to whether this combination 
was rare by references to our prominent public men, but he 
scarcely came to any definite conclusion, interesting as were 
his allusions to Carteret and Charles Fox, to Canning and 
Disraeli, to Gladstone and Parnell. The question still remains 
as to whether the political mind is, on the whole, likely to be 
literary, or whether the man of letters will probably become 
a successful statesman. These, let it be remembered, are 
quite distinct problems, 


We think the many instances adduced by Lord Rosebery 
are sufficient to show that the aristocratic statesman of the 
past, with his comparative leisure and his classical training, 
was usually a man of reading and a lover of literature. 
Exceptions there were, like those of Walpole and Rockingham ; 
but the long line of literary statesmen, or at least of states- 
men who loved books and reading—Harley, Bolingbroke, 
Carteret, Chatham, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Grey, Canning, 
Melbourne, Russell, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, not to speak 
of so immortal a man of letters as Burke—shows concla- 
sively a kind of apostolic succession in the literary states- 
man. In France, for a long period, we find a similar 
condition. In the last century Choiseul, Turgot, Malesherbes, 
were cultivated and learned men. During the Revolution 
even, when action rather than culture was the idea that 
governed men’s minds, Brissot, Siéyés, Condorcet, came to 
the front. During the present century Thiers, Guizot, 
Lamartine, Rémusat, are instances of the union of politics 
and literature in the persons of public men. If we turn to 
another land—Italy—we find in the history of her medieval 
Republics a close blending of politics and literature, the most 
illustrious example of which is, of course, Dante. We think 
of him rightly as Valtissima poeta, but he was a political 
leader in Florence, and he has given us in the “ De Monarchia” 
one of the great political treatises of the world. Machiavelli, 
Michael Angelo, and later on, Paul Sarpi, are all statesmen 
as well as historians and artists. Unquestionably there is a 
long historical association in Europe between letters and 
politics. Even in America, where the word “ politician ” has 
come to have such dubious associations, many of the older 
statesmen were great readers and good scholars. This was 
true of Hamilton and Jefferson, and, later on, of Calhoun, 
Webster, and Sumner. But can we say that now, when 
democratic ascendency is becoming more and more per- 
vasive, the statesman is also the man of lettersP Net, 
we think, in so full a sense. We do not lay stress 
on the absence of those quotations from ancient litera- 
ture which marked the speeches of Pitt and Fox, and 
which can scarcely have been appreciated by the country 
gentlemen, filled, as Macaulay said, with October ale, who 
lined the benches of the House of Commons. It seems 
to us that there are at least two formidable obstacles to the 
union of a deep devotion to letters on the part of a statesman 
of the present day. In the first place, “the world is too 
much with him,” the demands made by modern politics are 
too urgent and incessant to permit of the old leisure which 
Fox enjoyed, for instance, at St. Anne’s Hill, when he read 
Horace and Virgil with his wife sewing by his side. It is 
true that a very exceptional man like Mr. Gladstone, enjoying 
perfect health and a marvellous memory, could cultivate 
literature, politics, and many other things at the same time. 
But such good fortune falls to the lot of few. When he was 
President, Mr. Cleveland, it is said, began his daily task at 
ten in the morning, and was often found long past midnight 
still deep in work. Lord Salisbury is never so happy as when 
locked up in his laboratory, but public affairs can seldom 
permit that luxury. The modern scientific appliances have- 
destroyed leisure; and the statesman with a hundred letters 
on his table, his ear at the telephone, and deputations waiting 
to see him will find less and less time to gratify his taste for 
the kind of reading which Carteret and Fox loved. 


Another cause which makes against the literary statesman 
is the scientific as distinguished from the literary temper and 
atmosphere of the time. Modern political problems are so 
inextricably blended with scientific facts that we may look 
forward to a scientific rather than a literary training for 
public men. We confess we do not look with much delight 
on this prospect, but we cannot help recognising facts. By 
“science” we do not mean purely physical science, but also 





the sciences of finance, statistics, public hygiene, comparative 
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politics. Full equipment in these and other matters involves | home and in the field, and the playfellows of 
no little time, and the statesman of the future will, we fear, | tions of English children, ‘ Don’ and * Sancho,’ 
be likely to be far better acquainted with Sauerbeck’s lists of | ‘ Tray,’ the solemn pointer, the long-eared 
prices and the figures of the Washington Bureau of Statistics _ setter, the Clumber and Sussex spaniel, and even the domest; 

than with Virgil or Chaucer. When he reads literature at | pug, are being displaced by a host of foreign favourit = 
all, we fancy he will read mostly novels; and though some | some beautiful, some strange, some grotesque, and all eae 
novels may be classed in very high and noble literature, most ; ally employed for other uses than those for which thig ee é' 
novels take rank in a low scale. Most of the actual current | provides scope. When Dr. Caius wrote his treatige 0 

problems of the world arise out of scientific discovery and | ‘‘ English Dogges” for Gesner, the old scholar and physician 
invention, as older problems did not; and they need a con- | by a natural impulse classified them according to the eervices 
siderable command of ethnography, langnages, even psycho- | they rendered. All were usefal, many indispensable, and on] 

lozy, if they are to be treated effectively. It is not statesmen | one breed, the toy-spaniel, was without occupation, and a 
only, but the world at large, which is going through thia sured accordingly. Our new foreign dogs, whatever their 
process of absorption in science, even the romance literature | 


genera, 
*Pan : and 
glossy-coated 





of the period being largely steeped in new scientific concep- 
tions. 


We have considered the attitade of statesmen to literature, 
bui there is an allied, though quite distinct, question on 
which Lord Rosebery did not touch. 


men. We should answer this question at once by sayiny 
that they do not. It is useless to quote the cases of meu 
who, like Julius Cesar and Frederick the Great, were fundi- 
mentally statesmen and only secondarily literary men. 
The case is that of the man of letters who afterwards “ went 
into politics.” We know that there have been a few instances 
of successful men of letters in the political sphere, but they 
have been few. We recall that remarkable man, Leibnitz, 
who was diplomatist as well as philosopher, and we dv not 
forget the cognate instance of Rubens. But, as a rule, the 
experience of poor Bailly, who left his observatory to take 
part in the French Revolution, has been the experience of 
mest men who have entered an alien sphere,—except in so far 
as most of these have not been the victims of the guillotine. 
What is the first duty of a public man? Obviously, action. 
But this is not a duty at all, except in so far as personal 
morality is concerned, for the man of letters. He isastudent, 
his life is necessarily cloistral, his place is in his liorary. In 
public affairs he is apt to be either unduly rash or 


unduly timid. He is out of harmony with his en- 
vironment when he takes up politics. He finds that 
the men with whom he associates do not understand 


his point of view; they think him a pedant, he thinks 
them barbarians. His intellect is apt to be degraded 
from its peculiar and high task by association with minds, 
vigorous, it may be, but commonplace. He is called on “to 
serve tables,” so to speak, and he soon finds that early inspira- 


This is the ques- | 
tion whether literary men, as a rule, make good states. | 


special uses in their native land, find none here, except 
_ perhaps as watch-dogs. Economically speaking, they do not 
justify tbeir existence, but swell the numbers of the canine 
unemployed. Dog industries, like those of men, change with 
time. Perhaps it is because in this country they have 
_less scope for their talents than elsewhere, that the ger. 
viceable Enylish dogs—the pointers, setters, spaniels, ter. 
riers, greyhounds, beagles, retrievers, and trained sheep. 
doys—are being exported in numbers to America and 
the Colonies; while purely “fancy” dogs, or dogs whose 
original use was to hunt or repel wild beasts, but which 
|are now only prized for size and appearance, are par. 
chased for great prices and introduced to English homes, 
Whether the “course of exchange” is in favour of this 
| country is rather doubtfal. From the days of the Roman 
' occupation, when the native breed of mastiff was regularly 
| exported to Rome to fight in the arena, until the days of 
James I. and the intended Spanish match, when the pointer 
was introduced from the Peninsula, “ England for the 
English” applied to dogs as well as men. Ireland and 
Seotland probably owned three breeds not then common 
in England, the Irish wolfound, a heavier and rougher 
variety than the Scotch deerhound, with the Scotch 
terrier making up the distinguished trio from the two sister 
kingdoms. ‘Gelert,’ we expect, was an Irish wolfhound, for 
the traffic between the Northern and Southern points of 
Wales and Ireland was constant, even before the days of 
Strongbow. 


The Stewarts added to the list the toy-spaniel, and our Dutch 
connection brought us the pug. Both came from Holland; but 
the former, the “ King Charles,” was originally a pure-bred 
dwarf-spaniel, exceptionally intelligent, useful in finding 
game, and differing only in its smaller size and extreme 





domesticity from our larger breeds. The “spaniel gentle or 


tion gone, while he has failed to make any impression on | comforter,” which Dr. Cains denounced as a useless lap- 
. P : . : j Sag 
those with whom he has been brought into contact. Gibbon, | dog, must have preceded the King Charles as an indigenous 


no doubt, as Macaulay said, derived some benefit from his | Pe* 


short membership of the House of Commons; but he did 
nothing there, 2nd if he had remained we should not have 
had the “Decline and Fall.” What did Victor Hugo con- 
tribute to the French Senate? Even Macaulay, though he 
had a political mind, probably wasted his time in Parlia- 
ment, and was ultimately glad to return to his library, en- 
thusiastic as he was on his entrance into the House. One 
might point to some striking contemporary instances of the 
failure of men of letters to do that which Nature did not 
intend them to do, but it is better to keep to the past. The 
lesson is clear, The life of action and the life of contempla- 
tion are different ; they need not be hostile, but they can rarely, 
if ever, be accommodated in one personality. 


Pon 





DOGS FROM OTHER LANDS. 

‘A T the Birmingham Dog Show, held last week, it was 
noted that the old English kinds, especially the highly 
descended breeds used for sport, were exhibited in greater 
numbers than usual, and that this continues to be character- 
istic of shows held in the Midlands. Those who are in- 
terested in dogs, but are not “in the fancy,” might well 
ask what cause could possibly diminish the popularity of 
the English breeds, for generations so highly prized in this 
country. They might even be pardoned for doubting if any 
other dogs could, on their merits, compete with them for 

beauty, sense, or companionable qualities. 


Fashion is largely responsible for the change; but be the 
causes what they may, the old English favourites, the com- 





anions of generations of English country gentlemen at | Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” and other Scotch pictures 


Pugs came in with chocolate, powder, negro page-boys, 
and hoops, and marked the first step in English taste for the 
grotesque in dogs. The cleanliness and absence of canine 
odour abont the pug, as well as his decorative qualities, also 
recommended him. He was an exotic, but has remained in 
favour on his merits for nearly two hundred years. The 
spotted carriage dog was a Hanoverian introduction, and the 
white Pomeranian is credited to the connection with Prussia 
in the wars of Frederick the Great. 


Prince Albert introduced new dogs to the fashionable 
world, but they were not foreigners. The records of the 
Queen’s early life, illustrated by the paintings both of 
Carl Haag and of Landseer, show the Prince Consort sur- 
rounded by well-bred sporting dogs,—in one a team of 
spaniels, in another setters and pointers (usually in Scotch 
scenes) ; but for many years his favourite companion among 
dogs was a greyhound. It used to follow him in London, and 
was painted by Landseer. The Prince Consort’s taste did not 
make the greyhound fashionable as a house dog, though 
anciently it was the common companion and pet of Princes 
and nobles. Richard IU. had a greyhound named ‘ Mithe,’ 
. always fawned upon him when he met it and took it 
with him. One day, when he was walking with the 
then Earl of Derby, the dog left him, and attached itself 
to the Earl, which, according to Froissart, the King 
took as an omen of his futare rival's success. But 
Prince Albert, Sir Walter Scott, and Landseer together 
created the taste for Scotch dogs as household pets, 
which has lasted till to-day. Sir Walter glorified the deer- 
hound and the Dandie Dinmont. But Landseer, in “The 
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created the sentiment which first introduced the collie 
to the notice of classes above those of the shepherd 
ana Northern farmer. The Queen herself became an 
owner of collies, and from the companions of shepherds 
they became the inmates of palaces. And still foreign 
dogs had not encroached on the ancient breeds. Their first 
appearance Was due mainly to sentiment, which brought us 
three breeds of undoubted worth, the Newfoundland, the St. 
Bernard, and the Labrador dog, which developed into the 
modern retriever. The Newfoundlands and Labrador dogs 
were introduced incidentally during the long years of the 
search for Franklin and his lost crew. Tho size and beauty 
ef the Newfoundland became known by report, while the 
smaller Labrador breed were so clever and useful that they 
were constantly made pets of by the sailors on successive 
expeditions when returning from the Arctic seas by the 
North-Eastern coasts of North America. Landseer set the 
seal on the popularity of the Newfoundland by his picture 
entitled “A Member of the Humane Society.” This makes 
the third breed “established” as favourites by his brush, for 
the deerbound, like the collie, was mainly known to England 
vy his Highland pictures. The St. Bernard succeeded, and 
bas eclipsed, the Newfoundland. It has every claim to ad- 
miration except usefulness, for though as guide and carrier 
in the snow it is unsurpassed, these emergencies do not occur 
in the landof its udoption; and being, like the Thibetan mastiff, 
a dog of the mountains and snow, it cannot be expected to dis- 
tinguish itself in the water like the Newfoundland. Later 
the list of foreign dogs established in this country bas been 
swelled by an ever-increasing immigration of breeds, some 
good, some interesting, some neither the one nor the other, 
some of very doubtful character and antecedents, and all 
differing from the indigenous dogs that they are without 
occupation or “ visible means of subsistence.” They are all 
cither pets, or “ show-dogs.” 


Poodles came into favour after the Crimean War and the 
French alliance, among the classes who were equally familiar 
with London and Paris, but they did not become a “craze” 
among fashionable people until recent years, and are already 
giving place to less desirable animals. The engaging little 
Machshund marked the influence of German successes after 
tue War of 1870. He has endeared himself everywhere, and 
kas come to stay, though he is useless except as an indoor 
watch-dog. The great Dane, originally a boarhound and the 
largest of the smooth-skinned dogs, was also a German 
innovation. No one but fanciers—one of the most success- 
fal being a lady—keeps these dogs; but they occupy a 
considerable space on the show-benches. Unless perfectly 
gnod-tempered, they are not safe animals to keep. The little 
Spitz dogs and black Schipperkes are a Continental fancy, im- 
ported by smart people, generally ladies. The Spitz was 
always a “quality dog;” one sees him in old Dutch paintings 
of wealthy burghers’ houses. The Schipperke was a bargees’ 
watch, and remains what he was on the Dutch canal boats, 
soisy, yapping, restless, and excitable. Our Royal Family, 
through their Russian connection, have recently been re- 
sponsible for a fine new breed, the white Russian wolfhound, 
or Borzoi dog. The Princess of Wales owns some of the 
fuest in the country; but we venture to doubt whether they 
are as beautiful, or as intelligent, as the Scotch deer 
hound. But at the present date the predominant and most 
fushionable breed is the Chinese or Mongolian chow dog. It is 
upparently the ideal anima] of the hour, and is popular among 
all classes. We wonder why? Possibly because the civilised 
world is tired of the high-bred and domesticated breeds, and 
prefers to try its hand in redomesticating the dog of savage 
man. For this is what the chow is by form and inheritance, 
and it would be unfair to expect from it the qualities of com- 
plete domestication. In Northern China he has been bred 
for centuries for the sake of his skin. The least sentimental 
of humanity, the Chinese kills his dogs when young, 
skins them, and eats them. He keeps dog-farms for the 
purpose. The coat being fine and glossy, the creatare has 
been partly domesticated in some districts, but retains many 
traces besides the sharp muzzle, rough, reddish-yellow coat, 
and curled tail of its savage ancestors. It is most uncertain 
in temper, disobedient, and liable to fits of savageness, 
it has almost none of the repose of our good Enzylish 
breeds. It has also an inveterate survival of old habi-s, 





%.@ oropensity to uit.ck domestic animals. As a writer in | 


the Daily Mail recently remarked :—“ All owners of chows 
must know that their dog either will run sheep, has run 
sheep, or is at that moment running sheep.” An exactly 
opposite bias is seen in the Thibetan mastiff or the Albanian: 
“molossus,” whose second nature is to attack and kite any 
dog, fox, or wolf which comes near a flock; but the failing; 
of the Albanian dog is that he regards strange men as: 
enemies to his flock equally with strange dogs. It is to 
be hoped that these chow dogs will not be allowed to 
interbreed freely with our indigenous mongrels and collies 
Cross-breds always tend to ill-temper, and in this case the 
general good nature of English dogs might suffer from the 
“yellow peril” introduced amongst us. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


{To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—The letter of “ Catholicus” on this subject, which 
appeared in the Spectator of November 19th, contains much 
with which not a few in this corner of Ireland would heartily 
coincide if only his proposition went a little further. That 
steps ought to be taken to put University education of the 
true type within the reach of all Irish Roman Catholics who 
wish to enjoy it without the sacrifice of any principle on 
their part, I readily admit; and the broad lines on which 
“ Catholicus ” proposes that this should be done are the only 
lines, in my opinion, on which Parliament will ever settle this 
thorny question. But the proposed measure must go further 
if it is to have any chance of passing. Let “Catholicus” 
amend his suggestion thus: Instead of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission of Roman Catholics to settle the details of the pro- 
posed St. Patrick’s University, let a mixed Commission be 
appointed to frame a scheme for two new Universities,—one, 
as proposed by him, for the South of Ireland, with its seat in 
Dublin; and the other, on precisely the same lines in every 
respect, for the North of Ireland, with its seat in Belfast, ' 
and, I submit, you have not only a broader and more states- 

manlike measure, dealing with the needs not of a section of ' 
the population but with the whole country on equal terms; 

but you make an addendum the absolute necessity of which a 
moment’s thought will make clear. 

The creation of the proposed St. Patrick’s University would 
of necessity involve the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the present Royal University (the disappearance of which 
few would regret), because with the withdrawal from it of the. 
Roman Catholic element, its chief raison d’étre, for which, 
indeed, it was brought into being, would disappear. It would, 
therefore, become absolutely needful to provide a University 
for the large body of students from Ulster who, along with 
the Roman Catholics, constitute the mainstay of the Royal 
University, and this would best be done by the erection of 
the second University of which I speak. A demand for this, 
indeed, might, independently of other considerations, be 
expected to be put forward in the near future by the rapidly 
growing city of Belfast, the present population of which is 
over three hundred thousand, and by the widely known and 
renowned Queen’s College of Belfast, on whose books, [ learn, 
stand the names of nearly six thousand men (of all creeds) 
who have received their education within its walls, and who 
would form a splendid initial constituency for the proposed 
new seat of learning. Probably ‘ Catholicus” would have 
no objection to such an addendum to bis scheme as I thts 
suggest. Whether this be so or not, I take the liberty of 
saying that no proposal which omits all reference to Ulster 
has, or ought to have, any chance of passing, while, on the other 
hand, a measure which pari passu would propose to provide 
University education for North and South. for Protestant 
and Catholic, at the same time, on the same lines, and the 
same terms, would so commend itself to Parliament and 
the country that its prospects from the first would be 
bright, its passage into law might confidently be hoped for, 
aud its outcome in the promotion of the education of the 
whole of Ireland might be expected to be of the happiest 
character.—I am, Sir, &e., Untster Scorn, 

[To THe Epttor or Tne “SpscratoR.”| 
Srr,—lI have just read the letter signed “ Catholicus” in the 
Spectator of November 10th, and my em; hatic comment upom 
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it is that which you yourself make in a few pregnant remarks, 

“ Our only fear,” you say, “is that it goes too far in meeting 
Protestant and anti-sectarian criticisms, and so might not in 
the end be as ungrudgingly accepted by the Irish Roman 
Catholics as any scheme, to be successful, must be.” Ah, if 
English statesmen in bygone times had paid regard to these 
principles, what a different country Ireland would be to-day. 
The scheme outlined by ‘‘ Catholicus,’ good as it is on the 
whole, would, in my opinion, be vastly improved by 
strengthening the ecclesiastical element on the governing 
body of the proposed Catholic University. Why the Catholic 
Bishops ever expressed themselves satisfied to accept a 
governing body composed so as to secure a preponderance of 
laymen I do not know, but as they have done so, and, I 
presume, for sufficient reason, it seems to me that their 
position should at all events be made as strong as possible. 
This not on religious grounds alone, but also on educational 
grounds. Any one who knows anything about Ireland must 
recognise the splendid energy with which the Catholic clergy 
sustain education in every grade, primary and secondary. 
Ask the Commissioners of National Education who are the 
men that have made their system the success it is, and they 
will tell you that in three provinces of Ireland it is 
the Catholic clerical managers. Ask the Commissioners of 
Intermediate Education, and you will get a similar answer. 
Also Englishmen should not forget the peculiar circum- 
stances that characterise the position of the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland. The naked truth is that—sad result of the penal 
times—Ireland is practically without a Catholic aristocracy. 
The Catholic Bishops and clergy now occupy that place. Of 
them it may be truly said,— 

“They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land; 
They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand.” 

In framing a Catholic University Bill for Ireland let the 
Government bear these facts in mind, not foolishly and vainly 
strive to whittle away Catholic claims, but anxiously, mag- 
nanimously bend all their energies towards strengthening the 
element that must be the real mainstay of the University. 
Give us for once what we tell you we want, and do not 
sempiternally force upon us what we distinctly tell you we do 
not want.—I am, Sir, &c., EMLy. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. BROWNING. 
{To rue Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.) 
S1r,—In a letter to the Spectator of November 26th, Canon 
MacColl has impugned my statement that Mr. Gladstone 
applied the words, “I call it devilish,” to an alleged act of 
duplicity on the part of Disraeli. The following sentence 
occurs in a letter which I received tce-day from my informant, 
who is an eminent scholar and schoolmaster: ‘‘ You told the 
tale as I told it you, that is, as I heard Browning tell it.” I 
hope that Iam not guilty of indiscretion if I add that Mr. 
George Russell bas kindly informed me that he had the 
incident direct from Browning. How thestrange discrepancy 
arose passes my comprehension, and is not now my concern. 
What I am concerned with is to show that the anecdote rests 
on the authority which I claimed for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Hotel d@’ Angleterre, Biarritz, November 29th. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
[To THE EpitToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.’”’} 

S1r,—Some years since I had the great pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Gladstone at dinner. One of the other guests asked him 
whether it was true that he had pronounced Shakespeare to 
be the greatest man who ever lived. Mr. Gladstone at once 
replied, and I can almost repeat his words verbatim :—“ No, 
Ido rot think I ever made such a statement. Undoubtedly 
the three greatest men who ever lived were Homer, Dante, 
and Shakespeare. Homer created a people, a language, and 
a religion. Dante created a people and a language, but not a 
religion. Shakespeare did not create any of the three, but I 
am inclined to think that his reputation will increase, and 
that in another century he may be universally acknowledged 
to be the greatest man who ever lived.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


cs 


A CAT AND DOG STORY. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPecratorR,’] 

S1r,—In reference to your interesting article on «“ Benevo. 
lence in Animals” in the Spectator of October 15th the 
following incident may interest your readers. A Ieianate 
hound I have anda cat were very devoted to one another 
and fed regularly from the same dish. With an equal start, 
the cat fared rather badly; so one day the dog was tied up 
whilst the cat was fed, but before eating anything itself the 
cat selected a bone and carried it outside to the dog, and then 
returned to its own meal. This happened on two or three 
separate occasions. The bassett had a great objection to cats 
generally, and his great delight was to track one in thy 
garden.—I am, Sir, &c., F. MarsHatt, 


Woodbourne, Lostock, Bolton-le-Moors, November 17th. 





SQUIRRELS FEEDING SHEEP, 

[To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,— Wandering many years ago in the then Lord Skelmers. 
dale’s park near Ormskirk, my attention was drawn to the 
eccentric movements of fallow deer galloping from one clump 
of trees to another, as though playing some game. The 
cawing of rooks met the ear, and I noticed that these birds 
led the game, flying to different trees in advance of the deer. 
On closer scrutiny, the rooks were feeding upon, and letting 
fall many acorns as they fed, and these the deer hastened to 
secure. Thus the squirrels were feeding themselves on the 
apples, not the sheep, which merely ran to feed on such as. 
the squirrels aloft let fall—I am, Sir, &c., JNO. POwNALL, 


Llangollen, North Wales, November 25th. 





THE SENSE OF DIRECTION IN ANIMALS, 
[To rue Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—A friend of mine told me some years ago that he had had 
some Scotch cattle conveyed direct by rail from Scotland to 
the south of the New Forest, where he turned them out to 
pasture in the Forest. Some time after, meeting one of the 
men whose duty it is to look after the cattle in the Forest, 
be asked after his animals. He was told that they had at 
once made their way to the extreme north of the Forest, and 
whenever they were driven back they always, without delay, 
turned their steps again northward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chelmsford, November 28th. R. E. Barvuert, 





THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
[To rHx Eprrok oF THE “SreEcratTor.”} 

Srr,—I quote below a passage from Saint-Evremond in which 
he describes a state of feeling parallel to that to which expres- 
sion is given in Shakespeare’s sonnets,—the feeling of a man 
who, betrayed alike by his friend and his mistress, finds his 
love for both toodeep to be destroyed even by this direst offence. 
Shakeepeare’s capacity for love and friendship was likely to 
be greater than that of most men; but there are few of us to 
whom these emotions are so absolutely unintelligible as to 
make it seem probable that Shakespeare (!) in these passionate 
and pathetic accents was merely putting a decent gloss on 
his mercenary complaisance. Saint-Evremond, on hearing of 
his misfortune, writes to his mistress from Camp :—“ Peut- 
étre ne savez-vous pas, que si je n’ose me plaindre de vous, 
pour vous aimer trop; je n’oserais me plaindre de lui, pour 
ne laimer guére moins: et s’il faut de nécessité me mettre en 
colére, apprenez-moi contre qui je me dois facher davantage; 
ou contre luni, qui m’enléve une maitresse, ou contre vous qui 
me volez un ami...... J’ai trop de passion, pour donner 
rien au ressentiment; ma tendresse l’emportera toujours sur 
vos outrages. J’aime le perfide, j'aime l’infidéle, and crains 
seulement qu’un ami sincére ne soit mal avec tous les deux.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. M.S. 





A “BULL” INDEED. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—Here is a complication of “bulls.”—A witness in the 
Courts here the other day was asked : ‘‘ Was Michael Flaherty 
your grandfather?” “He was, Sir, till a bull killed him.” 
Poor Michael! living or dead, he could not escape the bull. 
It is a pretty subject for an epigram.—I am, Sir, &e., 





JGNOTUS. 


Dublin. S. G. 
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A NEW ZEALAND “BULL.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—It may interest your readers to learn that our popular 
Governor, with a view, doubtless, of acclimatising the Irish 
“pall” at the Antipodes, has released at the various centres of 
population in the Colony several fine specimens of this 
interesting breed imported direct from the County Tyrone. 
For instance, on the occasion of a public reception at Napier, 
the school children of the town, after being duly complimented 
by his Excellency on the hearty manner in which they had 
rendered the National Anthem, were solemnly assured that 
if they put their shoulders to the wheel they would be sure to 
reach the top of the tree! Upon which a compatriot turned 
¢o me and said: “Sure, it was an axle-tree he meant, bedad.” 
—1 am, Sir, &e., 
Russell, Bay of Islands, 


Water W. MAvppven. 








POETRY. 





YOUNG JANIE. 


Tne neighbours to young Janie said, 
“O where may your Willie be? ” 

“ And where is your jolly lover gone 
That flaunted o’er the sea?” 


An old crone said it to herself, 
Slow-chuckling at the door; 

A young girl after Janie peered, 
And said, ‘‘ He’ll come no more.” 


‘The misty eve had blurred the heath, 
And wept adown the pane, 

When sudden open stood the door, 
And he stood in the rain! 


She put her hand up to her beart, 
But no word could enquire; 
She took him by his languid arm, 

And drew him to the fire. 


“OQ Will, have ye found some Northern love, 
That your thoughts so heavy seem ; 

Or some dark lass o’ Italy, 
That keeps ye in a dream ?” 


Earnestly up he raised his eyes ; 
But water from them rushed : 

He oped his lips, and yearned to speak, 
But out salt water gushed. 


‘There came a sea-moan in the room, 
A dancing slow and bright; 

Her lover dully smiled at her, 
Then faded from her sight. 


She ran into the street; her eyes 
In the wet twilight shone : 

She cried ‘‘ Have ye seen my Willie pass ? 
He’s been wi’ me and gone.” 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 





BACK FROM THE WAR IN CUBA. 


WHEN I come back from Cuba 
They laid me up a spell, 

A convalescing from a piece 
Of a busted Spanish shell ; 

And while I laid in hospital, 
Requiring all my grit, 

Some Jadies come around one day 
To cheer us up a bit. 


And one (she was the daughter 
Of a New York millionaire) 

She come and took a look at me, 
And sat down in a chair; 

And talked and gossipped with me— 
Lor’! how I wished she’d stay !— 

Till finally the surgeon came 

And ordered her away. 





Then when she come to taking leave, 
From out her bag she took, 
And made to me a present of 
A little gilt-edged book ; 
A-saying as she give it me, 
She knew that I’d enjoy 
The stories that was in it 
*Bout another soldier-boy. 


I found in it some verses, 
By a Mr. Rudyard K., 
Relating many anecdotes 
Of a certain Thomas A. 
This kind of took my fancy, 
And I read it through and throog, 
And found he was first-cousin 
To us Yankee “ Boys in Blue.” 


With some external difference,— 
But what’s the odds o’ that ? 
ile wears a pipe-clayed helmet, 
And us a campaign hat; 
His natty scarlet tunic 
Fits like paper on a wall, 
Whilst our own service blouses 
Ain’t got no fit at all. 


In every kind of climate, 
Like us, he chills or roasts, 
Though he does his work in “ garriscns,” 
And us in “ frontier posts.” 
And while each year at Aldershot 
His various corps will join, 
You'll find us doing scouting 
Round Fort Assiniboine. 


These are bat trifles after all, 
The difference of the land; 
And when it comes to fighting 
We can take him by the hand. 
And if they has us out agin, 
I hope that I may say 
We'll be touching elbows with you, 
First-cousin Thomas A. 


Here’s looking at you, Tommy! 
We hope some day to get 

A chance to get acquainted 
A little better yet. 

At last all ancient jealousies 
*T wixt you and us are gone, 

Yon’ve had your Balaclava, 
We've had our San Juan, 


Chicago, U.S.A. JAMES B. Latirer, 








BOOKS. 


—_@——— 
THE FRENCH ARMY.* 


M. Ursatn Gonrer’s attack upon the Army of his father. 
land is remarkable, not only for itself, but for its effect. 
Alone of all the defamatory pamphlets directed against the 
soldiers of France, it has attained the honour of a public 
prosecution. To-day the book is suppressed; to-morrow it 
may be burnt (so to say) by the public hangman. And the 
one obvious reason for the honour thus conferred upon it, is the 
studious moderation of its tone. This to English ears may sound 
a paradox, for M. Gohier does not appear at first sight to 
prune his language or to respect his opponents, Yet it must 
be confessed that his articles are far more modest in abuse, 
far better measured in argument, than those of a dozen others 
who are for the moment the Army’s heroes. M. Rochefort, for 
example, and the other hand-to-mouth politicians who live 
upon the abuse of the hour, have vilified the Army in terms 
of slander and ignobility to which M. Gobier has never 
descended. Nor have these pamphleteers ever broken with 
their past. The last five Ministers of War have borne their 
full share of abuse. The Generals Billot and Chanoine, to- 
day acclaimed as patriots, were but yesterday “ crapulous old 
Jesuits,” because M. Rochefort erroneously thought that 





* L’ Armée contre la Nation, Par Urbain Gohier, Paris: Editions de la Reyne 
Blanche. 
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they did not agree with him. However, itis typical of France’s 
sad degradation that MM. Rochefort and Drumont go free, 
while M. Gobier must face his accusers. And the reason, we 
fear, is not far to seek. The Government is afraid of MM. 
Rochefort and Drumont, who for the last four years have 
ruled France. It is not at all afraid of M. Gohier. 

Yet, maybe, the Government is wrong. For M. Gohier’s 
book, being moderate in tone, has been echoed by M. de 
Freycinet, publicly approved by M. Lockroy, the two Ministers 
who find their Departments aggrieved by its publication. So 
that unless the prosecution be dropped, which is probable, 
we shall witness yet another scandal in France, and this 
miserably tried country will be forced to look on while two 
statesmen condemn the expression of opinions which they 
themselves have either endorsed or forestalled. Moreover, 
the feeling of Paris is quickly changed; the revulsion bas 
already begun; and (who knows?) to-morrow MM. Gobier 
and Rochefort may have changed places in the official estima- 
tion. 

Such, then, is M. Gohier’s position towards the justice of 
his country ; and what of his book? It is melancholy read- 
ing, even for the enemies of France, and the worst is, that on 
the whole the writer sustains his charges. Of course, allow- 
ance must be made for the heat of controversy, especially of 
French controversy, The greatest scoundrel that ever was 
hanged was not so depraved as a French soldier or politician 
is painted by his opponent. We are reluctant to believe all 
the ignominies which M. Gohier imputes to the officers of 
France; we hesitate to think that a French barrack, the 
enforced, if temporary, home of every young citizen, is the 
den of vice and corruption here represented. But, after the 
most generous deduction, enough remains to condemn the 
system of military service, and to prove that the honour of 
the Army should be instantly refurbished. 


At the outset the writer attacks the barrack with an 
eloquent fury, and it is curious to note that from three 
hundred pages of vilification the following passage alone has 
been selected for prosecution :—“ The military spirit,” says 
M. Gohier, “is acquired in war; it is not acquired in a 
barrack. ..... Tbe barrack is merely the schoo! of all the 
stale vices: of laziness, lying, informing, immodesty, low 
debauchery, moral cowardice, and drunkenness.” And so he 
paints the youth of France leaving their homes alert, 
clear-eyed, and honest, and then returning sullied beyond 
recognition, gamblers, drunkards, monsters of vice and 
disease. It is a heavy indictment, and overcharged; but if 
it be true in a tenth part, then France pays bitterly in- 
deed for her vague hope of revenge. And in M. Gohier’s 
favour be it said that the intelligence of the country is upon 
his side. The barrack has been denounced by all parties and 
upon all platforms. M. de Freycinet can match from his own 
pronouncements the invective of the man whom he now 
porsues. The wisest priests of France have drawn up the 
same indictment, at the risk of unpopularity or of deportation. 
Ask the professional man for his reminiscences, they are 
always the same. Talk to the soldier himself, reposing after 
a march, and he will confess that his patriotism has under- 
gone a severe shock. All classes are dissatisfied with the 
barrack, and M. Gohier in the early chapters of bis work does 
but express the general discontent: Yet itis for these chapters 
that he will defend his liberty. 


The rest of the book is far more grave. In attacking the 
barrack, M. Gohier does but attack a system. In charging 
the officers of France with incompetence and corruption, he 
strikes a rude blow at military honour, and, alas! the blow 
goes home. Out of their own mouth he convicts them. He 
relies not on his own conviction, but on the expressed opinion 
of such experts as M. de Gallifet. He declares the Generals 
of France incompetent, and asserts that promotion is the fruit 
of intrigue. Worse than this, he paints a sorry picture of 
military justice, and truly he would be a bold man who would 
pass with confidence before a French Court-Martial. He 
would be a bolder who would dare to accuse a brother-officer, 
though the culprit’s guilt were patent. All attempts to 
redress wrongdoing are met with the single argument 
of “solidarity.” If you charge one officer, says the pro- 
fessional soldier, you charge the twenty-two thousand 
offivers of France. One instance out of many quoted hy 
M. Gobier is sufficient. Some three years since a Captain 
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embezzlement and theft. To this charge Surgeon-Major 
Boyer added another of a more private nature, Both: 
charges were proved, and Captain Bonis left the Army 
with a fall pension and the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. His accusers were less fortunate. Lieutenant 
Rocas was sent to South Algeria, from whence he wil}, 
probably never return, and was struck out from the. 
tableaw of promotion. As to Surgeon-Major Boyer, he. 
was challenged by the Captain whom he had denounced, and 
whom he properly declined to meet. He offered, however, to, 
give satisfaction to any Captain who would espouse his com. 
rade’s cause. And when no Captain volunteered, he wag 
court-martialled, and condemned for “faults against dis. 
cipline.” Such is the story of solidarity which M. Gohicr- 
tells with every circumstance of truth, and, though we repeat 
it with all reserve, the events of the last year make it probable, 


Solidarity—that is what has brought the heaviest reproachesg: 
upon the officers of France, an anxiety to support one another, 
not in their virtues, but in their vices. It is solidarity which 
has embroiled the country in this monstrous affair, and which. 
has persuaded some men to regard Esterhazy as a hero and 
Picquart as a scoundrel. In fact, the weighty words spoken. 
the other day by M. Poincaré, a statesman whom none wil! 
charge with partisanship or fiippancy, are abundantly justi.. 
fied. “The military authority,” said he, “has two weighte 
and two measures.” And thereby he passed the final con. 
demnation upon the military justice of France. Two weighte 
and two measures! A light one for Esterhazy, who was tried 
to be acquitted, and meanwhile left at liberty. Another, and 
a heavy one, for Colonel Picquart, who was kept in secret 
with no better motive than reverge. If ever a taint rested 
upon a body of men, it rests upon the officers of France, and) 
until they amend their code of honour, they can hardly face 
their country or their country’s foes. To-day they are 
“solid” with General Mercier as yesterday they were “solid” 
with Esterhazy. And however hard it may be to support the: 
invective of men such as M. Gohier, this invective is justified, 
by “the two weights and the two measures” denounced by 
M. Poincaré. 


Yet in all this confusion of truth and justice the French: 
Army is untouched. For the French Army does not consist 
in the General Staff nor in the professional class of efficient 
officers. The French Army is the French nation, and if 
only the French nation be honourably led, it wil fight with 
the same heroism which it has proved on a hundred fields. 
And the French nation is rapidly awaking from its brief 
madness. It is beginning to understand that honour is not: 
bounded by the concealment of a colleague’s wrongdoing; it 
is beginning to understand that the valiant soldiers who 
march thirty kilométres a day, with full kit on their back, 
are as noble a part of the Army as the gentlemen who for the 
last year have intrigued at the Ministry of War And 
presently it will discover that the majority of French officers 
are as brave and honest as itself, and, abandoning the pitifu’ 
doctrine of solidarity, it will distinguish between those whe 
approve the practice of forgery and those who do not. Nor 
let it be forgotten, when this admirable result is achieved,. 
that it is due in large measure to such fearless pamphieteers 
as M. Urbain Gohier. 





TWO OPEN-AIR POETS.* 
WueEn Milton in one of his inspired parentheses said that 
poetry was “simple, sensuous, and passionate,” he gave us 
in three words an admirable summary of its essentia! 
qualities. Especially happy was the term “sensuous,” which 
he seems to have coined for the occasion. The poet must be 
a man of fine senses, and so of fine sensations; seeing things: 
for himself, and letting things make upon him their own 
impressions, instead of bringing to them ready-made intel- 
lectual tickets. True poetry must be drenched in sense. A 
new poet is therefore most easily discovered by the new way 
in which he sees the familiar face of things, just as & 
poetaster stands at once revealed by his inability to break 
away from the last fashionable convention. Jiudged by this 
standard, we have no hesitation in giving the tonourable 
name of poetry to the two volumes of verse that come 
together from Mr. Elkin Mathews’s press. Both writer® 





* (1.) The Island Race. By Herry Newbolt, Lord: ELikin Mathews.—— 





Bonis was rightfully charged by Lieutenant Rocas with 


(2.) Ina Village. by John A, Bridges, London: B kin Mave vs. 
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: 
have eyes of their own which they are not afraid of using. 


and both have voices of their own which are not echoes of 
other men’s. They have also this in common, that the 
subjects which most interest them lie out of doors; they are 

ts of action, of heroism, though they seek it in different 
surroundings,— Mr. Newbolt in the stress of battle, Mr. John 
Bridges in a quiet English village. 

Of Mr. Newbolt’s forty pieces some dozen were printed last 
summer under the title of their proem, “ Admirals All,” and 
were welcomed at the time in these columns. We congratu- 
lated Mr. Newbolt then, and we must congratulate him again, 
on his “ Ballad of the Bold Menelaus,” with its rattling chorus, 
admirable in itself, and still more admirable in keeping clear 
of the Kipling note :— 

“She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 
And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus put to sea.” 
But we refer to our previous review for another reason. We 
yentured to suggest to Mr. Newbolt, as a theme for his muse, 
Gillespie’s heroic action at Vellore, and here we have 
“Gillespie,” a ballad that should take its place among the 
best in English. Not that that, alas! is saying as much as we 
could wish. The folk-ballad that stirred Sir Philip Sidney 
«“Jike the sound of a trumpet” is lost. Those that survive, 
like “Brave Lord Willoughby,” too often lapse into doggerel. 
And the literary ballads, written by poets who were conscious 
artists, are strangely few and far between. What ballad 
is there, in the two hundred years between Campbell’s 
“Battle of the Baltic ” and Drayton’s “ Ballad of Agincourt,” 
that has any power to stir us as these have? We think Mr. 
Newbolt’s ballad bas the right trumpet tone. Notice how the 
choriambic effect makes the line canter :— 
“ Riding at dawn, riding alone, 
Gillespie left the town behind ; 
Before he turned by the westward road 
A horseman crossed him, staggering blind. 
«The Devil's abroad in false Vellore, 
The Devil that stabs by night,’ he said, 
¢Women and children, rank and file, 
Dying and dead, dying and dead.’ 
Without a word,—without a groan, 
Sudden and swift Gillespie turned, 
The blood roared in his ears like fire, 
Like fire the road beneath him burned, 


He thundered back to Arcot gate, 

He thundered up through Arcot town, 
Before he thought a second thought 

In the barrack yard he lighted down. 


‘Trumpeter, sound for the Light Dragoons, 
Sound to saddle and spur,’ he said ; 
‘He that is ready may ride with me, 
And he that can may ride ahead.’ 
Their rowels ripped their horses’ sides, 
Their hearts were red with a deeper goad, 
But ever alone before them all 
Gillespie rode, Gillespie rode.” 
Thc reader must read the sequel in Mr. Newbolt’s volume. 
Of the other new fighting poems the best are “Craven” and 
“The Gay Gordons.” The quarter-gunner’s yarn, written in 
the old-fashioned anapeestic jolt, we do not quite see the point 
of. Those of our readers who area little timorous of war- 
songs, and think the spirit of England has been sufficiently 
roused of late, will find that Mr. Newbolt does not celebrate 
war in any Berserker spirit, but only so far as it gives 
occasion to the temper of Englishmen—the Island race—to 
show of what stuff it is made. The reflective note is struck 
more frequently in the present volume than in the last. It 
finds, perhaps, its most perfect expression in “Clifton 
Chapel,” a poem with which our constant readers will be 
already familiar. We must not quit Mr. Newbolt’s volume 
without a more express recognition of the artistic quality 
of the writing. Everywhere is seen the evidence of a 
delicate ear and a delicate hand; trained, we should guess, 
in the school of Mr. Robert Bridges. The fine poem, with 
Which the volume concludes, called “The Building of the 
Temple,” is a very subtle study in rhythm after his manner. 
The “Invasion,” which begins “Spring, they say, with his 
greenery,” is another delightful success, and so is “ Gavotte”; 
though it was a mistake to print this close to “ Imogen,” which 
in a great measure repeats its effects. On the other hand, 
“The Death of Admiral Blake” seems to us metrically 
@ failure. Another thing Mr. Newbolt has not suc- 
ceeded in doing (but in this he is in company with 


the seventeenth-century poets); he has not succeeded in 
using the “In Memoriam ” metre without suggesting “In 
Memoriam.” We wish, too, he would banish from “ Admirals 
All” the phrase “the haven under the hill,” which Tennyson 
has appropriated in his masterpiece 
Mr. John Bridges does not sing of Admirals, but of farmers 
and ploughmen and country folk generally. “Come,” he 
says— 
* Come, O friends inglorious, 
Let’s exalt our petty days, 
Praise ourselves whom none else praise ! ” 
And his praise certainly helps us to appreciate the heroism of 
many simple lives,—none the less heroic because, as he 
grimly says, they are “by ill-fortune virtuous ” :— 
“ Strength in weakness we espy, 
Pushing through the narrow gate 
Riches can but make more strait, 
Squeezing through the needle’s eye.” 
To the gallery of country portraits which Mr. Bridges has 
already given us in his previous volume, called Wet Days, 
the most notable additions are those of the parish doctor, the 
village organist, and Farmer Brown. From the vigorous 
sketch of the latter worthy we must quote two verses :— 
“ Told how farmers quaff 
Fine old port and sherry, 
Laughs an acid laugh 
O’er his sober perry. 
On no thoroughbred 
Takes his brooks and doubles; 
Shanks’s mare instead 
Bears him round his stubbles. 
When he can afford 
To the‘ Bull’ to wander, 
Drinks like any lord 
What he means to squander. 
Tightly holds the wall, 
Speaks a little thicker, 
Doesn’t speak at all, 
Curries home his liquor.” 
We have most of us seen Farmer Brown on market-day, and 
Mr. Bridges has seen him too, and is not afraid of belittling 
his hero by showing him in his moments of relaxation. One 
tigure in our country villages does not seem to have shown 
his heroic side to Mr. Bridges; we mean the parson. The 
rector in Wet Days was not a lovable personage, and the 
rector of this “village” (whose locality the charming little 
vignette on the title-page encourages one to guess at)— 
“ Holding out, a yard before 
His portly self, the sacred mortar-board,” 
is not lovable either. In the matter of parsons Mr. Bridges 
is a laudator temporis acti :— 
“ Are all those stout-legged parsons gone 
And gaiters which so well became them ? 
Long frocks the meagre moderns don 
To hide their shanks: and who can blame them ?” 
We have quoted enough to show that the reader who cares for 
the humorous sketches of a shrewd and humane observer of 
our country life will find abundant gratification in this volume; 
bat it is fair to point out that all the pieces are not in the 
same vein. The springs of laughter and tears lie near one 
another; and in such poems as ‘‘The Old Church,” “ At a 
Confirmation,” “Out of Town,” “The Satchel,” they mingle 
their streams. Asa specimen of Mr. Bridges’s more serious 
muse, we will give two stanzas called “ Folded,” which are 
also noticeable as managing an over-familiar metre with 
freshness :— 


“ Folded upon her bosom true, 
The still hands lie, which lately moved 
So busily for all she loved, 

Which moved so busily for you. 

Cold the quick feet which to and fro 
Went at your wish: God grant your own 
Through long disuse not useless grown. 

How if her zeal but wrought your woe ?” 





WILLIAM II. AT WORK AND PLAY.* 
Some time since a loyal Prussian published an encyclopedic 
analysis of the intimate aspects of Kaiser Wilhelm’s daily 
life amidst his domestic, palatial, military, and political 
milieu. Many of the details of this compilation, which 
partly rested on what Gibbon calls “‘scullion” testimony, 
were likely to suit the taste of the Boulevards, but 
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their setting was too complimentary to be acceptable to 
Parisian readers. M. Leudet turned the difficulty by largely 
editing the German text ad usum Delphini, to which end he 
borrowed its chief facts and anecdotes, interspersing them 
with comments and political speculations of his own. A 
chapter on “The Ancestors of William II.” contains some 
absurd blunders. We are told that Frederick the Great “ was 
never so happy as when, dressed in his Royal robes, he was 
seated on his throne, surrounded by the Princes, his brothers, 
in full uniform, the Knights of the Blac! Wagle, the Chamber- 
lains with their gold keys, and the Minic:ers in Court dress.” 
This is nonsense. As premier domestique de Vétat, Frederick 
submitted with a good grace to his regalian splendours, but 
he viewed them with a sarcastic eye. His genuine pleasures 
were drilling “the myrmidons of Mars,” talking or writing, 
to Voltaire, Maupertuis, d’Alembert, and his “Swan of 
Padua,” playing the flute under the direction of old Quantz, 
and setting traps for diplomatists like Lord Hyndford and 
Hugh Eliot. Again, the French author calls Frederick 
William III., the Prussian King of the Jena- Waterloo epoch, 
the heir and successor of “ Alter Fritz,” who, we need hardly 
say, was followed on the throne by his nephew, Frederick 
William II. The English translator writes “ Varsovie” for 
Warsaw, and perpetuates the ancient, but now mostly dis- 
carded, blunder “ Emperor of Germany,” even putting these 
words into the mouth of the Prince of Wales; in French 
that term is unavoidable, for the language does not permit 
the locution “Empereur Allemand.” We do not know 
who should be saddled with such spelling as ‘Heil dir in 
Siegeskrant,” or the transformation of old Gramkow into 
Grimkow, of the familiar names of the two great sculptors 
of Berlin into Ranch and Scadow, or with the amazing 
assurance that the Emperor reads French and German books, 
* not in translation, but in the original.” 


This author is right when he opines that William IT. “has 
a strong sentiment that the chief of the State should not only 
be the representative of authority, but also the most active 
collaborator in the life of the country of which he is the head.” 
To the ordinary mind it is a puzzle how the Emperor can thread 
his way through the vast labyrinth of political, military, 
administrative, ceremonial, and social business which he im- 
poses on himself, and yet have time for exercise and amuse- 
ment, as well as for keeping in touch with the European 
movement in literature, science, and art. He gets up at five 
and, after taking a cold (?) tub, breakfasts, not in light German 
but in heavy English form, at half-past six; at this meal, 
which, however, on review days and on other occasions would 
be at five o’clock, the Empress is always present. Meanwhile 
piles of letters and official reports are awaiting his perusal, 
and the adjutants on duty are waiting to take their instruc- 
tions for the day ; next, the children are visited,and conferences 
held with the functionaries of the household, when journeys 
and Court ceremonies are discussed, expenses calculated, 
accounts examined, and orders approved. Thereafter arrive 
the Ministers of the Kingdom and the Empire, Councillors, 
Generals, the head of the Berlin police, and other high person- 
ages, all bringing with them piles of documents for signature 
or consideration. At nine the Emperor goes out for a drive, 
ride, or walk, returning to the Palace at eleven, when the 
drench of interviews and reports sets in again, to be followed by 
audiences of every description, which, as Continental custom 
prescribes, entail on the Sovereign constant changes of uniform 
in compliment to the various individuals received. This goes 
on till half-past two, when the family lunch together, 
whereupon the Emperor goes out to make official calls, 
looks in, perhaps, at the atelier of a painter or sculptor, 
inspects barracks or other public establishments, winding 
up, if possible, with a drive. On coming home he is subject 
to further invasions of visitors of various kinds, has to 
consider and sign more papers and reports—work that lasts 
till the dinner-hour, which fluctuates between five and seven 
o’clock. The Emperor’s universal knowledge has its blind 
spot: he has no keen perception of the art on which Brillat 
Savarin discoursed so finely. Like Lord Palmerston, he dis- 
dains culinary dainties, preferring big dishes of meat— 
as the French say, plats canailles—and certain low-class odds 
and ends, which he irrigates in undiscriminating fashion 
with a glass or two of champagne. After dinner the “little 
kings,” ze, “the kids,” are called in, fencing is practised, 





light refreshments are taken, and at about ten the bedroom 





is reached. How the Emperor finds leisure for the perusal of 
newspapers and books and for writing letters is a dark 
mystery ; it should also be noted that the above scheme takes no 
account of the exorbitant demands on his time created } 
the theatres, balls, banquets, parties, Court and private, ioe 
and small, official functions, the arrival in Berlin or Potsdam 
of great German and foreign personages, and last, not 
least, by manceuvres, reviews, inspections, and the like, The 
journeys of the “ Reisekaiser” do not diminish his labours 
for they bring fresh toils in the shape of interminable 
deputations, complimentary meetings, speeches, dinners 
and toasts: at mancuvres, this potentate is often Hite 
hours on horseback, and has only three hours for sleep, 
His sea-trips afford him no escape from the clutches 
of the relentless demon,—work. When the Lord High 
Admiral’s yacht puts into a port, the tide of despatches, 
letters, and reports pours in anew: the machine of govern. 
ment is inexorable in its demands for the Imperial tonrist’s 
intervention. He can only secure temporary Nirvana by 
going to hunt in his domains, or by joining a shooting party 
at the Schloss of some Royal or noble friend. In spite of hig 
disabled arm, he is a mighty hunter before the Lord, and ig 
adead shot. Our author gives in full detail the “terrible 
statistics” of the Emperor’s game-book, which in May, 1896, 
recorded a total of 25,372 beasts and birds, amongst them 
7,384 pheasants, 1,703 wild boars, 11,161 hares, and 725 
animals of the bigger species. 

Those whose avocations bring them into proximity with 
the occupants of thrones, and their heirs, apparent or 
presumptive, have remarked that the garments of these 
exalted personages very seldom fit them. Not so with the 
Emperor William, who, to use the language of Sartor Resartus, 
is an admirable “clothes horse.” Onur Frenchman does not 
know this; but he supplies a complete concordance to his 
Imperial Majesty’s integuments. The Palace wardrobes 
include the uniforms of every regiment of the Prussian Army 
—as we calculate 250 sets!—as well as of the German 
regiments of which he is honorary Colonel, and there are two 
large rooms filled with similar foreign clothes. Then come 
the Emperor’s personal dress and undress uniforms, military 
and naval, with countless tunics, hunting dresses, the costumes 
of English and German yacht clubs, lawn-tennis suits, plain 
clothes, &c., with an adequate supplement of linen, hats, 
gloves, sticks, rings, cuffs, and buttons, and, of course, a pile 
of boxes with an international omniuwm gatherum of stars, 
crosses, and ribands. Once a manufacturer deposited on the 
steps of the throne a robe de chambre resplendent with gold 
brocade. That vestment was forthwith returned to the 
sender with the explanation “the Hohenzollerns do not wear 
dressing gowns.” 

The portraiture of “ Guillaume intime ” which we have now 
slightly sampled is entertaining throughout, but has its 
many limitations in exactitude and completeness. Very 
creditable to M. Leudet’s intelligence is the fact that, although 
in his view the Emperor symbolises the atrocious German 
crime of 1870-71 against sacrosanct and innocent France, he 
does not fail to do justice to that Monarch’s notable powers of 
mind, culture, courtesy, and to his unflagging, conscientious 
discharge of his duties as head of Germany and Prussia. 
Interesting enough is a summary of a comprehensive literary 
plebiscite taken last year in France when the Figaro opened 
a subscription for the victims of the fire of the Rue Jean- 
Goujon. The suggestion that William IJ. might perhaps 
come to Paris to see the exhibition of 1900, drew from 
that confirmed Chauviniste, Madame Jaliette Adam, of 
the Revue Nouvelle, a frantic diatribe against the “tyrant 
of the bas Empire” whose dominant ambition was the 
dishonour, abasement, and humiliation of France. The 
author of the Déracinés thought (read “ hoped”) that the 
entire nation “ would hoot the Emperor of Metz and Stras- 
bourg.” The answer of a representative Anarchist was, 10 
effect, hiss, and “conspuez le.” M. Rochefort was ready, in 
case the lost territories were restored, to act as the intruder’s 
cicerone through the art galleries of Paris, telling him, how- 
ever, that “he will not be allowed to steal them like so many 
watches.” Such was the Parisian receipt for the Emperor’s 
contribution of 70,000 fr. to the conflagration fund. From 
“Unter den Linden” came the journalistic reply that if these 
French courtesies were continued the head of the Reich 
would “perhaps go to Paris without an invitation, accom- 
panied by his numerous battalions,” 
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BISHOP WILSON’S MAXIMS.* 


We think it very likely that the majority of readers who 
know anything of Bishop Wilson have been introduced to 
him through Matthew Arnold, whose constant references to 
Wilson have frequently provoked curiosity about one of whom 
so little was known, but who, it was supposed, must be worth 
sonsideration seeing that he had impressed so fastidious a 
mind as that of Arnold. Those who know Wilson only at 
second hand through Arnold may be assured that the old 
Bishop of Sodor and Man is worth knowing for himself, and 
that the quotations from his maxims in Arnoid’s writings are 
genuine examples of the religious aphorisms of a singularly 
fine spirit. Wilson himself was born in 1663, was educated 
at Dublin University, and, after holding a curacy and a 
chaplaincy, was made Bishop of the Manx diocese in 1697, 
holding the bishopric for fifty-eight years. He was an 
untiring worker, helping the secular as well as the spiritual 
life of the islanders. He not only preached and visited, he 
built, planted, improved agriculture, promoted libraries, exer- 
cised hospitality, made efforts to found colleges, and published 
the first book in the Manx language. His bishopric was a 
somewhat stormy one. At that time the Bishop was a kind 
of civil as well as religious authority in the island, and sins 
were dealt with by him in his civil capacity as well as offences 
against the State. The upshot was that the Bishop’s spiritual 
jurisdiction and his attempt to enforce penalties for sins 
culminated in organised opposition and the imprisonment of 
the Bishop in a dark and dreary dungeon. While there he 
made his translation of the Bible into the Manx language. 
He was, however, liberated, took up his work once more, 
refused thrice over an English bishopric, and died in 1755 at 
the age of ninety-two. It is interesting to know that the 
coloured steps at the entrance to St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
the gift of Bishop Wilson, having been quarried in the Isle of 
Man. 
We should nut, perhaps, go to the episcopal class for the 
very finest instances of absolute Christian devotion and the 
most intimate acquaintance with the mind of Christ and 
the heart of the Christian Gospel. Bishops, like Martha, are 
usually cambered with too much serving, and a Fénelon or 
an Anselm is apt to be a rare phenomenon in the episcopal 
rank, But Wilson was also an exception to the rule. He 
lived entirely for ideal Christian ends, turned aside absolutely 
from the spirit and maxims of the world, would hold no re- 
lations whatever with the spirit of secularity, modelled his 
life on the precepts of Christ, and taught others to do so. 
‘There is no attempt in these maxims at evasion, there is no 
gloss put on the commands of Christ for the sake of making 
the Christian life comfortable. Wilson did not believe that 
it was comfortable, or could ever be so. 
are trying to stretch formulas to the bursting-point, to 


arrange agreeable relations between God and what is called | 


in the New Testament “the world”; we repeat with the 
Apostle that the things which are seen are temporal, and 
those which are unseen are eternal; but we scarcely believe 
it,—certainly, with our intense devotion to the seen, we act 
as though we did not believe it. But Bishop Wilson would 
have no divided allegiance. Either you are living in accord- 
ance with the mind of Christ, or you are not, and if you are 
not, nothing can save you. Better, in that case, be an 
honest pagan; for the greater the pretences you make, the 
Worse is the doom awaiting you. We have one, in short, 
Who really lives in the light of unseen realities, and who 
looks at the secular affairs of the world in a way that seems 
unnatural to the average sensual man with what Arnold called 
his “ bloodthirsty clinging to life.” “Nor love thy life nor 
hate, but what thon liv’st, live well,” said Milton; and Wilson 
agrees,—“ A true Christian is neither fond of life, nor weary 
of it.” Life is not in itself a specially glorious or attractive 
thing; it is to be lived through for discipline, and it is a 
vestibule to the larger and more real life beyond. 


Such a view modifies profoundly the whole of life; it makes 
our conduct quite different from what it otherwise would be, 
He who lives this life will not worry about trifles. “Strive 
not,” says Wilson, “about little things, lest you lose the sight 
of the mark of your high calling.” You will do your work, ani 





*Mazims of Piety and of Christianity. By Thomas Wilson, D.D., Bishop of 





seek a modest competence, but you will give no thought tothe 
accumulation of riches. Like his Master, Bishop Wilson has 
much to say on this head,—indeed, more than on any other. It 
is the energy spent, the time consumed, on getting riches, not 
so much the heaped-up result that, according to Wilson, wars 
against the soul. You cannot be serving God and Mammon at 
the same time. We are made for divine ends, not for this present 
world, and “we reproach our Maker when we act as if we 
were made only for little ends.” The greater our ends, there- 
fore, the less we shall trouble ourselves with those things that 
the mass of men seek after,—wealth, reputation, fame, sensual 
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ease. “The fewer desires, the more peace.” And if there is 
no peace, there is no salvation. Nor shall we care for what 
men say. “Affect contempt rather than applause.” It may 
be said in general that there are three great aims of most 
men,—to have, to know, and to be. The first is the vulgar 
ideal of the pushing, struggling mass. The more you accu- 
mulate, the less satisfied you are, the less disposed you are 
for the pure inward treasure. To know is a more exalted 
ideal, and yet it is rightly condemned as an ideal by Bishop 
Wilson, who would scarcely have approved of Browning’s 
Grammarian. “Affect not knowledge any farther than it 
is serviceable to virtue and a holy life. There is an in- 
temperance in seeking after higher things, as much as after 
high feeding.” The same idea is still better expressed:—“ An 
eagev desire of knowledge ought to be governed and restrained, 
being as dangerous and sinful as any other inordinate appe- 
tite, even as those that are confessedly sensual. Happiness is 
promised, not to the learned, but to the good.” ‘That is a 
lesson needful in a high degree to our age, when the thirst 
for knowledge in and for itself has become a disease of tha 
most dangerous kind. The third ideal—to be—is the true 
one, and this is only attained by belief in the Christian 
Revelation; not lip or mere mental belief, not in assenting to 
intellectual propositions, but in a new life, a renewed will, 
and a resolute intention to live in daily life as though the 
cardinal facts of the Revelation were true. 


It must not be supposed that Bishop Wilson was, on the 
one hand, a mere ascetic, or, on the other, a kind of Boanerges, 
calling down fire from heaven on a wicked, sensual world. He 
thinks, as do most sane men, that we should use the wortd, 
but as not abusing it. He is no Simona Stylites, but rather of 
the temper of Francis of Assisi, enjoying this beautiful earth, 
but yet “ making his moral being his prime care.” So far 
from being a zealot, he warns us against any mere zeal with- 
out the knowledge that directs it into an agency for good. 
There is nothing of the “ bray of Exeter Hall” here, nothing 
of the moral banalities to which so many excellent men are 
prone. It was, indeed, his delicacy that endeared Bishop 
Wilson to Matthew Arnold, the delicacy rather of the finest 
Catholic spirit than that which we are accustomed usually to 
associate with Protestantism. Wilson was kept from mere 
quietism by his charitable and useful secular work, but the 
bias of his nature leant to that side. While his nature was 
intensely spiritual, his intellect was keen, and he held toa 
faith which we believe to be true, that obedience to right 
living assists the intellect. The man who lives straight is 
apt to think right. One is, therefore, struck by the clear 
thinking of these maxims,—by their simple, yet often pro- 
found utterance, clad in terse language sometimes as fine as 
the sayings of the greatest religious thinkers. How excellent 
is this, e.g. : “ Moral virtue consists in a temper of mind, and 
conformity of manners to right reason and the will of God.” 
And this: “There is a danger in being persuaded before 
one understands.” Or this: “ He that takes all the liberty 
he may, will certainly repent of it. In all earthly pleasures 
be satisfied with a little, and you will never repent of doing 
so.” This is quite Greek, in its insistence on the doctrine of 
“not too much.” The following also is admirable: “It is 
one thing for a man to fill his understanding and memory 
with truths, and another to nourish his heart with them.” It 
is exactly because one feels always that Wilson’s heart was 
in full accord with his mind, and that the great Christian 
ideas of which he is the exponent had not only taken posses- 
sion of his intellect, but had been received into a ‘‘ good and 
honest heart,” that we are able to feel with Arnold that here 
is a real guide and helper in the inner life. Bacon’s Essays 
have been called “a little Bible of earthly wisdom.” Wilson’s 
Maxims are a manual of the wisdom from above. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

We have had to wait some years for a successor to The Lost 
Stradivarius—that excellent ghost-story, finely imagined and 
told with rare distinction of style—but Moonfleet is such an ad- 
mirable achievement in a somewhat different line that Mr. 
Falkner may surely be forgiven for his leisurely method of pro- 
duction. It argues no small sense of artistic responsibility in an 
author who leads off with a conspicuous success to avoid the 
ex imple of those popular authors who, on establishing a market 
f »r their wares, cease to create,and take to manufacture. Moon- 
jleet, though it is written with the utmost simplicity of style, 
is not the sort of book that can be “ knocked off ” in this per- 
functory fashion. This fascinating ease of narrative is not 
uttained without the expenditure of a great deal of “ elbow- 
grease,” to use Stevenson’s phrase. Evidences of curious and 
recondite learning, so artistically employed as never to seem 
pedantic, may be found in every chapter. Then again, 
the story has the qualities—denied to modern machine- 
made fiction—of “atmosphere” and, above all, of vision, 
which immensely reinforce the impressiveness and pic- 
turesqueness of a tale of adventure. It is an easy 
thing to label your story “1757”; it is another thing to 
carry your readers back, or, at any rate, to transport 
them clean out of their present environment, and in this 
yefreshing emancipation from the tyranny of actuality, in this 
magical power of putting the clock back, Mr. Falkner need 
fear comparison with no living author, unless it be the Mr. 
Shorthouse who wrote John Inglesant. As tor the story of 
Moonjleet, it comes much under the same category as 
Treasure Island,—that is to say, it is suited to any reader 
from about sixteen upwards. It is a tale of the gentlemen 
of the contraband on the Dorsetshire coast in the middle 
of the last century, brimful of fearful joys, unexpected 
sensations, unfamiliar horrors, and midnight mysteries. We 
will not discount the pleasure that lies in store for the reader 
by di-closing the plot, which deals with the Nemesis attaching 
to the discovery of a fatal diamond. It is enough to say that 
in Moonfleet Mr. Falkner has given us what in the present 
writer’s opinion is the best tale of fantastic adventure since 
Stevenson’s pen was prematurely laid aside. 

The fastidious disinclination of some modern novelists to 
incar the possible imputation of plagiarism drives them to 
many strange expedients. Holding—incorrectly, as we 
believe-——that all normal subjects are used up, or at least are 
incapable of fresh or interesting treatment, they betake them- 
selves to the sphere of the abnormal, to the exploration of 
the charnel-house of humanity, to the study of mental, 
moral, and even physical degeneracy. A very remarkable in- 
stance of the choice of the last-named theme is forthcoming 
in The Open Question, by C. E. Raimond, a novel in which a 
rare and delicate talent of portraiture, a keen sense of beauty, 
a vein of refined humour, and a fund of sympathetic observa- 
tion are devoted to the consideration of the problem of the 
intermarriage of first-cousins. The materials are chosen with 
the utmost care. the sympathy of the reader in the prota- 
gonists of this domestic tragedy is enlisted at the outset and 
yetained thronghout in spite of the ever-present sense of 
impending disaster. For the cousins in question come of a 
used-up stock, they represent the concentrated essence of a 
single family’s tainted strain, but—and here we cannot 
help thinking that the novelist, to enhance the pathos of 
the situation, has run counter to the experience of the 
physiologist—they sum up in themselves all the personal 
charm and intellectual energy of their race. The chapters 
which tell of the life-history of the heroine up to her first 
meeting with the hero, and of the early boyhood of the hero 
himself, are fascinating in the best sense of the word. But 
as their destinies converge the fascination exerted by the 
narrative is akin to that caused by the sight of some deadly 
struggle, the fatal issue of which the spectator is powerl-ss 
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tuavert. Siegmund and Sieglinde and their elemental passion 
may be accepted as representative of primitive culture; but 
Siegmund and Sieglinde modernised and neuroticised are less 
defensible subjects for romantic treatment. The concluding 
chapters, after the death of the grim old grandmother—the 
old lady of whom her son happily said: “She belongs to the 
heroic age; she was born before we began to split hairs and 
have nerves instead of nerve”—are painfully morbid, thou gh 
the handling is marked by unfailing tact. Still, we are old. 
fashioned enough to hold that even the brilliant regults 
achieved do not justify the choice of such a theme, The 
question at issue is better left to the family doctor. And yet 
the book is not of the proselytising order; the double tragedy ig 
logically contained in the premisses ; it is not a pamphlet like 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s Doctor Therne, a romance avowedly 
designed to confute the conscientious objector, in which 
laudable undertaking we heartily wish the author success, 
though we cannot convince ourselves of the eSicacy of the 
method adopted. There was a time when the scope of the 
novel was too exclusively confined to full-dress functions. 
Nowadays we run to the other extreme, and degrade it to the 
level of a literary maid-of-all-work. 





Thecla’s Vow, a posthumous novel from the pen of Antonio 
Gallenga, in spite of its old-fashioned sentiment and some. 
what undistinguished portraiture, is redeemed from the com. 
monplace by its strange plot, and by the author’s familiarity 
with that stormy phase of Italian politics which forms the 
setting of his romance. Thecla Barozzi, the daughter of an 
Austrian [? Hebrew] Baron named Wertheim, a banker in 
Milan, and of an Italian mother marries, while little more than 
child, a wealthy financier in Parma. They live most happily 
for two years, but one day a handsome young Hungarian 
officer visits the house, and Thecla’s ingenuous appreciation 
of her guest’s admiration rouses her husband’s jealousy. He 
tells her that she can never hold her tongue, whereon she 
vows that he shall never reproach her on that score again, 
and deliberately remains dumb for the rest of her life—a 
period of thirty years. A more unpromising or depressing 
theme it would be difficult to imagine, but there is logic 
as well as romance in Mr. Gallenga’s treatment of 
it. The story suffers from the immense period of time 
over which it is stretched, from the inartistic manner in which 
fragments of historical information are interpolated into the 
narrative, and from a certain inconsistency in the portraiture 
of the husband, who is by turns long-suffering and callous. 
Theela’s sudden development of remarkable literary talent, 
again, strikes us as extremely improbable, while there is a 
strange discrepancy—at any rate in the early part of the 
story—between the cruelty of her revenge on her husband 
and her submissive, and even affectionate, demeanour in all 
other respects. At the same time, there are certain curious 
features in the narrative, so unlikely to have been invented, 
that we cannot rid ourselves of the impression that this 
curious domestic tragedy may have been founded on the 
vengeance actually wreaked in real life on a jealous husband 
by an indignant and innocent wife. 

Mr. E. F. Knight’s personal experiences furnish an excellent 
guarantee of his ability to render justice to his sensational 
title, and he has not disappointed expectation in A Desperate 
Voyage. The amazing adventures of Henry Carew by sea and 
land—especially among the land-crabs—are told with immense 
spirit, and make it abundantly clear how much more interesting 
a villain can be made of a defaulting solicitor when he happens 
to have taught himself navigation ——The Optimist belongs 
to the class of mildly interesting novels which, though pvs- 
sessing hygienic value to a reviewer surfeited with unrestful 
realism, may prove somewhat insipid to the normal reader 
with a healthy appetite and unjaded palate. The optimist of 
the story is an amiable country parson, whose daughter, with 
heroic constancy, waits for her lover until he is released 
after undergoing five years’ penal servitude for forgery. 
This magnanimity is not emulated by the repentant forger’s 
implacable father. But the father is a Baronet, and 
the Baronet of fiction is capable de tout.——Dr. George 
Brandes, the Shakespearian scholar, who acts as sponsor 
for A Romance of the First Consul, testifies to the ex- 
haustive nature of the historical studies on which it is 
founded, and eulogises the “fresh, almost naive, poesy” and 
“beautiful enthusiasm” by which it is animated. For oar- 
selves, we have found this imaginary portrait of a young 
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and high-born heiress of the Vendée, hypnotised by the 
magnetic personality of Bonaparte into the desertion of her 
afianced husband, complacently accepting the position of 
a Royal mistress, and finally drowning herself when a rival 
appears on the scene, lacking in the dignity of a true tragedy. 
_—The Rainbow Feather is a fair specimen of Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s robustly sensational method. The notion of a man 
who started out with the intention of murdering his fickle 
sweetheart, was seized with a trance when he was about to 
execute his fell design, and found, on coming to, that the lady 
was dead, is decidedly original, and naturally gives rise to a 
good many complications. Suspicion attaches to no fewer than 
five persons. Mr. Fergus Hume is anadept at mystification, 
and, to borrow a metaphor from the three-card trick, very few 
readers will be able to “spot” the knave-——I am the King, 
which is further described as the “account of some happenings 
in the life of Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader-Knight,” is a 
pleasant tale enough, but suffers from the laborious pseudo- 
archaic dialect in which it is written. ‘“ Beshrew me, I am no 
cockloach,” remarks the hero in one passage, and a footnote 
is appended to prevent us mistaking “cockloach” for “ cock- 
roach.” On another page he says that he was “so totty” 
that he could not stand.——There is a somewhat uncom- 
promisingly Kailyardish accent about the opening of The 
Master of Craigens, but the Southron who perseveres will find 
that Mr. Ritchie is merciful in the use of his Doric—which, 
after all, is less trying than the Wardour Street English 
we have quoted above—and tells his tragical romance 
of the Vale of Kelvin fifty years ago in a manner 
which certainly deserved a more sympathetic illustrator. 
In Angel, Mrs. Ensell undertakes the somewhat difficult task 
of rehabilitating the character of a bridegroom who disappears 
on his wedding day. It turns out, however, that there were 
extenuating circumstances, and poetic justice is impartially 
rendered to both characters. Amy Verschoyle “ picks up” a 
Lord and castle in Scotland, and Robert Howard is elevated 
toanearldom. This is a readable, if occasionally a rather 
ridiculous, melodrama.——Mr. Warren Bell’s Bachelurland 
onght to have been called “The Temple Foundling.” Margot 
Prince, the foundling in question, who is discovered under 
circumstances reminding one of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
is adopted by the Master, and grows up to be the torment 
and delight of her godfather and lover. Mr. Bell has a 
pleasant vein of humour, and his fantasy is agreeably com- 
pounded of sentiment and fooling. What is more, his fun is 
honest enough to have satisfied Martin Luther, who said that 
“Christians should not entirely flee from comedies.” A 
cynical critic, however, has said that this only shows Luther 
never witnessed a ‘‘ musical comedy.”——Jerome Vansittart, 
the hero of The American Emperor, who after holding the Presi- 
dentship of France and restoring the Monarchy retired to 
his home in the Adirondacks, is again to the fore in The Lost 
Provinces. Returning to France on the outbreak of war with 
Germany, he not only brings about a Prussian Sedan, but 
negotiates a rectification of the frontier. Sequels are seldom 
successful, but in this instance Mr. Tracy’s second Post- 
historic peep-show is a decided improvement on the first.—— 
A Red Bridal is not so much a sequel as a supplementary 
volume to Mr. Westall’s admirable romance, With the Red 
Eugle, His theme is once more “the story of Tyrol’s heroic 
fight for God, Kaiser, and Fatherland,” and by a deviation 
from precedent the heroine is not the gallant narrator’s 
betrothed, but his sister. Euthusiasm for his subject, com- 
bined with knowledge of the ground and the history of the 
campaign, have enabled Mr. Westall to rival his best achieve- 
ments in a sphere of fiction where he has already won well- 
merited distinction. 
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Un Héros, par M. F. de Pressensé (Stock, Paris), will be read 
With intense interest by all who have followed the Dreyfus case 
Pretty closely. Colonel Picquart is the hero of the book; the 
Villains are many. M. de Pressensé introduces the reader to 
Georges Picquart at school in Strasburg, where he was brought up, 
and follows him to the in pace cell of the Cherche-Midi Prison. 
He is an Alsatian by birth; that is, his father comes from 
Lorraine, his mother from Alsace. He was sixteen at the time 
of the French and German War. He entered the Army, rose 
quickly, and became the youngest Colonel in France. In 1893 





he was made head of the Intelligence Department, succeeding> 
Colonel Sandherr, a man who, according to Pressensé, neglected, 
perhaps unavoidably, his work, and died of general paralysis. A 
new broom sweeping clean was not likely to be popular with such 
subordinates or such superiors as Picquart found himself among. 
Of the five subordinates—Captains Lauth, Iunk, and Valdant, the- 
Commandant Henri, and M. Gribelin the archivist —M. de Pressensé 
gives us portraits. Space fails us to quote, but they are worth 
study, as it was largely on the evidence of these men that 
Picquart was condemned. His superiors, Generals Gonse, Billot,. 
Boisdeffre, &c., the papers have already made known to us. When 
Picquart’s inconvenient conscience first led him to declare 
his doubts about the guilt of Dreyfus, his colleagues: 
showed more cynical amusement than indignation. They 
spoke of his “ idée fixe,’ his hobby, and told him that 
after all it was not he who was in the Ile du Diable. 
When the hobby became too dangerous, Colonel Picquart was 
sent off on a so-called secret mission. M. de Pressensé gives an 
interesting account of how the net was fabricated in Paris which 
caught the hero on his return. Esterhazy and du Paty de Clam, 
seen in the light of this narrative, are like characters in a French 
novel. M. de Pressensé quotes the affectionate and wholly unim- 
portant letters which General Gonse wrote to his prey, and which 
Colonel Picquart so unfortunately showed to his friend and lawyer> 
M. Leblois. So far as English readers are concerned, we wish 
this book were less rhetorical and more consecutive. M. de 
Pressensé is sometimes carried away by his indignation. He 
does not lose his regard for facts and evidence, but he loses some 
of the lucidity of his style and the sequence of his narrative. The 
value of the book consists for us in the striking picture which 
it gives of the personnel of the Dreyfus and Picquart cases. 
Will it help to rouse M. de Pressensé’s own countrymen ?’ 
Will it show them that forty-five days in a fortress, seventy in a. 
prison, and two months on end solitary and silent, is a hard 
punishment for a Frenchman who, if he has shown more con-- 
science than his colleagues, has at least not committed the: 
unforgivable offence of being born a Jew? 


Submarine Telegraphs. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. (Crosby’ 
Lockwood and Son. 63s.)—Mr. Bright has a good right to deal 
with this subject. The business of submarine telegraphy is 
hereditary in his family. His father, Sir Charles Bright, was. 
engineer to the first experiment in oceanic (as opposed to sub- 
marine) telegraphy, and conducted the laying of the first Atlantic 
line. For this he received the honour of knighthood, being then 
the youngest Knight bachelor at the time (only twenty-six years 
of age). The first successfully laid cable under the sea was sub-- 
merged in 1851 between Dover and Calais. This began to work 
in the November of that year, and has continued to be used up 
to the present day, though the whole of the line has, of course,,. 
been renewed. An unsuccessful attempt to lay an Atlantic cable 
was made in 1857. The experiment was renewed in the 
following year, and with at least so much success that it 
continued at work for some days. Its life was brought 
to an end, according to Mr. Bright, by the force of the 
intense electric currents that were used. These simply wore 
it out. It ceased to communicate in twenty days. During 
this time, however, the English Government had employed it te 
countermand the departure of two regiments from Canada, effeot~ 
ing thereby a saving of £59,000. The Red Sea was the scene of 
the next operations. Here, too, there was failure. A million 
pounds had now been lost in unsuccessful experiments, and in. 
1859 a Committee of Inquiry was appointed (presided over by: 
Captain, now Sir, Douglas Galton). Their report was made in 
1861, and set forth the principles of the manufacture, the laying. 
and the maintenance of cables which fundamentally remain in 
force to the present day. Another attempt to span the Atlantic 
was made in 1865. Faults developed themselves in the cable., 
and it parted when two-thirds had been paid out. In the 
following year the thing was accomplished, improved machinery 
having been substituted at some points. On July 21st England 
and America were joined. Before long also the broken 
cable of 1865 was picked up and repaired. There were yet 
reverses to be experienced. But it had been demonstrated 
that the thing could be done. It is needless to epitomise the 
history of submarine telegraphy any farther. Mr. Bright has 
recorded it in a very lucid and interesting way. The develop- 
ment of the enterprise has been very great. The Eastern Tele 
graph Company and its three allied companies own fifty thousand 
miles of submarine cable, with a capital of £10,000,000, repre- 
senting in market value half as much again. That the public 
considers the investment sufficiently good is proved by the fact 
that their preference 3} per cent. stock stands at a premium. 
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They send two million messages in the year, and a message, it 





must be remembered, is an expensive affair, a single word costing 
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sometimes six or seven shillings. The speed of the messages has 
‘been enormously increased. A message to Australia that took 
when the line was opened ten hours in transmission now passes 
in one hundred minutes. The second part of Mr. Bright's book 
is technical, being concerned with the details of manufacture and 


protection. 


Ben Jonson his Volpone; or, The Fore. (Leonard Smithers and 
©o.)—It was intended in this edition to decorate Volpone with 
twenty-four illustrations by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, but the artist 
died without completing more than designs for five initial letters, 
a frontispiece, and a cover. In four of these seven designs we see 
Mr. Beardsley at his best, and in one of them at his worst. There 
és something a little incongruous in the association of Aubrey 
Beardsley with Ben Jonson, whose broad, robust common-sense 
seems alien to the spirit of this artist’s work; we can better fancy 
his extraordinary genius disporting itself in the loaded atmosphere 
and strong subtle poetry and inhuman imaginations of Cyril 
Tourneur. In Jonson there was nothing “ Italianate,” and never 
was writer freer from any touch of morbidity. The sonorous 
blows of his hammer fell on full-bodied vice, and on follies 
saliently absurd; no dubiety of possible virtue lurks in the 
villainy he trounces, nor any complicating hint of a humanity 
that may underlie the humours he is ridiculing. The volume 
contains a short sketch of Beardsley’s life and work by Mr. Robert 
Ross, and a prefatory essay on the author by Mr. Vincent 
O'Sullivan, in which he makes the odd suggestion that Shake- 
speare may have gathered from Jonson’s character some of the 
qualities of Falstaff. 


A book of reference the utility of which is beyond all question, 
Haydn’s Dic tionary of Dates, edited by Benjamin Vincent (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.), appears in a twenty-second edition. This book 
dates from 1841; since 1857 it has been under the editorial care 
of Mr. Vincent, who must be congratulated on having carried on 
his work for so long. We observe by comparing two articles, 
« Bread ” and “‘ Wheat,” some curious facts. Here are the prices, 
which display, it will be seen, considerable discrepancies :— 

1875...Bread...64d. .............. Wheat...45s. 2d. 

MBGD sc. 55 cess: csvasareosennes »  «-da8. 10d. 

2895... ,, ...0d. ..288. 1d, 

BBO T cs" ss SOMPBGS cwssccrdccsecers 59. os808, Za. 
It appears that in 1897 bread was 6°59 per pound, wheat being 
2°889, while in 1885 bread was 5°59 and wheat 2:96, the baker 
somehow contriving to make dearer bread out of cheaper wheat. 
Still more surprising is it that bread in 1897 cost 64d., the very 
same price which the bakers charged, not, it is to be presumed, 
out of mere philanthropy, when, in 1875, wheat cost half as much 
again. 


Selections from the Poets: Coleridge. By Andrew Lang. TIllus- 
trated by Patten Wilson. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Lang 
prefaces the poems by a sketch of Coleridge's life, based “ mainly 
on the patient researches of Mr. James Dykes Campbell.” 
Possibly there is nothing new to be written on this subject, but 
there is a certain want of sympathy in Mr. Lang's treatment of 
the poet’s life, and his touch is almost too light and graceful. But 
in saying this we must not forget the pleasant quality of readable- 
ness now, as always, tobe found in Mr. Lang’s work. The poems are 
well chosen, and one has none of that sense of want which so often 
lurks in the pages of a book of selections. The illustrations are 
unequal, but that to “Christabel” of the “‘Sacristan, who duly 
pulls the heavy bell,” is good, and the “Old Church Tower ” in 
“Frost at Midnight ” is a pleasing reminiscence of South Devon. 
But we wish that Mr. Patten Wilson had not tried to draw the 
impossible, such as Kubla Khan’s “stately pleasure dome,” or 
the water-snakes, whose beauty the poet’s tongue even might 
net declare. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: a Middle English Arthurian 
Romance retold in Modern Prose. By Jessie L. Weston. With 
Designs by M. M. Crawford. (David Nutt.)—The original Sir 
Gawain was a very different person from the one invented by “the 
monkish lovers of edification,” who “turned the model of knightly 
virtues and courtesy into a mere vulgar libertine,” to quote Miss 
Weston’s preface to the first volume of “ Arthurian Romances 
unrepresented in Malory’s Morte d’Arthur.” Certainly no other 
knight could have come more honourably from the trying situa- 
tions into which he was thrust by the Green Knight and his too 
fascinating lady. The difficulties of translation from fourteenth- 
century West Midland dialect have been skilfully met, and this 
juaint little book takes us at once into that country which is 
“apart from place withholding time.” The designs, particularly 
that on the cover, are attractive and appropriate. 


Country Life. Vol. III. (Hudson and Kearns. 21s.)—This is the 
half-yearly volume of a weekly periodical which is finding, and 





tr ars 
indeed deserves to find, considerable favour from country ‘readers 
or rather from readers who lovethecountry. And, indeed, ¢dunt ' 
delights find their most ardent devotees among the dwellers j 
towns. Some of the subjects here discussed are for the town as vs 
as the country. On the whole, however, the matter is appro. 
priate enough. There are papers on natural history, and seal 
kinds of sport, the various kinds of which hunting, racing, and 
cricket may be taken to be respectively the types. Then then 
are some dozen descriptions of country houses, varying greatly in 
degree; for we find Alton Towers, the Bishop’s Palace at Salis. 
bury, and a country vicarage among them. It throws a curious 
sidelight on the secular aspect of the Church of England to 
find one of its parsonages figuring among the notable houses 
of England. 





A Booke of Sundry Draughts. (The Leadenhall Press.)—This 
is a facsimile of a text-book published in 1615, which is described 
in the title-page as “principally serving for glasiers; and no; 
impertinent for plasterers, and gardiners, besides sundry other 
professions.” There are a few pages of technical information, 
and “ receipts for the true making of collours for glasse,” but the 
greater part of the book is taken up with full-page geometricaj 
patterns. Some of these are remarkably good, and they all have 
a certain style and distinction which is rarely to be found in 
modern work of the sort. 

The Windmill: an Illustrated Quarterly. No. 1, Vol. I, 
October, 1898, (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is another 
magazine of what we may call the “attenuated Yellow Book” 
species. The design on the cover is fairly good, but even this 
faint praise is inapplicable to the frontispiece. 

The Dome. No. 1, Vol. I, October, 1898. (The Unicorn 
Press.)—The first number of the new series of this little maga 
zine keeps up its readable character. The short paper on the 
Japanese painter Utamaro is interesting, and the two examples 
of his work are well reproduced, as are all the other illustrations, 
The fashion of not putting the name of the picture under it is 
tiresome, and futile too, as no one expects magazine illustrations, 
however good, to be proofs before letters. 

Funtasies from Dreamland. By E. Gilliat Smith. ImIustrated 
by Flori van Acker. (Elkin Mathews.)—This is a poetical 
version of St. Dunstan’s dream, while waiting for King Edgar's 
appearance to say Mass. The book is well got up, and the illus- 
trations are adequate. 

Two useful little volumes belonging to “The Every-Day Help” 
series (Walter Scott) are Thrifty Housekeeping and Home Cooking, 
both by Florence Stacpoole. Both are full of excellent advice, 
Our readers should specially note the words of wisdom about 
servants in the housekeeping book. 





[*,* Erratom.—We much regret that in the Spectator of 
November 19th the title of The Making of a Daisy, by E. Hughes- 
Gibb, was incorrectly printed. | 
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“UIBERTY’ | “LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


iAre Selected on their Artistic 
| Merits as Beautiful, Quaint, or 
Uncommon. 


| Catalogue containing over 450 Illustrations 
POST-FREHE. 


YULE-TIDE 


GIFTS. 


NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 
Inspection invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
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O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


W o. 





& GEO. 


LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Constable) 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, 
5/0! | CHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. 
| Public Schouls. House stands high on Cliff, 


BOSCOMBE 


Boys prepared for the 
South aspect: overlooks sea, 























6/0 | Playground and field for games: three re-ident masters and governess. 60, $0, 
O | and 100 guineas.—Mrs,. JAMES MACDONELL. 

5/0 | NA i Kenn bo ang ee 

3/6 

3/6 {LIFTON.—COLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
2/6 | BRISTOL, 

5/0 | SONS of GENTLEMEN under 14 years of aga PREPARED for Public 

| Schools and Navy.—Prospectus on application to Head-Muaster, A. O. 

5/0 | DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 

7) ee 

30 | [ AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE.— Miss WILLS 
2/6 (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 
3/6 | tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thorough] 
/6 | gly 
21/0 | acquired, 

Ce; ——— 

4 | QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL. 
Ih for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 


| PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 

















0/0 
30/0 | A fart BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
9/0 | SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
6/0 | of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
6/9 | Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
100 | permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
ay other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 

7/6 ’ ° 

7 ING’'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 


10/6 
— Grade Endowed Schoo). Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations, Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT 
EXAMINATION for SOHOLARSHIPS, APRIL, 1899, Highest inclusive fee, 
55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica} 

_ and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


{T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
hI School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 
—| Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mra. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 


Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A. T. Lyttelton. 
] RESDEN HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.—Miss 
POHLER and Miss GODKIN (late Principals of University College for 
Luaies, Loudon) REOEIVE a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN, 
London Masters. Perfectly appointed house; close to Sea and Downs, on the 
highest part, Large playground for outdoor games. Highest references. 








I’ ediachtadecccncialias CASTLE, WHITBY. 
a pa 

iteverend The MARQUIS of NORMANBY has four or five VACANCIES after 
Christmas in his Preparatory School for BOYS at Mulgrave, No extras; in- 


clusive terms, 220 guineas.—Address as above, 








\MoNMourH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ELECTION to SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 








STRAINED 


VISION, 


Distressing Headache, 


quently cansed 





63 


Indigestion, 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are tre- 
by some peculixrity of the 
vision, which can at once Le overcome by the "= 
use of prcper glasses. 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, FR.A.S., F.R.M.LS., 
President of the British Optical As-ociation, &c. ; 
now in its Seventeenth Edition, price ls. ; 
or consult tree of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
STRAND, LONDON, 


See 


Simulated 


Examination THURSDAY, December 8th. 
Apply to Head-Master, E. H. CULLEY, Esq. 


7 ING EDWARD’S HIGH SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
AN BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS in January next (Differential 
and Integral Calculus), Salary, £150; non-resident.—Apply to HEAD- 
MISTRESS by December 15th, 








ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 
$ STIRLINGSHIRK, 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).— For particulars, apply t» the SEORETARY. 











co Cc 


SCHWEITZER’S 
OAT 1 


*“*The Royal Cocoa.” 


N A. 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing aud sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
two hours later uses the same beverage at the 


her at 730 Aw. and 


breskfast table.” —Soviety 
THE CZA’S PEACEFUL ME?SAGE.— 


Of Marsiial, Imrerial 


Conrt, 


** Send immediately to office 
Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 


Pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocuxtiua-—Colouel Anitschkoff.”— (TELEGRAM 
“— * Pri EKSROURO 

IR ANDREW oLaRK,—“ Bo sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER'S COCOATIIIA,:’ 





PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. TRESHAM GREEN, 

_ BA. Cambridge, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to PREPARE for Oxford or 
Cambridge. Individual attention; pleasant country life; numerous oppor- 
tunities afforded for athletic exercise; good stabling.—Address, Anstey Lodge, 
Alion, Hants. 


a EXHIBITION and SALE of DRAWINGS in 
a BLACK and WHITE is NOW OPEN at the Premises of J. M. DENT 
and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand. Admission on presentation of 
address card. 





T ADY SECRETARY and COLLECTOR WANTED 
A for the HOME for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, SEVENOAKS. 





required to keep accounts, and travel for the Institution.—FYor further par- 
ticulars apply to Miss PYE-SMITH, 6 The Grove, Highgate. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 7° 4* INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
YWend-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 


PatrRon— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PrREsIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the EAKL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. McULELLAN, M.A,, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam'ridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1899. 





With Title of L.L.A. 
Tor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


AILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 

—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most hea thy 
location. Thorough general and practicul instruction, Strict attention paid to 
physical devolopment. Large garden and plargreund. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BRUTHE XS. 


S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight y-ara Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Mss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Beda'es). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
gea wall.—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th, 1893, 


WUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). 








Principal, Mrs. The Teaching 


‘Staff includes:—Professor Seeley, F.R §.; Professor Hal-s, \i.A.; H. E. Maiden, | 


Esaq., M.A.; W. Rippmann, Esqg., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-é3-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visitivg Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field, Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application, 
PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Head-Ma-ter: HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A.—The Buildings of the 
Schoo) have increased three-fold during the last few years, and an excelient new 
Boarding House, to accommodate fifty a°’ditional Boarders, will be epened in 
May next.—Entries may now be made, 1599 and 1000.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 
i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., aud Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. S 


Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Exvcelient health record, Fine historic sur- 
‘roundings. 








JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Mariboroagh. 


a" OUNT VALE, YORK.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, specially 

adapted to those requiring individual cire either in regard to health or 
education. Only twelve Boarders received. Highest references. Mode:ate 
— 8S. MELHUISH, B.A., late Resident Tutor, Somerville College, 
Oxfor 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
be SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
RUAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for cuildren uader 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics. 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English jady. Great advantages for langaages, music, 
painting; home life and every care aud comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Iustruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptional references given and required ; 
lady now in England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


7FWHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 











ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 
I.W.—ENTRANOKE SCHOLAKSHIPS, Two Scholars! ips are offered for 
‘competition on December 13th, 1593. One of £10 t» candidates nnder 11, and 
one of £50 reserved to candidates for H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ under J3 on Decem- 
ver 31st, 1898.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTERS, Little Appley, Ryde. 
ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Ciassical and Commercial 
Kuueation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum, Sc ence a specialitv.—I}!us- 
rated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


LS pel COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 











N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
buiis for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
an@ work of Koys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
yy | London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 

‘ son, 


‘T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
ie SQUARE,.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished: sea 
view. Kxcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. PUTTER. 


N ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH AND 

FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, 
HOLIDAY GUVERNESSES, GOVERNFSs PUPILS for HOME and ABROAD, 
‘SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—Office hours: 10 to 5; 
‘Saturdays, to 1.—141 Regent Street, W. 


: EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 











KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at ll a.m, 
Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON on 
“The Ethics of the Intellectua! Life.” 

















Kngineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, 

STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of Star woktY 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pot 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendent Public 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffi “So the 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the Collec tg 


PU 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Scien, 

Engineering Sides); SPEOIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSEs, This’ ber 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Rg 
Cambridge, a Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Wool rok 
Entrances (12th place), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific —- 
(London University), and five First Classes in the Classical Tripos, Fee £000 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, + £00 to 


es 
fT gpg dee HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation. best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc:llent new buildings cost £20 000 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus.  Scholarsning 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). : 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridga 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, . 


JATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS” 
(An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particu'ars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo 

red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. hrough all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-fres 

Is, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, K.C, 








three 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmren, Lonpon. Code Unicope 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! a 
weekly exchange of books at the honses | N.B.—Two al Three Friends sad 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. . } and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lis‘s of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIk3 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WINTER IN THE WEST _ INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 


SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Maguificent Vessela 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 











The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER Ty PEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable, Send for 


List No.151. tyRITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
and THOMAS DIXON, 195 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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THE 


WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT. 


NEW WELSBACH 
BURNER 


NO CHIMNEY. 


FLAME CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOW as wits Oxpivary Gas BURNERS. 








As Lyre exhibited in Niagara 
Hall and throughout the chief 
provincial towns, 


Increased Lighting’ Power. 
25 Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 


SUPPLIED IN SIX SIZEs:, 


Consuming } cubic foot to 7 eudie feat of gas per hour, and giving from 
about 20 to 200 Candle Power, 


From Ss. Compilcte. 


ALSO SUPPLIED FITTED WITH THE 


PATENT ANTI-VIBRA7TOR, 


which allows the Welsbach Mantle to be submitted to 
the severest shocks or most susgnined vibration, as in 
Factories, Railway Stations, Streets, Kc. 


APPLY TO THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT CO., Ltda, 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EpitEep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMB?’R. 


New Light ox THE Baur Gaza Frontier. By J.T. Wils. 

Tue Frencu Conontan Craze. By Gaston Donuzet, 

PaRNELL aND His Power. By Lois Garvin. 

AMPRICAN EXPANSION AND THE INHERITANCE 
Laird Clowes. 

Tue TELEPHONE TANGLE, AND THE Way TO UNTIF IT. 

A ViINDIcaTION OF VepanTa. By « Studevt in Vedanta, 

MONTENEGRO AND Herr Prince. By J. D. Boorchier, 

THE Process oF Zionism. By Herbert Bertwich. 

CHarLes Dickens. By andrew Lang. 

Some Economic Aspects ON THB IMPERIAL IDEA, 
Faraday, M.A. 

Ter Centenary OF LitnHoararnr. By J. and E, R, Perne'l. 

THE Diary OF THE Bisnor OF KILLALA. By St. Geo we Stock 

FaSHODA AND LORD SALISBURY'S VINDICATION. By itp ite 

“@ag InpivipuaList,”’ (Chazs. ii By Wentwoith Muvre 


, S.W. 





or THE Racs. By William 


By A. i. Hastie, 


By Ethel Richmond 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 1 Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1593. 





Pricé 2s, 6p. 
ConTENTS. 


1, Erisopes or THR MONTH. 

2, THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. By the Earl of 
Northbrook, G.C.S.1. (ex-Viceroy of India), 

$. SHALL THE OPEN Door BF CLOSED ? By Rev. Gilbert Reid. 

4, TREASON IN THE FRENCH Wak OFFICE. By F. C. Conybeare. 

&. Lorp Lister’s ANODYNE. By Hon. Stephen Coleriuge. 

6. Tact. By Barbara. 

7. AMERICAN Arrarrs. Bv A. Maurice Low. 


& Town anv Country CHILDREN. 
Manchester). 

9, ASrcr+T Misston, By P. H. Bagenal. 

10 A Recent Giimpse or SouTH AFuica. By Right Hon, Evalyn Ashley. 

il. THE Company ScanpaL, By H. E. M. Stuttield. 

L2. GREATER Britain. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, Ww C. 
“A CaPITAL sTORY.” At Libraries and Booksell ers’. 


UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. By R. G. Soas 


Author of “John Gilbert, Yeoman,” and Epita C. Kenyon, Author ot 
“The Hand of his Brother.” Crown 8vo, 6s.“ It is acapitel + The 
incidents are well conceived and well rel: ited.”—Scotsman, “ Uncie Jack is 
& fine character ..... There is abundant interest in the tale and the sensa- 
tionalism of trath, which is stranger than fiction.’ *—THE News. ‘fA suc 
can safely be predicted for it.”"—HasTINGS OBSERVER. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and OO., Limited, andes. 


By Miss Catherine Dodd (Owens College, 















10ST FREE ON ON APPLICATION. 
M® T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LIST, containing Details of Books in all Departments of English 
Literature, is Now Ready. It contains over Fifty Illustrations, a large 


SERVICE AND PATON. 


BACON V. SHAKESPEARE. Brief for Plaintiff, By 
Epwin Rerr., With numerous Illustrations and Reproductions, gilt top, 
cemy 8vo, 10;, 6d. net [ Ready. 

Mr. Reed’s plea for Bacon is the strongest, the soberest, and the most con- 


vincing that has ) et appeared. 
By Professor A. B. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 63. [Ready. 


Bruce, Professor Richarp Mouton, and others, 


EARLY ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING NATIONS. 
By Professor A. H. Saycs, M.A., LL D., of Oxford University. Crown 8vo, 
iS. +f 

** A five piece of work, thoronghly accomplished.”—JIrish Times, lias 


WOMEN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. Pro- 


fessor W. F. Aprney, Author of “ Tue Song of Sclomon” and “ Lamenta- 
tions” (in the ** Expositor’s Bible”), &c. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. (Ready. 


A HARD MASTER: a Novel. By M. H. Cornwati 


Lean. Large crown, 8vo, 6s. [ Rendy. 
“This is undoubtedly one of the best stories of the year, and wil! secure for 
the au*hor a high reputation as an Eng! sh novelist.”—Aberdeen Mail. 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamuty 


Gartanpd, Author of “Rose of Dutcher’s Cuoly.” With Photovravure 
Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. net. (Ready. 
“The story is charmingly worked out, and its best effects are produced wich 

artistic simplicity.”—Glasgow News. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNER: 
Elucidation, By Professor Laytanac, of the Paris Conservatcire 
Tilnstrated, crown 8vo, gilt top, 10s. fd. net. [Recently published. 

“The book bas great va'ne, and certain points of view—such as the way in 
which the leading motives should be studied—are admi:ably expressed, ani are 
really new, even to those who are familiar with the gigantic body of Wagnerian 
literature.”— Times. 


AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH HUSBANDS: a 


Novel. ae = RTRUDK ATHERTON, Author of * Patience Sparhawk.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, Eighth Thousand. [Recently published, 
“ One of the most brilliant ¢ society’ novels pnblished of late years.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By Gerrrupe Atuerton, 


Author of ** American Wives and Engl’sh Hushand;,.” A stirring narrative 
of adventure for boys. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. [Immediately. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. [Ready. 


This Series gives the most characteristic short vieces of the anthors repre- 


Fn ly 








sented, in each case with an Introdaction. With Photogravure Protrait. Th 
Authorised Text is used in all cases In cloth, git top, 1s. 6d. net. In full 
leather, 2s. net. 
ici Vol. IL—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Vol. IT.—EDGAR ALLAN POF, 
Vol. IIL.— WASHINGTON IkVINE, 
ZRVICE & PaT ON, 5 } Het snrietta Stret, London, W.C. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


P. PUTNAM S SONS’ beg to announce 
that they will publish on December 7th 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE'S 
SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, /ully 
Lllustrated, crown 8vo, 
being the twenty-fourth 


“ Heroes wid the Nattcis 


cloth extra, 55. 


te me iam the 
Se 1S . 





READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, prica 43, 


THE WAY THE WORLD WENT THEN. 
By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 


With Illustrations. 





CONTENTS: 
1. TEE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 6. THE NEW STONE AGE. 
2. THE ROCK STORY . THK BRONZE AGE. 
3. A FROZEN E ATH. 8 THE |LLAK*-DWELLERS, 
4. TRIBES AND NATIONS, | 9. THE AGE OF TRON, 
5. THE OLD SiONE AWE, 10, THE SEA KINGS. 





London: EDWARD 


\yUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 


D STANFORD, 26 & 27 Coc nape anti S.W 





wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. lack's 
* atlas,’’ 1898, published £3 3:., price 30s., carriave paid. We want K sl res 
“Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HJLLAND COMPani, 


Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingh im. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
‘ . Food. 


“1 is excellent in nding and flavour.” 
—The Lane et, 





Qumber being portraits of the Author’s, whose Books are included in the 
List.—Address, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.0. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, and 10/- tins. 


Z/-5 5° 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS 


LIST. 


THE LAST WORK BY THE FIRST BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Readings and Addresses 
for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Crown 8ro, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

“ An example of the best spiritual life of the Church of England.”—Guardian, 
“ Above oriticism.”’—Spectator, 


“THE LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 


Edited by the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Aberdeen. 


THE LAW OF FAITH. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM Brieut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, cloth bourds, 6s, 

«* A very valuable theological work...... Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to sug- 
gest many fruitful topics for studious thought. Dr. Bright is not ouly theolozi- 
cally exact, but he is also signally successful in attaining to that literary charm 
of selecting the very word which expresses the writer’s thoaght.”—Guardian. 


TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. 


By the Rev, O. J. Batt, M.A., Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


By Canon OvEerTON. 2 vols., with Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

“Chureh histories in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentiful 
—bot Canon Overton, in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subjrct from 
a point of view somewhat different from that taken in many caorrent histories . ... 
We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the characteristic 
features of the Early English Charch, of its distinctly national character, «c.” 


—Times. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY ANDREW LANG. 


-THE PLEASURES OF LITERATURE AND 


THE SOLAOE OF BOOKS, Selected and Arranged by JoserH SHaYLor, 
Artistically printed on laid paper. With a Frontispie’e reprotuced in 
Helivgravure from Meiszonier’s celebrated picture “ A Reading at Diderot’s 
Honse.” Feap. 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“* Every book-lover will celight in this production.”—Outlook, 


A NEW NOVEL, DEALING WITH CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By L. T. Meapr, 


Author of ‘A Princess of the Gutter,”” “Under the Dragon Throne,” &e, 
Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY “A NOBODY.” 


THE SURPRISING TRAVELS AND 


ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Title-page, and numerous Black and White Illustrations by “A 
Nozsopi * Crown &vo, cloth boards, 3s. 64, 

“One of the best boy's books the season has produced.’’—Pall Mail Gazette. 


MR. A NOBODY’S COMPLETE EDITION. 


NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANY- 


BODY, AND EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABYBODY., together 
with More Nonsense for the Same Bodies as before, Written and Illustrated 
in Colours by “A Nopopy.” 4to, cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s, 

“Quite the best thing since Mr. Lear.”—Punch, “‘ Simply spiendid,”—Queen, 


An Interesting and Original Treatment of the Alphabet. 
BR. FOLLIBOY'S A, &, C. 
By Gorpon Browne, Printed in Red and Black, 4to, paper boards, 2s, 6d. 
CHATTERBOX LIBRARY, Vol. VIII. 
THE LITTLE GENERAL. For Boys. 


Illu-trated J. Ley Pethybridge. Crown 8yo, pictorial paper boards, 1s. ; 


cloth boards, ls, 6d. 
DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 


BOOK. Designed to Make Sun‘ay a Brizht and Happy Day. Containing an 
almost Endiess Variety of Instractive and Interesting Emp'loymanc for the 
Day of Rest for Children from 6 to 14 
boards, fcap. 4to, 2s, Gd. 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 





Numerous Iliustratious, cloth 





J¥AN INGELOW. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
*** Stories told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be 


perfection from whatever poiut we regard them.’’— Spectator. 


LITTLE CHRISTIANS PILGRIM- 
AGE. By H.L Taytor, Autbor of “Ont of the Way,” &c. With numerous 
Iljustrations by Helen Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth e!cgant, 23, 6d, 
“* This shonid meet with a hearty welcome ”—Church Times, 
“* The child-public will enjoy this book.’’—Guardian, 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONG- 
SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwallin the Last Centurv. By James F. Coss. 
INnstrated by Davidson Kuswles, Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
3s. 6d. [Twenty-thirc Edition now ready, 


AREAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


250 SUNDAY | 416 
Se nena | UMEMEPIONG || pence esers 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | ' 
} FOR THE YOUNG. 

The New Volume now ready, 3s 

5s., cloth extra, 


» pictorial paper boards; 
gilt edges. 

“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as it 
©2b be sulved anywhere.’’—Spectator. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON CO., 


AND 


PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 





DUCKWORTH AND COS NEW Boos 
JOUBERT: 


A Selection from his ‘Thoughts. 
Transuatep By KATHARINE LYTTELTON, 
Wirn a Prerace spy Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Crown Svo, pp. xlii.-224. With a specially designed Cover, dul! gold top, 5s, net, 


Limited Edition of Seventy-five Copies printed thronghout upon Japanese 
Vellum and bound in parchment, £1 1s, net, 


HOUSE OF 
LORDS QUESTION. 


Edited by ANDREW REID, 
“Why I am a Liberal,” “Ireland,” “Vox 
Clamantium,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE 


Editor of 


Among the Contributors are :— 


The Richt Hou. Lord Monxswrin, the Hon, Puiuip Stannopr, M.P, 
Ropert Watiacr, M.P., J. G. SwiFT MacNerit, M.P., Micwarn Davitt, 
M.P., J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., J. CarvELL WiLiiams, M.P., Sir Witrrip 
T..wson, Bart., M.?., F. S. Srevenson, M.P., W. T. ByLes, J. THeopore Dopp, 
Birrister-at-Law, WALTER WARREN, Barrister-at-Law, the lev, Dr, LaWRENce, 
ANDREW ReID, &. 


MISS HELEN HAY’S POEMS. 


SOME VERSES. 


By HELEN HAY. 


4 HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. 


H. D. Rorse, of Rugby, and sometime Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

Iliustrated from Photographs, Contemporary Prints, &c., pott 4to, 5s. net. 
Timrs.—‘* Mr. Rouse has done his work well.” 

RATORE.—“* A work of real value and distinction, which all who are 
rested in the history and traditions of a great foundation will read with 
asure an’ gratitnde.” 

Dany Mait.--© An excellent history of Rugby School.” 

Wor.ip.—“A better or worthier history of a great Public School than is 
supplied by this volnme—which, by the way, is well and amply illustrated—it 
would be impossible even for the most exacting of Old Boys’ to desire.” 

OvtTLoow.—"* Mr. Ronee bas done his work thoroughly and affeccionately,” 

WEEKLY Sun.—“' Moulded into what will perhaps stand as a classic among 
school chronicles.” 

PALL MaLL GazeTTE—“ Mr. Ronse’s venture haz, to our minds, proved 
entirely successful,” 

EpucationaL ‘T'imes,—“ Very well written and produced, and admirably illus- 

” 


trated. 
NEW BOOK BY MADAME BELLOC, 


HISTORIC NUNS. By B. R. Bettoc, Author 


of “Ina Walled Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORY OF GAMBLING IN 


ENGLAND, By Joun ASHTON. Srrall demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TATLER. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by GrorGe A, AltKen, Author of “The Life of Richard Steele.” 
4 vols. small demv 8vo, with Kugraved Frontis;ieces, bound in backram, 
dull gold top, 73. 6d. per vol,, not suld separately, 


TOM TIT TOT. By Epwarp Cropp. 


8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—* He has written an extremely interesting book, full to the brim of 
quaint pictures of savage philosophy and peasant superstition, which, according 
to the newest lights, are one and the same thing.” 

Kast ANGIisN Dat_y Times.—* It wou'd be as easy as it is tempting to quote 
from the rich store of interesting facts which Mr. Ciodd has here thrown into 
such fascinating shape, but I must content myselt with assuring my readers 
that ‘Tom Tit Tot’ is, most emphatically, a book to bay and rejoice in,” 


Feap. Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 















Crown 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By DanreGasprisy 


Rossetti, With an Introduction by W.M. Rosserti, a Reproduction in 
Photogravure of D. G. Rossett’s Study for the Head of the Blessed Damozel, 
and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougali. Feap. 4to, 5s, net. 


PIPPA PASSES: a Drama. By RoserT 


BrowninG. With 7 Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke, reproduced in Photo- 
gravure. Feap. 4to, with Cover Design by the Artist, blue art vellum, 
gilt, gold top, és. net; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 copies, printed 
throughout on Japanese vellum, £i Is. net. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE EVERLASTING ANIMALS, and other 


Stories. By Epita Jennincs. With 7 Coloured Drawings and Oover 
Design by Stuart Bevan. Large crown 4to, scarlet cloth, yellow edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “ ANIMAL LAND.” 
SYBIL’S GARDEN OF PLEASANT BEASTS. 
pe sel mana Corbet. Reproduced throughout in Colour, 
FABLES BY FAL IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


With Pictures and Cover Desivn by Philip Burne-Jones, Square mediam 
4to, pink cloth, blue edges, 3s. 6d, 








Catalogues on application. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE TO THE int 
nq to Announcements which have recently appeared in 
Beferr") Daily Press, Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, 
Limited, wish to state that they are the ONLY PUB. 
LISHERS who can ISSUE COMPLETE EDITIONS 
of the WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS, the copy- 
right of many of the volumes being exclusively their 


property. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PER- 


SONS AND EVENTS in the Reigns of James I, and Charles I. By 
TaomaS CARLYLE. Edited, with an Introduction, by ALEX, CaRLYLk, B.A. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ogee v -esent work is thoroughly characteristic of the great author. In 
every line we feel Carlyle’s touch......marked by deep insight into personal 
character and historical movements, and containing such judgment on men and 
things as we should have expected from Carlyle.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt was the product neither of immature youth nor of senile decay, and Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle has done well to rescue these papers from oblivion....... It ought 
in future to be read by students of English history.”—Daily Telegraph. 

FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. 


EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER: 


Personal Narrative of Lieutenant Hourst, Commander of the 1895-96 Expe- 
dition from Timbuctu to Bussa, With Maps of Route, and 190 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). Demy 
8vo, 24s. [Ready December 5th. 
Probably the most important book published for some time on the French und 
English in West Africa. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 
CHINA IN DECAY. By Atexis Kratvsse. 
With 21 Illustrations and 6 Maps, demy 8vo. [November 20th, 
This volume forms a record of the Relations between China and Eurcpoan 
nations from the earliest times, with a review of the present situation aud a 
chapter on the future. 
A. D. BARTLETT’S LIFE IN THE Z00. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: being 


an Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts 
and Birds at the *‘Zoo.” With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. 
BartLett, late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and 
Edited by Epwarp Bartiett, F.Z.8. With Illustrations by A, T. Elwes, 
and Portraits, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Our only fault with the book is that there is not more of it.” 

“ Exceedingly interesting volume, ’—Daily Mail, —Dauily Telegraph. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; or, The Recon- 


quest of the Soudan. By Bennet Buririgu. With Portraits, numerous 
lilustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“The book is profoundly interesting......Mr. Burleigh has been an eye-witness 
during the course of all the campaigns in the Soudan in which British troop: 
have been employed, and therefore writes out of full knowledge and experience.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY.—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
the 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. Scheme for 


Establishment of a Government Superannustion Fund, By WILLIAM 
Pituing. Paper wrapper, ls. 


SELECTIONS OF POETRY. 


FOUR POETS: Selections from the Works 


of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. With an Introduction by 
OswaLp CrawFurpD. Uniform wich *‘ Lyrical Verse.” 33. 64, net. 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELLIZABETH 


TO VICTORIA. Edited by Oswatp Crawrorp. With Copious Notes and 
Index, Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, net. 


CHAPMAN'S DIAMOND LIBRARY. 
oth, 2s.; in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net, 


A COLLECTION OF BALLADS. 


Collected 
aud Edited by ANDREW Lana. With Preface and Notes, 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Edited 


by A. T. QuitLeR-Coucn. 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 


Collected and Edited by AUBREY STEWarrT. 


WORKS BY ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


Larze crown 8vo, 6s, 


PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK of BETHIA 


HARDACRE. Fifth Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE. Conducted 


by Peter SaLTONSTALL, Esq., and Written by Various Hands. 


8v0, 7s, 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY LOUIS VINTRAS. 
PASSION ROYAL: a Romance. 
Vintaas, Author of “ A Pagan Soul,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
MYRA SWAN’S NEW NOVEL, 
, Y y , 
THE UNATTAINABLE, By Myra Sway, 
. Author of “ Shallows.” Crown 8vo, 68, (Ready. 
., Its structure is solid and symmetrical, its literary mer't is indisputable, and 
i:8 lnterest is sustained throughout with conspicuous ability.”—Daily Z'elegr uph. 
JAMES BAKER’S NOVELS. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAGE: a Story of 


Historical Adventure. Being the Adventures of a Lad of Berkeley. Crown 
Svo, 63. [ Ready. 


Large crown 





3y Lovis 
(Ready. 


Also the Uniform Editions of 
“Books to read and re-read with JOHN WESTACOTT. °s. 6d, 
““ untligging interest.” BY THE WESTERN SEA 3, Od. 
Whet one’s appetite for other MARK TILLOTSON. 33s, 63. 
works from the same pen,” THE GLEAMING DAWN. 63, 


CHAPMAN and HAUL, Limited, London. 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NOTABLE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. 


By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ More Beasts.” 
3s. 6d, 

Sprectator.—* An extremely spirited and happy piece of satire on the sensa- 
tional explorer, the commercial empire-builder, and cosmopolitan traveller who 
paints the map red. Imagine the patter and topical songs at a pautomime 
written by some one with a real literary instinct, and who is intellectua ly the 
descendant of Lear and Lewis Carroll, and our readers will undsrstand the 
enchanting, haphazard, touch-and-go quality of our author’s verse. We have 
not yet spoken of the drawings, but in truth they are as good as the verse. 
There is humour, wit, and fancy in every line and every bit of shading. Long 
may this happy partnership in verse and pictures continue, and may the product 
of the partnership be always as keen and spirited as the ‘ Modern Traveller,’ ” 


ILLUSTRATED BY E, T. REED. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. 


Nonsense Rhymes by a “ BELGIAN HARE.” 
Illustrated in Colour by E. T. Reed, of “ Punch.” 
Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d, 
Paty MAL Gazetre.—* A very funny book of animals,"* 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Selection from the Caricatures and Humorous 
Sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood. 
Oblong royal 4to, 10s. 6d, 
DaILty TELEGRAPH.—“ Those who desire to know only one of the many reasons 
why Sir Frank Lockwood was universally popular may be invited to s:udy with 
equal pleasure and profit this witty, genial, and clever sketch-book,” 


New Novels. 
MOONFLEET. By J. Meape Farxyer, 


Author of “The Lost Stradivarius,” 6s, 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By 


MarGaARET BURNESIDE. 6s, 


Daity TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Amidst a desert of commonplace it is refreshing to 
come across a novel like *The Delusion of Diana,’ which is at once clever, 
attractive, and wholesome. Tue plot is not only original, but full of incident 
and life,” 


THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. 


By S. F. Harrison. 6s, 
Scotswan.—“ A strikingly good piece of literary work.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER, By W. D. 


LIGHTHALL. 63. 
Mancuester Cousrer.—" The tale is most fascinating.” 








NOW READY. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN 


ASIATIC TURKEY. By Lorp Warkwortn, M.P. With 21 Full-page 
Photogravures, and other Illustratious trom Photographs by the Author, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

Dairy TeLeGRAPH.—*‘ A work of vivid and varied interest, dealing with 
regions of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by European travellers, and 
throwing much instructive light on the political and religious differences that 
have convulsed Asia Minor during the past five years.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Preou, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar 
of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent of St. Philip’s. Regeut Street, 
Knglish Chaplain in Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty the 
Queev. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, L6s, 
Wor.tp.—"“ This altogether delightful book.” 
Trmes,—" Full of capital stories.” 
AcapEwy.—‘*A Niagara of anecdote. We have never handled a volume of 
remiviscences so crammed with good stories as this,” 
STanDaRD.— The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anecdotes. 
ceeds story with delightful ease.” 
Dairy News.—‘*A book about two-thirds of which is packed with funny 
stories about the clergy and the Churches,” 
YORKSHIRE Post.—‘‘ The whole effect of the book is extremely racy.” 


Two New Sporting Books. 
HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 136) to 1895, Beoorded and 
illustrated by Cuthbert Bradley. Large 8vo, 15s. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, 


THE COURSE, tHE CHASE. By a Gentlemau Rider, Colonel R. F- 
Merysry-THompson. Cloth, 0s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 


TERN IN THE 9325p HIGHLANDERS DURING THE CAMPaiGN IN 

INDIA, 1857-1859, under Colin Campbell, Lord Giyde. By Lieut.-Colonel 

Ww. — ALEXANDER. With numerous Iliustrations and Plans. Demy 

8vo, 163, 

AcapEemMy.—“One more stirring narrative of personal experience of the 

Mutiny, The book is written in a style of soidierly plainness, and it is 
admirably produced.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 


: L 7 D.C.L. By the Rev. H.S. SoLty. With Portraits, large crown 8vo, 
2s. Gd. 

DatLy CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Solly has done his work well. This biography of 
his father-in-law is admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of relief.” 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Oollection of 


Poems, Storie-, and Essays contributed by the Members of a Literary Club. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Story suc- 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


London: 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


New Art Books. 
GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN 


ENGLISH ART. By Wattrer ArmstronG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland. Magnificently Illustrated. 1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 
The Times.—* No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English 
press than Mr. Walter Armstrong’s folio volume of Gainsborough. The illustra- 
tions of the book are extremely fine, and cover Gainsborough’s whole wide 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, Artist, Thinker, 


and Man of Science. Authorised Translation from the French of EuGixe 
Mintz, Member of the Institute of France, &. With many splendid Lilus- 
trations. Uuniform in size with Michei’s ‘‘ Rembrandt.” 2 vols., £2 2s, net. 


FASHION IN PARIS: the Various Phases 


of Feminive Taste from 1797 to 1597. By Octavk Uzanne. Translated by 
Lady Mary Lorp. Profusely Illustrated by Francois Courboin. 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo, 36s. N.B.—Copies of this book may be had of all Booksellers 
by paying instalments. 
Punch.—“‘ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the anthor and 
dramatist, for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most 
valuable authority. The colouring of the pictures is excelleut.” 


LONDON TYPES. By Witrau NicHoLson. 


With Quatorzains by W. EK. Hrnvry. 5s, 


AN ALPHABET. By Witttam Nicuoxson. 


A Reprint of the Popular Edition on Stout Cartridge Paper, 5s. 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS. 


By 
Wittiam Nicwouson. 2s, 6d, 
A Reissue of tuis with the Verses by Rudyard Kipling as published in 1897. 
With a New Calendar for 1892. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of 


a Journey in Tibet. By A. HENRY SavaGeE Lanpor, Profnsely [ustrated, 
2 vols., 32s. net. [Second Impression, 
The Athenzum.—“ The ac*onnt he has written of his travels and adventures is 
vivid and often fascinating...... and reuder this ove of the most attractive records 
cf travel published recently.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO, Mogreb el 


Acksa. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait, 1 vo!. Svo, 9s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James FitzMavrice-KeLiy. Crown 8vo, 6. [Literatures of the World. 
The Spectator.—** The work before us is one which no stwient can henceforth 
neglect......if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up to date.” 


MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By Davip 


WILson. 1 vol. 8vo, 108, 64. 
The Glasgow Herald.—** Mr. Wilson entirely removes from Carlyle’s character 
-the one great stain that Froude laid upon it. We believe that his work will 
endure close examination, and we are thankful for it. He seems to have left no 
source of information unexamined, and gives us much fresh material,” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 


By Grorce Branpes, 2 vols. roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram uncut, demy 
8vo, Z4s. net. 

The Athenzum,—* No other single work on Shakesneare includes so mnch, 
0 much that is valuable.......There is no side of his subject which he neglects— 
his book is in its way enevclopeidic. Dr, Braudes is a great compiler, but he is 
more, Shakespeare to him is a magnificent real.ty.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. ByC. E. Raimoyp. 


The St. James's Gasette.—** This is an extraordinarily tine novel. We have not 
for many years come across a serions novel of :nodern life which has impressed 
our imagination or created such an instant conviction of the genius of its 
writer.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Hanon Frepente, 


The Doil; Chroniele.—**Mr. Harold Frederic has here achieved a trinmph 
of characterisation rare indeed in fiction, even in such fiction as is given us 
‘by our greatest.” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. By 


Epwin Puen. With 10 Full-page I!Justrations in Colour from Designs by J. 
and W. Beggarstatt, and a Cover Design by William Nicholson, 

The Athenaum.—“ There is much that is graphic, direct, and simple in Mr, 
Purch’s presentment of Tony, his sister, parents, and surroandings.....He shows 
that even the children of the stums have their short hour of irresponsibie m-rri- 
wen’. Tony’s good heart and the early devotion of his sister Honor are given 
with lifelike and touching trvits.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 


The Daily News.—** The first story shows Mr. James's subtlest chavacteristica, 
his suprewe delicacy of touch, bis sur pos-iug ma-tery of the art of snzgestion, 
Tie second story is a delightful comedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, 
briiliant, polished.” 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. By Gasniete 


D’ANNUNZIO, 
The Daily Mail._—* A powerful study of passion, masterly of its ki 


BJORNSON’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
Uniform 


rete by Epmunpv Gosse. Fcap. 8vv, cloth, each vol. $x, net. 
Vol. VIII—ABSOLOM’S HAIR. and 
A PAINFUL MEMORY. 


TURGENEV’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


Traus ated from the Rossian ov ConsTaNnce GARNETI. 
eaca vol, 38. net. Uniform Kdition, 


Vol. XII.-A LEAR OF THE STEPPES. 


An Iiliustrated Announcement List and General Catalogue will be 
JSorwarded, post-free, on application. 









London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, ! 





By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of “Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” “Benjamin Jowet) 
Master of Balliol: a Personal Memoir.” - 
Demy 8vo, pp. 460, cloth elegant, gilt top, 5s., with Portrait of the Author 


SAFE STUDIES. 


This Book contains Recollections of Charles Austin, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, Canon Kingsiey; Essays on 
Prediction, Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity, Literary Egotism, Mr, 
Social Philosophy, &., and contains Portrait of Author, 


Babbage, 
Historica} 
Tennyson’> 


Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 23, 6a, 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


This book contains Recollections of Mark Pattison, Essays on the Cnre for 
Incurables, The Fear of Death, Fearless Deaths, Divine Economy of Truth, &c, 

‘*Essayists like Mr. Tollemache have done their tale of work, and deserve 
their place amongst Harrow worthies.”—SPrcrTaTor. i 

“The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human 
creature to raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are 
about four times as long as the ‘ Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks 
may possibly at some period or other have given scandal to a part of the popula- 
tion by no means likely to read them ; but in these days the public has swallowed 
so many camels that, we do not think Mr. Tollemache’s gnats would even make 
avy considerable portion of them congh...... We propose to make some obseryas 
tions on the most important of these charming essays. They are a!l singularly 
well worth reading, and may be deseribed as the works of a most ingenious 
accomplished, and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix recollec. 
tion and systematise specnlations which interest him, and not for the purpose of 
advocating particular views in the spirit of a partisan or propagandist......Tke 
only likelihood of Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance of 
the survival of the toucting and striking account given of him by his accom. 
plished, grateful, and most appreciative pupil.” —The late Mr. Justice Firzyaues 
STEPHEN, in the St. JamES’s GazerrTE. 

The Times says of Mr. Lionel Tollemache :—‘‘ One of the most stimulating 
writers of the dav, especially in the sketch-portraits of the people who have 
inflienced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to be forgotten.” 

The LirERARY Wortp qnotes from Mark Pattison’s last letter to Mr. Tolle. 
mache [‘* Your conversation was to me more stimalating than that of any man I 
ever met ”J, and is of the opinion that “these essays must have a striking resemw- 
biance to that conversation.” 

“Since the death of Hayward, we know no English littérateur who has, in the 
same desree as Mr. Tollemache, the haupy kusek of recol'ecting or collecting 
toe characteristic sayings and doings of a, distit guished mau, and piecing them 
togetuer in a finished mosaic.” —VAILY CHRONICLE, 

These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES. by the Hon. 
Lionel Tollemache, were collected in their original form at the late 
Mark Pattison’s request. 

Mr. Tollemache’s publications are issued at COST PRICE. & 
Catalogue sent free to any address. 








London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.¢. 
L£LOC PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 words en 
i PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particulars and Conditions on 


receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the Secretaries. 
Tue Revicious Tract Sociery, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


£50 335. £21 PRIZES for THREE STORIES on 
-) e@ the PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS of the CON tROVERSY with 
KOME. Coaditions, &¢., on receipt of Stamped Envelope. — Apply to the 
Secretaries. 














Tue Rewiciovs Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFOPD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favonrable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


b Fae AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 





no matter what the subj-ct. Please state wants. £3 each offered. 
Crowe’s “ Painting in Italy,” 13864; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; 
Bentham’s Works, 11 vois., 1843; Bandello’s Novels, 6 vols. ; Moore’s ** Alps in 
}e64°'; Poems by “J. RK,” 1850.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and le 
John Brizht Street, Birmingham, 25,000 books for sale. 








MoO BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The DECEMBER CATALUGUES of valuable Secovd-hand Wi r«s and New 
t+emainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. Inthe New Kemainder List will be found wany works 
acapted for Christmas presents, 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
157 Piesadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cata- 
logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks New choke 
3indings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





& 
Ly 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS . 


Al ea i ed S CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
a h+) L-)** TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 
£21 Craise,-—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 
led Crnises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus. &., 00 


woo = £30,000,000 












hxt 
the 8 “aARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. 
' LUNN and Mr. PEKOWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop of Worcester, Deu 


} 
| 


| 


Farrar, &c. The above Crnises hegin and end at Marseilles, Return ticket, 
London-Culais-Paris-Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 


London, N.W. P 
LIVE FISH. 


7lb., 25.3; 101b., 2s. 6d.; 131b., 3s. 5 
Dressed for Cooking. 





151b., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
Splendid quality. 
Prompt delivery. Schools, &c,, catered for. Lists free, 
STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby, 
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~ pYBLISHED THIS WEEK 


BY 


CASSELL AND COMPANY. 





Now ready, 16s. 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 











By ARTHUR DIOSY, 








Vice-Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 
With Twelve Illustrations from Special Designs by 
Kuvora Beisen, of Tokio, 


Cartoon by H.M. T 


E»peror, and a specially drawn Map. 


Py Reproduction of a he German 





Now ready, 2 vols. 215. 


MYSTERIES OF 
POLIGE AND CRIME 


A General Survey of Wrong-doing and 
ets Pursuit. 























BY 


Maior ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 








(One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons), 


Author of “Chronicles of Newgate,” “ Memorials of 


Millbank,” &e. 


DR. NEWMAN HALL’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, 12s. 6d, 


NEWMAN HALL 


An Autobiography. 

















In this work the author not only tells the history of his 
own life, full of varied interests and of varied achieve- 
ments, but brings his readers into contact with many of 
the great figures and notable events of the last eighty 


years. 


CASSELL anp COMPANY, 
PARIS, 


(Linirep) 


MrT Mompyr 
MELD LL. . 


LONDON, NEW YORK, ann 











SMITH, ELDER, AND €O0.’S LIST. 


NEW ¥V WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the 
Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, 63. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (‘ Vedette”). 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has Engli-h literature 
produced @ writer c ay able of infasing such life and vigour into historical scenes, 
The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. 

..The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.”’ 

Bookman.—“ There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chosen 
p-ople, but there is a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry, 
for gavug and difficult feats, which geuerons-hearted boys and men will respoad 
to quickly, There is not a tlabby paragraph from beginning to end.”” 


“A definitive biography.”—Patt Matt GazetTE. 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION READY DECEMBER 12th. 
With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Sout oe ey and 
Focsimiles cf Shakespeare's known Signatures, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Spectator.—“* Unquestionably one of the most remarkable achievements of 
meoern s‘nglish scholarship......The mass of obscure and tangled controversies 
which he has ravelled out is immense.” 

Times.—‘‘A marvel of research, and, though we find it hard to agree with 
all the author’s conclusions, it is, on the whole, remarkably temperate, 
judicious, and convincing... . Never before has learning been brought to bear 
upon Shake:pesre’s biography with anything like the same force.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘The most useful, the most trastworthy, and the most 
complete account of Shakespeare’s career that has yet been given to the 
Env)ish-spesking world.” 

Standard.—“ Sunversedes Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines,’ and embodies all 
the researches of Phillipps himself, and of prettv nearly every other scholar, 
anc’ent or modern, who has laboured to elucidate Shakespeare’s personal 
history.” 

Manchester Courier.—“ It will serve as an Index to all good Shakespesrian 
literature, and it provides young students of the dramatist with a handbook 
which will save them a vast amount of time andtrouble. It affords a basis for 
the study of Shakespeare such as is offered by no other volume of equal size” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). By R. Barry O'Briey, Author of “ Fifty Years of Con- 
cessions to Ireland,” &c. With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Fac- 
simile Letter, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 
*,* With reference to an advertisement to the effect 2 in con- 
sequence of legal proceedings on the part of Mr. T. O’Connor, 
» for an alleged libel contained in this book, aa work could 
not be procured at some of the libraries, the publishers are now 
able to state that Mr. O’Connor has seen fit to abandon the legal 
proceedings unconditionally. Mr. O'Connor has also withdrawn 
the notices he had very generally given to the librariés, book- 
sellers, and even to the binders of the book. The work may now 
be obtained in the ordinary course. 


Just Published.—With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE SEPOY MUTINY. As Seen by a Subaltern from 
Delhi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp V1BaRt. 
On December 8th.—With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 64. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND THE 
WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frang T. BuLwen, First Mate, 
With a Letter to the Author from Ruprarp KIPLina. 
On December 8th.—W'tli 8 Illustrations and a Map, Isrge crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By H. C. 
— Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” and of “The Outgoing 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE. By Mrs. Litian F, Fretp, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” 
SKETCHES. 
On December 8th.—Third Series, completing the Work. Witha Portrait, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JonN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: an 
Historical Study. By the Hon. A. S. G. CanninG, Author of “ The Divided 
Irish,” “ History in Fact and Fic tion.’ Large crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

Belfast News Letter.—" Will add to Mr. Canning’s literary and 
reputation.” 


For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Conrenrs :— 
Fights FoR THE Fiac.—XII[. ‘‘THe ) JoserH Ropinsoy. By C. V. Stanford 

Lavy wiTtH THE Lamp.” By the Mus. Doc, 

Rev. W. H. Fitchett. Bripee. By “Cavend 


historical 





h. 
By Miss M. E. 


“Hrerors.” By tbe Bishop of London. | Toe Snow ts Coming, 
Tue ErcuingHamM Letters. —XXV.-| Coleridge. 

XXVIII, SIGNIFICANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. By 
A stupy In Impostore. By W. E. | H.T.S. Forbes. 

Garrett Fisher. SPEECH AND Pen. By 





Lor 104. By Bernard Capes, . Hertam. 
Lonpon’s STORe OF Furs. By C. J. jan Mo yULD yu. — > rt II. (Conclusiox). 
Coruis). By Orwe aguus. 
London ITH; ELDER, and CQ 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


A NEW NOVEL 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TWO FORTUNES AND OLD PATCH. 


By T. F. DALE and F. E. SLAUGHTER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


} 
“ This smart sporting novel...... Both soldiering and hunting are touched ina ; 


lively way..... Admirable.”—ATHENAUM. 
“A spirited story...... The sporting scenes are the best in the book, auc «re 
admirably done.’—Country Lire 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
IMPRESSIONS. By Pierre Lor. Put 


into English; and with an Introduction by Henry Janu 
Feap. 4to, Decorative Title, bound in half-parchment aud 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d 
*¢ An especixlly tempting green and white volume...... Delightful.”’—DarLy Mein. 
“Tenderly and most finely touched—the work of a master, a Chopin of the 
music of words .....1t should find wide acceptance.”—DaiLty News, 
alry 


BEYOND THE BORDER. 
Stories. By Watrer Dovetas CampBetn. With over 
160 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
[Third Edition now ready. 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s., fully Illustrated. 
[Large Second Edition now ready. 


UNIFORM WITH 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. Crown 


8vo, 6s., fully Illustrated. 
a Delightful 


THE HOLLOW TREE: 
Book for Children. By Atzsert Biaktow Paine. Most 
quaintly Illustrated by J. M. Condé. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 
* All about the Coon, the Crow, and the Possum, who lived in a hollow 
and must indeed have been entrancing company.”—Pa.Lu MALL GAZETTE, 


Now ready. 


THE GOLF ALMANACK, 1899. 


With Coloured Illustrations by Epwarp Penrietp. is. 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND. Chosen by H. D. Mapar. With Illustrations by 
C. M. Watts. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Cover Design in hiue 
and gold. 


TWO SCRAPEGRACES. By Waurer 


Ruoapves. A Book for Boys. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. (4. 
**One of the best school stories...... a rattling story, and any boy would prize 


it.”"—Pavt MALL GazetrTE. 
THE GEORGE MEREDITH 
Compiled and Arranged by D. M. 


tra, 
ree, 


net. 


BIRTHDAY-BOOK, 
Cloth gilt, 4s. Gd. 
** A storehouse of epigrams and bright thoughts,”—Da1Ly Matt. 


THE GREAT ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 


Etchings and Pictures in Photogravure by 


WILLIAM HYDE. 


And Essays by 
ALICE MEYNELL. 


Prospectus on Application. 


*,* Messrs. Dowdeswell are holding an Exhibition at their Galleries in Bond 
Street of the Original Drawings made by Mr. Hyde for the above, and «also for 
THE NATURE POEMS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, which will open on 
December 5th. 


’ 

THE SPORTSWOMAN’S LIBRARY 
Vols. I. and II. now ready. Edited by Francis E. 
StaveuTer. Dedicated, by permission, to the Marchioness 
of Worcester. Fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. per vel. ; 
half-leather, 15s. per vol. The volumes may be purchased 
singly. 

“ Now the sportswoman has a ‘ Library’ all to herself. Let it be said at once 
that it starts with great promise in these two handsome green volumes issued 
by Messrs. Constable at 12s. 6d. each. The articles are all by ladies, whose 
names are those of well-known experts in the different subjects; and with one 
accord they write just what women want to know about their own share in all 
these sports. The illustrations by Messrs. W. L. Wyllie, B.A., and Cuthbert 
Bradley, as well as from photographs and prints, are the very best, and are cx- 
cellent ly printed, and both men and women will turn to them with curiosity, to 
be repaid with interest. Mrs. Burn on Foxhunting is full of valuable ‘tips.’ 
Miss Massey-Mainwaring’s article on Driving is aiso good and fresh.” 

—Sr. JameEs’s Gazette, 
Prospectus on Application. 





‘MESSRS LONGMANS & 6O.’S LIST 
| SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
‘EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


| Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, 
| Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
| 





of Oxford. 


Edited and Prepared for Publication 
By the Rev. J. O. JOUNSTON, M.A., 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College ; 
And the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A,, 


Canon and Chanceilor of St. Paul’s, 


With a Photogravure Reproduction of the Rust by 
Mr. George Richmond in the Pusey House, Oxford, 


8vo, 12s, 6d. 


[On Monday nest, 


PITT: Some Chapters of his Life and Times, 


By the Right Hon. Epwarp Gipson, Lorp ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Witi 11 Portraits, 8vo, 21s. 


‘THE COMPANIONS OF PICKLE: being a 
| Sequel to “ Pickle the Spy.” By ANDREW LaNnG. With 4 Plates, 8vo, 16s. 
NEW STORY BY MR. HAGGARD. 


DOCTOR THERNE. By H. Riper Haccarp, 


j Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

' *,* This story presents in a dramatic form an account of the grcat plagne 
j; which, in the opinion of many experts, is likely to visit this country as the 
result of the practical abolition of compulsory vaccination, In one county 
town 5,760 children have already been exempted. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIER, 


MY INNER LIFE: being a Chapter in Per- 


sonal Evolution and Autobiography. By Joun Beattie Crozier, Author of 
“ Civilisation and Progres:,” &c. 8vo, 14s. 

“The object of the author’s best years has been, as we seid, the search for ‘the 
Ideal ’—the thing or means by which some connection becomes possib!e between 
thought and its object, mind and matter, spirit and flesh, God and the universe. 
Whether the search has been successful or not, it has been pursued with rare 
disinterestedness and devotion.” —Daily Chronicle. - 


RELIGION IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Lewis Oampbe.t, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greck, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo, lds. 


THE TRADITIONAL POETRY OF THE 


FINNS. By Domenico Comparett!, Socia dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 
Membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions, &c. Translated by IsabeLLa M. 
ANDERTON. With an Introduction by ANDREW Lana, 8vo, 163. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


By SuapwortH H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow €.0.C, Oxford 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ** Time and Space,’ 
“The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c, 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


RAMAKR/SHNWA: his Life and Sayings. 


By the Right Hon. F. Max Miitter, K.M., Foreign Member of the French 
Institute ; Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5:. 

*,* Ramakrishna, whose life is described and whose sayings have been collected 
in this volume, was one of those Indian ascetics and sages who are known under 
different names as Sannyasins, Mahatmans, or Yogins. He was born in 1833 and 
died in 1886. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


LIFE. By WriuamM Briest, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Canon of Obrist Church, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


HOPE THE HERMIT: a Romance of Borrow- 


dale. By Epna Lyatu. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Her optimism is not only infinitely refreshing, but will be found contagiously 
convincing,—a true moral tonic...... The actors of her romance are very real 
men and women indeed, and this in spite of a quite exceptional accuracy of 
historic detail.”—Datly Graphic 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER AND 


RIGHT JUDGMENT IN MEDICINE. The Harveian Oration, delivered 
before the Royal College of Physicians, October 18th, 1898. By Sir Dycr 
Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., Fellow and Treasurer of the College; Hon. Fellow 
ef the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland; Physician and Lecturer on 
Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post 4to, 2s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 


Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


Tue FirreentH Quinqumnnium of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of thi: 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 189). 








2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. j 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FVVVV VV VV TV VV VV VV VV VV VV 
Price 1s. 
BILLY AND HANS: a True History of Two Squirrels. By W. J. Sriruman. Small crown 8vo. 


“The pathetic small history is attractive, and ougnot to be read by ail anima. lovers and by all children who are worthy to become anima! lovers.”—ATHENZUM. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Large cdemy 8vo. 


SUGGESTIVE LIVES AND THOUGHTS: Brief Studies, Literary, Religious, and Biographical, for every day 


in the year, with Quotations from over 600 Authors. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “ Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury.” Wet. 


MEYER’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 1,200 Tested Recipes. Thoroughly reliable, economical, and practical. 


Suitable for small households. Net. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING. By H.C. Barxiey. Crown 8vo. 


“ Should the reader know of a schoolboy fond of ratting, the proud possessor, psosibly, of a sharp terrier, and, maybe, of a few ferrets, and wish to bestow a 
upon him, the memory of which would last throughout his life, we could not do better than advise him to speud half-a-crowa in the purchase of thig most 


tly written book, and bestow it upon him,”—Fie.p. i 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. SMILES’S “SELF-HELP” SERIES. 





present 
pleasan 


SELF-HELP. CHARACTER. THRIFT. DUTY. |LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST: Thomas Edward, 
‘ Shoemaker ef Banff. ith Portrait and Il!ustrations, 
1: Rerkes, Pek MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Iron Workers and Tool THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH. Edited by 
Makers. Frontispiece. SamMUEL SmiLes, LL.D Popular Edition, wth vorcrait and Woodcuts, 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. LIFE AND LABOUR. BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


DARWIN'S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. 
THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Gusta. 
DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING; or, Short Accounts of Heroic Naval Actions. By Epwarp Grrrarp. 


Price 5s. each. 
SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT. Crown 8vo. 
MR. GLADSTONE : a Monograph. By Sir Epwarp W. Hamrtroy, K.C.B. 


“ Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one 
could have done it better.” —TIMEs. 

“As impartial as it is possible for any individual opinion of a great man to be.""—DarLy TELEGRAPH. 

“Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not fulsome.”—STanpDarD. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. By W. 
J. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo. 
* None has succeeded better, pe won his way so close to the central problem as Mr, Henderson......He has the happy gift of explaining clearly and most concisely 
such elementary distinctions as amateurs require to know.”—TIMEs, 


ALICE, GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE, PRINCESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Letters to Her Majesty the Queen. 
ee PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. A New and Cheaper Hdition, Revised. Containing the Last Letter written by Princess Alice. With 


SIR W. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 
OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends current in Southern India. Collected from Oral Tradition 
gn FRERE, With an Introduction and Notes by tue late Right Hon, Sir BARTLE FREKEH, Bart. With 50 Illustrations, Fifth Impression, 
Price 6s. each. 
TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN. By Dr. Gzorcz Snirn, C.I.E. With Portrait, crown 8vo, New and Popular 


Edition. [Just out, 
“The value and interest of the narratives are sustained throughout. Dr. Smith’s work forms an admirable record of the religious developments of yon 
Indian life.’—TimEs, 
VAGARIES. By Axe. Munrue, Author of “ Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Just out. 


** As whimsical as they are charming.”’—SPeCTATOR. 
“ From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page.”—GLaseow HeraLp. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late Epwarp Meyrick Gou.surn, D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich. Cr. 8vo. 


“ The work is so full, so rich in thought and learning, so unhurried, so cx’m and earnest at the same time. One revelsin such a volume. It is entirely repre- 
sentative of the culture and piety of a typical Anglican divine. We have knowa nothing better on that most wonderful and beautiful prayer.”—Lirerary Worip 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: a Popular Account of the Human Senses. By Epwarp 


HAMILTON AITKEN, Author of “ The Tribes on my Frontier,’ “ Behind the Bungalow,” “ A Naturalist on the Prowl.’ Crown 8yo, (Just out. 
MUSIC: How it Came to be What itis. By Hannan Smirx. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. tFest out, 
THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. Edited by N. Brooxs. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


Price 7s. 6d. each. 
THINGS JAPANESE : being Notes on Various Subjects connected with Japan, for the Use of Travellers 


aud others. By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, . Pie [Just out, 
“The book is eminently readable and entertaming. Where there are some curious facts recorded it is difficult to select one...... Altogether the book is fal! of 
fascination for those who care for things Japanese.’’—SPECTATOR, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus.Doc., late Vicar of St. 
Oswald’s, Durham. Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH T. FOWLER, Vice-Princips] of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &e. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ A man of saintly character and deep devotional feelinz, he was ab'e to give to such hymns as * Lend, kindly Light,” ‘‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say,” “‘ Eternal 
Father, strong to save,” or * Now the labourer’s task is o'er,” that living voice of music which intensifies their fullest meaning.” ATHENZUM, 
AMONG THE CELESTIALS: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert, and 

through the Himalayas to India. Abridged from “The Heart of a Continent,” with Additions. By Oaptaim FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, O.1.E., Gold 
Medalist, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Relief of Chitral.” [Just out. 
With Map and I!lustrations, crown 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES: a Yacht Voyage to Iceland. By the Marquis of Durrzrin and Ava 


Wovdcuts, crown 8vo. 
; Price 10s. 6d. and over. 
A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Artur Gress. With 


nnmerous beautiful Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. (Just out. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY (Miss Grant, of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith, of 
Baltihoys, 1797-1830). Edited by Lady STRACHEY. Third Impression, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“One of the most delightful books that any reader could desire is to be found, somewhat unexpectedly, in the ‘Memoirs of a Highland Lady.’”—Wortp. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, The Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt 
1o circulate the Seriptures in the Peninsula. By GEORGE BORROW. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late 
RALPH ULICK BURKE, Author of “A History of Spain.” With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, SOLDIER AND ADMINISTRATOR. Based on Private and hitherto 


Unpublished Documents. By Captain J. L. TROTTER. With Portraits and Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT: the Nile, Through Egypt, Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
‘Thebes, the Suez Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c, 34 Maps and Plans, 15s. 
“We cannot say too much in praise of the excellent arrangement of this guide...... The maps are admirable.—PaLt Mat GAzEgTE. 
“In a word, not on!y is this the best handbook on Egypt, but it is probably the very best Mr. Murray has published in his large and famous series."’ 
—VaILyY CHURONIcuy, 
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W. THACKER AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


MR. KIPLING’S FAMOUS DITTIES! 


22,000 Copies have been Sold of “ DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES, and Other Verses,” by 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Tenth Edition, printed on antique wove paper, and I}lustrated by Dudley 
Cleaver. Orown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt top, 63. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


MAJOR G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


Illustrated by Hnogh Thomson, G. H. Ja'land, Edmund Caldwel!, C. E. 
Brock, Bernard Partridge, and others, 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops, 10s. 6d, net each volume, 
Printed from new type, on hand-made deckle-edged paper, specially made tor 
this edition. 

*,* Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece printed on Japanese 
Velium, and other Full-page Illustrations, 


Vol. I—RIDING RECOLLECTIONS, Illustrated by 


Hugh Thomson, [Now ready. 


Vol. IL—KATERFELTO. Illustrated by G. H. 
Jalland, [Now readu. 

oe be followed by the other Works of WHYTE-MELVILLE until com- 
ered, 
“It is a handsomely printed edition, to which the drawings of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson are at once an embellishment and an advertisement. Litt’e as Whyte- 
Meivilie cared for what Sir Herbert Maxwell calls the ‘ millinery of bibliozgrapby,’ 
= think he would have taken pleasure in these tasteful volumes.”—PaLL MaLL 
JAZETTR. 





) 





Illustrations by Sir Frank Lockwood. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By 


Aurrep KE, Pease, M.P. With Illustrations by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Cu hbert Bradley, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Also xan EDITION DE LUXE, with Coloured Fronti:piece by Sir Frank Lock- 
wooc, and extra Illustrations, 2ls. net. (A few copies only left.) 
“There is more to be learned from Mr, Pease’s volume than from a library of 
more pretentious treatises.’’-—TimeEs. 





A New Book for the Sportsman and Traveller. 


THE SNAFFLE PAPERS. _ By 


“ SnaFrie,” Author of “Gun, Rifle, and Hound,” “In the Land of the 
Bora,” “In the Jungle,” &c. Lllustrated by Harry Dixon. Large crown 
bv, 10s. 6d. 


RIDING FOR LADIES: With Hints 


on the Stable. 3y Mrs. Powrkr O')PonoGuvur, Author of “ Ladies on 
Hor-eback,” “*A Beggar on Horseback,” &. With 91 Illustrations drawn 
expressly tor the Work by A, Chantrey Corbould. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

*** Riding for Ladies’ is certain to become a classic.” —SPORTSMAN, 








The Crisis on the Upper Nile! 
MR. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S NEW WORK. 


THE CONGO STATE; or, The Growth 


of Civilisation in Central Africa. By Demetrius 0. Bouterr, Author of 
** History of China,” ‘‘ Chinese Gordon.” 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“Mr. Boulger’s new book throws much light on the disputed territory.”—Sr. 
James's GAZETTE, 
‘* Written in excellent style, and furnishes pleasant reading.”—ATHENEUM. 





An Extremely Interesting Book on a Subject almost 
Unknown in this Country. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS OF 


SOUTHERN TUNISIA: a Sojourn with the Kalipha of Matmata, Manners 
ard Customs of a Curious People. Translated from the Danish of DANIEL 
Brouvn, by L. E. A. B. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





Naval Warfare. 
A New and Importart Work on Torpedoes.—Oblong folio, cloth gilt, 10:. 6d. 


THE TORPEDO IN PEACE AND 


WAR. By FrepT. Jane, Author of “ Blake of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ ” * All 
the World’s Fighting Ships,’ the Jane Naval War Game, &c. With about 
60 Full-page and smaller Illustrations, the greater part of which are Repro- 
ductions of Sketches made at Sea on board Torpedo Craft by the Author. 
“* Aitogether it isa handy and comprehensive work from an outsider’s point 
of view, and those interested in the subject will learn a good deal from it.” 
—WESTERN MorNING NEws. 
‘*Mr. Jane wiclds a graphic pen, and some of his descriptions of scenes which 
actually occurred during the manceuvres are vividly written.” 
—REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The best and most reliable work on the Frontier War. 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE 


THROUGH TIRAHW. By Captain L. J, SHapwe.t, P.S.C. Dewy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Full-page Illustrations and Maps, 
**It may be unreserved recommended to soldier and civilian alike.” 
—PaLL May Gazette, 


PHIL MAY’S ILLUSTRATED 


ANNUAL, WINTER NUMBER ready December 5th. 70 Illustrations by 
Phil May, and other Artists. 144 pp. ls. 








Catalogues of other New and Recent Works on application. 


W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 








acre. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S LIST. 





Just Publishe?, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
ATREATISH ON THE LAW RELATING To 
DESENTURES AND DESQENTUORE STOCK. Iasuag 

by Trading and Public CO. mpanies and by Local Authorities, with Forms sai 
Precedents. By Paun F. Sronson, M.a. (Oxon.), of the Inner Tem ? 
Esq., Barrister-at-Liw. 21s. Pe, 
‘Without question the most carefal and complete boo on the enbject 
subject of enormous import nce to both lawyers and investors. A thorou thle 
sound bit of original work, novel in arrangement and treatwent, and in pd 
cases breaking new ground.”—SpPeakeER. y 
** Exhaustive in its treatment.”—TIMrs. 
SIXTEENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, lis, 
FENN ON THE FUNDS. Containing Details ang 
Histories of the Debts, Budget, and Foreign Trade of ail Nations, together 
with Statistics elncidating the Financial and Economic Prozress and Position 





ut 
of the Various Countries. Edited by S. F. Van Oss and H. H. Basserr 

* Many are the lessons to be learnt from the histories of the debts given in 
this admirable volume, to which Mr, Van Oss has prefixed a short, but compre- 
hensive introduction.”—SPECTATOR, 

“That classical work.” —ATHENRUM, 

“The careful revision has given a fresh lease of life to this useful occupant of 
the financier’s and publicist’s shelves.”—DaILy GRaPHIC. 

“ That authoritative book of reference.’’—DaILy NEws. 


POOR’S MANUAL OF THE RAILROADS op 
THE UNITED STATES, and other Investment Securities. Statements 
showing the Financial Condition, &., of the United States and all Leading 
Industrial Enterprises: the Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Traffic, Barn- 
ings, and Expenses of the Railroads, together with seventy Ma 
and an Appendix containing a full Analysis of the Debts of the several 
States. Sist Annaal Volume, 1898-9, 42s, 

Just Pablished, demy 8vo, cloth, 153, 

ACCIDENTS TO WORKMEN. Being a Treatise on 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; Lord Campbell’s Act, and the Work. 
men’s Compensation Act, 1898. By R. MInTON-SENHOUSE and G, ¥, 
Emery, LL.M 

In the Court of Appeal, November 19th, 1898, Lord Justice Smith, Lord 

Ju:tice Rigby, and Lord Justice Henn Collins. “ Billings v. Holloway,”—* 1 

have before me an exceedingly useful work, ‘ Accidents to Workmen,’”’—Lord 

Justice Henn CoLirins. 


THE MARITIME CODES OF SPAIN AND 
PURTUGAL. By F. W. Rages, Q.C., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
“Dr. Raikes is known a3 a profound student of maritime jurisprudence,”—~ 
Law JOURNAL, 
Just Published, UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
THE MARITIME CODES OF HOLLAND AND 
BELGIUM. By F. W. Rarxzs, Q.C., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

Judge Raikes has reduced the intricate foreiga statutes to a form where the 
information required is at once brought to the hand of the inquirer,”— 
NavTicaL MaGazine, 

Just Published, THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. re 
REDRESS BY ARBITRATION : being a Digest of the 
Law relating to Arbitration and Award. Edited by D. F. pe .u'Hoste 
RankEina. Demy 8vo, 53. 

“© A well-arranged law book like this deserves commendation.”—31ascow 

HERALD. 





Just Ont, demy Svo, 5s, net 
THE LAW RELATING TO COMPANY PRO- 
MOTERS. By Wu. NembBuaarp Hissert, LL.D., and F. W. Rarrery. 

* an able thouzh popularly written handbook, which deserves to be atten- 
tively studied by all who wish to form an unbiassed juigment on the subject.” 
—FINAnciaL TIMES, 

THEORY OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. By the 


Right Hon, Gro. J. Goscxen. Demy Svo, 6s. 


SCOTTISH BANKING DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PUBLISHED ACCOUNTS, 18651596. By A. W. Kerr, F.8.A.Scot. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 

'* A thoroughly readable and iustryctive book.’—Banxina WorLD. 


INDIAN COINAGE AND CURRENCY. By L.C. 
Propyn. Demy 8vo, 4s. 
** These pavers are specially interesting, and will enable those unacquainted 
with the difficulties to be met to understand the interests involved,”—DaILy 
GRAPHIC, 


A MONEY MARKET PRIMER AND KEY TO THE 


EXCHANGES. By GrorGe Ciare. Second Edition, Revise, 53. 


THE WORK OF A BANK. By H.T. Easton. Crowa 
8vo, 2s. net. 
“Takes the student through the whole banking system so far as cne general 
method can be arrived at. The value of the book is chiefly in its clear simplicity 
of expression.”—Da1Ly CHRONICLE, 


OUR CLEARING SYSTEM AND CLEARING 
HOUSES. By Wittiam Howartx. Third and Enlarged Ldition, 3s, 6d, 
net 

LAW RELATING TO LITERARY COPYRIGH? 
AND THK AUTHORSHIP AND PUBLIOATION OF BOOKS. By Danie 
Cuamtrr, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The work may be conscientiously recommended for any one requiring a cheap 
and trustworthy guide.””—ATHEN&’UM. 


A SKETCH OF THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
By CLivE CuTEBerTSON, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2:. net. ‘ : 
“‘An admirable resumé of the controversy between monometallists and bi- 
metallists.”—TIMES, 
HANDY GUIDE TO PATENT LAW AND PRAC- 
TICE. By G. F. Emery, LL.M. Orown 8vo, 6s. net. : 
“To enable a solicitor, without assistance from books, to conduct ary kind of 
patent action."—PREFACE. ! : 
“Clearly and concisely written, and seems to contain all information that i> 
of practical value.”—Law Times. 


HOME RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. By W. J. 
Stevins. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. i 2 
‘There is certainly more than half-a-crown’s worth of information in the boox, 
so that the purchaser must reap a good bargain.” —PaLL MALL GazeTrr. 


A GUIDE TO THE BUSINESS OF PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. The Duties and Powers of Chairman, with the Modes of Pre- 
ae _ Rules of Debate. By J. TayLER, Second Edition, crown Sve, 

. 6d. net. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AND BRITISH IN- 
VESTORS. ByS.F. Van Oss. Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 

MELIOT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXPLANA- 
TORY DICTIONARY OF TERMS AND PHRASES relating to Finance, 
ae — Exchange, Joint-Stock Companies, and Gold Mining. Crown v0, 

. net. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
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H 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


for Five Shillings paid on giving the order and seven subsequent payments of Five 
Shillings each. 








ESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., Liitep, propose to take advantage of the recently int roduced instalmen? 
system of selling books to circulate a new and beautiful issue of the 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


Green’s Short History of the English People, 


but instead of taking orders and distributing the book through the medium of a Newspaper, as has been done in a 
recent well-known case, Messrs. MacmiL.an intend to sell the work through Retail Booksellers throughout the 
country, whom they will appoint their Agents for the purpose. 


Green’s Short History of the English People 


has long been recognized as the most brilliant and most readable of English Histories, and the Illustrated Edition, 
which was published a few years ago under the supervision of Mrs. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, is without ex- 
ception one of the most attractive and instructive pictorial histories in existence, and is a book that should be in the 
possession of every family in the kingdom. This great work, which was produced at a cost of many thousand pounds, 
coutains, in addition to the complete text of the original work, no less than 


Fourteen Hundred Illustrations, 
of which Two Hundred and Fifty are full-page Engravings. 


There are Two Hundred Portraits of various historical characters, engraved under the supervision of the late 
Mr. George Scharf, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. The volumes also contain Thirty-two Maps and 
Plans, and Eighteen beautiful Lithographic Plates, printed in some instances in as muiny as sixteen colours. 





THE SPECIAL EDITION 


of this important book will be issued in three handsome super-royal 8vo volumes, half-bound in scarlet leather, with 
gilt tops. 
Order forms may be obtained from any bookseller. Those subscribers who order at once will receive the first 


copies that come from the binders. 





How to order the Special Edition 


GREEN'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


1. If you wish to subscribe for the Special Edition of Green’s Illustrated History ask your bookseller for an Order 
Form, and fill it up with your name and address. Then return it to the bookseller, and at the same time 
hand him the sum of Five Shillings. 

2, Your order will then be booked, and a complete copy of the Special Edition of Green’s History will be delivered 
to you as svon as it is ready. 

3, On receipt of the complete book you will make the bookseller a further payment of Five Shillings, and will 
continue to make subsequent payments at the rate of Five Shillings per month until you have paid up the 
whole price of the book, viz., Two Pounds. 

4, Should ou wish to pay the whole amount at one time, a payment of Thirty-seven Shillings and Sixpence made 
at the time of first giving the order will entitle you to receive a copy of the book without further payment 


or liability of any kind. 








*‘ MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 2 


Study in Klizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. S. Home, Author of 
**The Oourtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &. With Photogravure Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
**Major Hume’s excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
‘iography of the founder of the House of Cecil.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A thoroughly interesting study of a great man.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“This life of Elizabeth’s most illustrious statesman is the best piece of work 
¢<hat Mr. Hume has yet produced. It marks a great advance in his career.”’ 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 


FORMER: a Biography and a Criticism, By J. A. Hopson. With 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 

** An instructive book, thoughtful, acute......attractive by reason of its sin- 
cerity.”—Times. 

“*T have written so much,’ says Mr. Ruskin somewhere, ‘that I can’t quite 
make out what it all comes to.’ In the volume before us, Mr. Hobson sum- 
marises with great care and intelligence all Mr. Ruskin’s writings on social 
subjects, and shows ‘ what it all comes to’ in that fieid.”—Daily News. 

** We have read this book not morely with interest, but with delight. For fine 
eritical ability, soundness of judgment, aud attractiveness of style, it muy be 
most strongly recommended to all who/jadmire, or wish to appreciate one of the 
azreatest thinkers of our time.”—Literary Guide. 


FACE TO FACE WITH NAPOLEON: 


an English Boy's Adventures in the Great French War. By O. V. Carne. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans, gilt edges, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘*Mr. O. V. Caine’s spirited story is certainly one of the best that we have yet 

come across in the way of boys’ literature; cleverly and cunningly told, it grips 
the reader’s attention from the commencement, and never looses its hold.” . 
— World, 


** A really splendid book...... one of the finest ‘historical stories’ we have ever 
perused,”—Scots Magazine, 
** A more spirited and well-written historical tale could not be wished.” 
—Methodist Times, 


UNDER THE LABURNUMS., By 


Emma MarsnHatt, Author of “ Silver Chimes,” &c. With 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations, gilt edzes, extra crown 8vo, 53. 
‘For delicacy of touch and naturalness ‘Under the Laburnums’ ought to 
cank high.”—Spectator, 
** A charming story.”—Daily Chronsele, 
« A fa cinating story for girls.’—Glasgow Herald. 


A LIFE RECORD. By Miss S. Rosrnson, 


Foundress of the Soldiers’ Home at Portsmouth. With Portrait, extra 
crown 8vo, 63. 
“This is a fascinating book.””—English Churchman, 
“(ne of the most interesting and attractive of recent autobiographies,"—= 
Oundee Adveitiser. 





J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


ee 


HURST AND BLACKETT's 
NEW BOOKS. 





CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. By 


Oscar browning. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Charles XIL,, 6s 
aoe 


FROM SPHINX TO ORACLE 


Through the Libyan Desert to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Ax 
Sttva Wuitr, Hon. F.R.S.G.S., Author of ** The Development of Africa 
&c. With 56 (lnstrations from Photographs by the Author, a Front man 
by R. Talbot Kelly, R.B.A., and 2 Maps. 1 vol. demy 8yo, 163, tia 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. By Faaycs 


Hinpes Groomer, Author of “In Gypsy Tents,” “Two Suffolk Frienje # 
“ Kriegspiel,” &. 1 vol. demy vo, 12s. . ities 


AYLWIN. By Tueopore Warts-Doxtoy 


Author of “The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story,” &e. Gilt Ae 
Seventh Kdition nearly exhausted, Kighth Edition next week, I voberowe 
8vo, 63. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS, B, 


K. Nespit, Author oc “ Lays and Legends,” “Grim Tales,” &. In 1 yo! 
crown 8vo, 63, ” 


NIGEL FHRRARD. By G. M. Rosns 


(Mrs. L. Baillic-Reynolds), Author of ‘* Her Point of View,” “ The Ides 
March,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yv0, 63. a Tdes of 


THE MAIN CHANCE. By Cunisrappy, 


Co.ermper, Author of “ Waynficte,” “The Tender Mercies of the Good,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 5vo, 63. , 


THE LIGHT? a Romance. By Brryarp 


Hamitton. Fully Iilustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Second Eiition 
1 vol. crown 8v0, 63. : 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


SUNSET. By Bearrice Wuirsy, Author 


of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 





London: 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PatTrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 





PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 


Vicke-PresipENt—The LORD HARRIS. C#arrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Deruty-CuairmaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A.,M.D. SxcreTarry—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. | Annual Income, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELCW THE AVERAGE, this fact 
IMMEDIATE BoONnvs. 





2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business, Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much iower than among the general population 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEP’ 
ALLY LAkGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years en 
May 3lst, 1896, amonnted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812, 

5.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RKaTE OF Bonvs. 





WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pte, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an exellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto l4s, 8 
. wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, ‘The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 173. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
£402,523. and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
° ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 


LONDON, 


wine. 
being equivalent to an | 3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tel us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
E General Price List Free by Post. 


| JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINK MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


T\HE UNION BANK ot 









THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, IRKBEC 


ESTABLISHED 851, 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


K BANK. Established 1837. Incorporated 1330. 








GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


PS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


mM fi 


PPS’S COCOA. 
p 








£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALG ACCIDENTS, 
WOREMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
: FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
” AILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTHD FUNDS £10,:00,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CEAT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


po3t-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ru'es Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD,; — Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § S:cretaries. 





Paid-up Capital .......000 acpueeea £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .........-0:.0008 «790,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 









LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. ; 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for ¢ llection. 

D«POSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. BR. MEWBURN, Manager. 


17 Cornhill, Londow, H.C. oe ; 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378. 


—_— 


GOLD MEDAL, 
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qH0s. DE LA RUE AND C0,’S LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 

‘tion (Twenty-third), 90th Thousand’, cap. 

New = .* ' . 5s,; handsomely printed in 
ih Red and Black, Revised throughont, 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By“ CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
n (Ninth), cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; 
handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


T, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
PIQUET, and Turf Clubs. | With ‘a Treatise 
on the Game, by ** CAVENDISH. 





New Editio 


Te Rdition (Fourth), cap. 8vo, cloth, cilt extra, 
sa gt and Revised throughout, 5s. ; 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. ,, With a Treatise 

on the Game, by *‘ CAVENDISH. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
Sixth Edition, crowa 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS. By J. Benner, Ex- 


Champion. Edited by “ Oavenvisy.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 








surth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 5s, Hand. 
Fourth mcomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERIOAN LEADS and THE UNBLUCKING 
GAME. By “ CavENDISH.” 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 
6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
serirs: Whist (5)—Guide ; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand, 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Rézique. 
carté, Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. sSpoil- 
Five. Calabrasella. Sixty-Six, 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCKH, 

Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THIiOUGH. Il vstrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By *‘Cavenpisa.” Hand- 
somely printea in Red and Black. 








Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, ls. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portiand and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide tothe Game. By “ Cavenpisu.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Clay. 





Sixth Edition. Cap Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Pote, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIsT RHYMES,” 3d. 





New Edition (Fifth) 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a 
Guide te the Game, by “ Boaz,’ and How to 
Play Bridge, by ** BapSworTH.” 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1899, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, ‘ FINGER,’’ 
“THUMB,” and “ PALM”-SHAPED DIARIKS, 
dl neat cases. Wholesale only of the Pub- 
ishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.0. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 262, DECEMBER, 1898, 
Tur Furore or Eeypr: 
By Edward 


(1) Our HamprreD TRUSTEESHIP. 
Dicey, C.B. 

(2) THE NIGER AND THE NILE; A WaRNING. By 
Henry Birchenougb, 

(8) Eayer axp Tunis: A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By John Macdonell, LL.D, (Master 
of the Supreme Court). 

Taz Proposap Mus~ia UNIVERSITY IN INDIA. By 
the Moulvie Rafiiddin Ahmad. 

Dors tH CuuRCH OF ENGLAND TEACH ANYTHING ? 

By W. H. Mallock. 

MecLactina Our Ovstomers. By Miss Agnes Lam- 
ert. 

Tae Bonemran QUESTION. 
litzow 

Tar REORGANISATION OF OUR NATIONAL ART 

Mcsrums, By SirCharles Robinson (Her Majesty’s 

Surveyor of Pictures). 

HE Lonpon WaTER SuPPLy. 

G. Shaw Leferre, 








By Frarcis Count 


™. 
4 


By the Right Hon. 












SRES H VIEWS OF AN EnGuisu University. By 
_ Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

AISTORICAL RESEARCH. By J. Horace Rou 

A Cint’s Lopeinc-House. By Mrs. Percy Leake. 

‘ © Lavish EXPENDITURE OF WEALTH JUSTIFI- 
ABLE? By Bradley Martin, junior. 

paTut L REFORM. By the ev. Canon Barnett. 
HAND Kuartoum Expepitions. By L. 






2€1m, 
Aye By Major-General Frederick Maurice, 
Lonton; Sampsox Low, Mazston and Co., Ltd. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 





A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of 
“Three Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


Crown Svo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 


“A bright, keen air blows through this story. The humour has a fresh, salt snap, 
and there is a sea-savor in the very sturdiness of the leading characters. Miss Heddle 
has used, we think, just the proportion of Scots—character, tongue, and scenery—that 
an English public can welcome.”—Daity CHRonicLe. 

“Good all round, the characters in the story are all alive, none are overdrawn, and 
Aunt Petronella will come to stay with every reader.’—Wor.Lp. 


By a NEW WRITER. 


OVERLOOKED: 


By BESSY HAWKER. 


“There is real merit in Miss Hawker’s work.”—ATHENZUM. 

“We heartily recommend this bit of old Devon as a most suitable gift to any 
daughter, niece, or young friend, who is just going into the highways of life. 
for more work from an authoress who understands so well how to blend the colours— 
the lights and shades of village life.”’—Cuurcu Ties. 


A TALE OF NORTH DEVON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


We look 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





PSALMS OF 


beautiful sentiments.”—CurisTIAN LiFe. 


philosophy. 


quiet hour.”—INQUIRER. 
1 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THE WEST. 


“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in ‘ Psalms of the West.’ ” 


—CHRISTIAN WoRLD. 


“We have in this volume ninety Psalms of modern times containing innumerable 


“There is in them a clear recognition of the discoveries made by Science, and of the 
paths still to be explored by her, our knowledge and our want of it.” 


—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


“ Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ approach the excellence of the little 
volume which bears the above title...... The author is deeply imbued with modern 
scientific conception of the universe, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
He is a most sympathetic observer of men and nature...... His plea is for 
the unity of the spirit amid all the varieties of opinion...... We can unreservedly 
commend the volume to ministers who seek to enlarge their lectionary from modern 
writers, and the more meditative of our readers will be glad to have such a book for a 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





“COUNTRY 


Weekly 
Price 6d. 





By Post, 644. 


country subjects.” 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
No. 998, DECEMBER, 1898. 2s. 6d. 
STONEWALL Jackson. By Lient.-General Sir Henry 

Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 

From BULAWAYO TO THE VicToRIA FaLts: a MISSION 
To Kine Lewanika, By Captain the Hon. 
Arthur Lawley. 

Tue Primitive Cuurcu. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps, 9-14. 

Buppua’s BirtHpiace. By Right Hon. F. Max 
Miller, 

A CREFLFUL OF CELTIC STORIES, 

Penny FIcrTrion. 

Tue B.A. AND THE BELLS, 

A Maker or CoLonies. 

Tue Price OF THE HARNESS, 

Tue Etuics OF CONQUEST. 


By Andrew Lang. 
By A. G. Hyde. 


By Stephen Crane. 






Tue Looxer-On. — The Doucnt UNDESERVED— 
MINISTERIAL OBLIGATIONS TO THE COUNTRY— 
RESURRECTION OF ITS DipLomMacy — FRANCE 
aND ‘Pretty Fanxy’s Way’?— WuaT IF 


ANOTHER TRAFALGAR? — THE NEw WORLD’S 


DISTURBANCE OF THE OLD. 








Wm. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 








LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


Tue St. James’s BupGer says :— 

“The most beautifully printed of illustrated papers, Country 
Life is likewise the most attractive and satisfying record for 
those who love the life of field and woodland and stream.” 


THE GENTLEWOMAN says :— 

“For exquisite printing, beautiful blocks, and clever animal 
photographs, Country Life is difficult to beat, either in this 
country or the United States. 
and the paper is a constant delight to every one who cares about 


The letterpress also is admirable, 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens [llustrated in this week’s Country Lire are 


HECKFIELD PLACE, HANTS. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 

France, Russia, AND THE NILE, 

Tur AnCHRISHOP’S CHARGE: THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Lorp’s surrér. By Professor James Orr. 

Tre SiqniFicancr or “Aytwiy.” By the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 

Does pE Fottow THE FraG? By Lord Farrer. 

An EPpIsopE or THE CuBAN War. By Stephen 
Bonsal. 

ScreENTIFIC BALLOOKING. 
bacon, 





By the Rev. John M. 





Puvis pe CHavannes. By 0. I. Holmes. 
Lire in Ginarr. By Capt. G. H. Bretherton, D.S.O. 
Tur Origin OF PoLiTICAL REPRESENTATION. By E. 


ENT LITERATURE IN France. By Edmund 


Tue Ancnu-Unemy OF ENGLAND. 
Lonton: Iszrstrn and Co., Limited, 
W.c 


‘Cc vent trerden, 








852 THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[December 8, 1898, 





HARPER AND BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME. 





WESSEX POEMS AND 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


With 31 Illustrations by the Author. 





OTHER VERSES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. Uniform with the 


Library Edition of THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. Copies in Special Binding, suitable for presentation, gilt edges, 7s, 64. 


(Just ready, 





WALTER CRANE’S LATEST BOOK. 


A FLORAL FANTASY. 


With Facsimile Reproductions of 48 Full-page Water-Colour Drawings, End Papers, Cover Designs, &c. 


CRANE. Demy 4to, 10s, 6d. 


By WALTER 
[December 7th, 





CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious 


Index, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


‘* It is published opportunely, and gives a most valuable summary of the situation, commercial and political, up to date, with opinions and suggestions bya 


‘Choroughly experienced and competent expert.”—Satuxpay Review. 





PICTURESQUE SICILY. 


By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON. Handsomely illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, uncut edges, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


** We can only say that every page of the ample volume tecms with interest, A liberal supply of excellent illustrations completes the attractiveness and uso. 


Culness of the volume,” —SrectaTor, 





THE STUDENT’S MOTLEY : the Rise of the 


Dutch Republic. By Joun Lorurop Motiey. Condensed, 
with Introduction and Notes and an Historical Sketch of 
the Dutch People from 1584 to 1897, by Witiiam ELuior 
Grirris. Profusely Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
** We have here, in fact, a compact history of the Dutch, which based as Mr. 
triffis’s part of the work is upon the latest and most trustworthy materials, 
cannot but be of great utility to the class for whom the manual is intended. 
‘The book, it should be added, is freely and instructively illustrated.’’-—GLoBE. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURERS. by H. B. 


Marriott Watson. With Illustrations by A. I. Keller. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Just ready. 

A stirring story of treasure-trove, told with all Mr. Watson’s familiar skill. 
There are schemes «nd plots and narrow escapes ; there are fights and riots and 
battles; there are exciting chases tarough London, and many wonderfu! havpen- 
ings inthe Welsh forest Although the scene is laid in Modern Wales in the 
resent century, the events are such as one mizht expect to read of in connec- 
“ion with sixteenth ceutury baronial wars. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. y 


Maraaret Detanp. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [Immediately. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. By 


Frank R. Stockton, Author of “The Great Stone of Sardis,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Just ready. 


HIS COUNTERPART. By R. M. 


GaRNiER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, és. [This day. 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. By Jamzs 
M. Granam, Author of “ The Son of the Czar.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

© One of the best historical romances,”—LivERPOOL Mercury. 


THE DUENNA OF A _ GENIUS. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Frances Blundell), Author of “Ina 
North Country Village,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“* The Duenna of a Genius’ bas caught on.”—Socigtr. 


MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. 


By W. Epwarps Trresuck, Author of ‘Miss Grace of All 
Souls,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘* The most original and remarkable novel of the year.”—St, JamEs’s GAZETTE, 


‘THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. 


Howe tus. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
By 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA, 


Tuomas A. JANVIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SILENCE, and other Stories. By Mary 


E. Wivkins, Author of “A New England Nun,” &e. 


DUMB FOXGLOVE, and other Stories. 


By Anniz TRUMBULL Stosson, Author of “Seven Dreamers.” 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 








THE AWAKENING OF A NATION: Mexico 


of To-Day, By CHartes F, Lummis. With Illustrations and Map, demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“Everything connected with this splendidly fertile region is touched upon in 
turn, the immense strides Mexico has made in the adornment of her towns ara 
recoznised; the vast iaprovements in her systems of agriculture and com. 
mercial activity are acknowledged.”—DariLy TELEGRAPH, 


SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE: Remii- 


scences and Appreciations of English Illustrators of the Past Generation. 
By GEORGE pu Maurier, Author of ‘The Martian,” ‘‘ Trilby,” “ Peier 
Ibbetson,” &. With Lllustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. Illus- 


trated by A. B. Frost. Rhymes by W. G. Van T. Surpuey. 
Square 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 7s. 6d. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Louis 


E. Hogan. With a Coloured Frontispiece and many IIlu:- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Four New Boys’ Books. 
THE NEW ROBIN HOOD. 
THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF 


ROBIN HOOD. By Barry Parn. With many Illustrations 
by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


**Told with atenderness and poetical refinement which makes it very 
delightful reading.”—DariLtr News. 


A STORY OF GIBRALTAR. 

THE ROCK OF THE LION. By 
M. Extior Szrawett, Author of “A Virginia Cavalier,” &c. 
— by A. I. Keller. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 6s. 


“‘ Nothing better in the whole range of Christmas literature. Boys will read 
it and re-read it, and will place it among their most prized possessions, 


A MINING STORY. 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Kirk 
Munroe. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
A TREASURE HUNT. 
FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. By Atpent 


Lez, Author of “Tommy Toddles.” Illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


ORLD. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
ONCE UPON A TIME, and other 


Child Verses. By Mary E. Witxrns, Author of “Jerome,” 
“ Madelon,” &c. Illustrated, 1$mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





NOTE.—An interesting List of New Books post-free to any part of the world. 
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